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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


’ruK Mici-i'ss of the former edition of this work, 
whii li has been l>eyond my lii>])es, ha.s tended to 
eoidirm me in an opinion riiaw long enter¬ 
tained, that the traveller who shall give a faith¬ 
ful, unexaggerated reeordof what he has . cen, or 
heard on good authority, while he fairly and sim¬ 
ply represents impresstunis as they were made on 
his own mind, can hardly fail of eountenance. 

'I’he eirciimstaiu'es of the*moment have been 
all in my favour; but I may indulge the hope, 
that even after the present intense interest with 
which all turn their eyes to the East has sub- 
side<i, my sket<‘hes will remain as simple and 
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(as far as they {ro) correct cU'liiu'atioiis of re-^ 
gions that can never h*se their charms, ainl »l 
races of human beings so imperfectly known, 
that every* item regarding them may be consi¬ 
dered of some A'alue. It is certain, at the same 
time, tliat the conditions (»f Russia and t*J’ 
Turkey are such, as to render a renewal of the 
scenes we have jnst witnessed, inevitable. All 
that the diplomacy of Europe can do is to (hday 
the evil hour ■, and it is predicted by those best 
acquainted with the difficnlt matter, that no 
arrangement JjetAfen the two countries will 
continue undisturbed even for two years, 1 
spared -no pains to obtain information on the 
real state of the Ottoman empire ; and in my 
Appendix to tin! j)res('nt* edition, I have ex¬ 
tended oh several snbjects, and brought down 
my details almost Kj the present day. I have 
insisted oif-the propriety of onr being correctly 
informed of tin? weakness of Turkey, and on the 
folly of letting our iiffections or onr antipathies 
mislead ns int<t a false i<lea of strength. For the 
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rest <»f uiv |)«flitics or speculatiuns, 1 offer tliem 
Hot as coiitideiit or arrofraiit divta, ]>t;t as the 
siiriuis(>s (j»irhaj)s the dreams) of <me M’ho fc^els 
warmly for the advaneeiiu^nt of his I'ellow-creJi- 
ftites ill p*n(*ral, and for the honour and prosjie- 
,ritv of Ids own conntrv. 

I have entered at some leiieth, in the course of 
my additional remarks, on the suhjeet of the 
(ireek", and have advocated, feebly, but earnestly 
and sincerely, a ]dan for the mental iiujirovement 
of that interesting j>eo|de. And liere 1 dare 
assume a tone of <rreater coilHdence, and recoin- 
mmuL what 1 propo-se to the consideration of all 
;^independent of jiarties in jiolitics, <»r se«ts in 
relitrion) who may possess the means of beinir 
charitable, ami of exercising' a bmieticial influ¬ 
ence on the fat(> of a nation, whose ancient name 
cannot be mmitioned witlioitt s.n<rirestini>' the idea 
of ail that was beautiful in letters ami in art, and 
^•lorious in heroism. 

'I'lu* vii'ws we take of our own interest in re¬ 
lation to other countries, are subject to great 
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change—the politics of to-day, may not be the ^ 
politics of to-morrow ; but the feelings and iuo» 
tives which enter into this project of civilization 
and moral •improvement, are sacred, enduring, 
and invariable; and if the politician liiay have, to 
mourn »)\Tr many a defeated, de('p-laid calcula-, 
tion, the philanthropist can never number among 
his regrets, his exertions in llie cause of huinanity. 


J.oNuo.N, Uctobir Isl, IM!*. 
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PREFACE. 


M'hen roc()nlin|]f his observations on a country 
like Turkey, aiwl on a people still so imperfectly 
known iis the Turks, and when submitting those 
observations to public attention a traveller may 
be exempted from the usual excuses (of modesty 
or affectation) deemed necessary to precede or 
accompany the descriptions of more familiar 
regions, whose iidiabitants and institutions differ 
comparatively little fro/n our own, and are every 
day brought before our eyes in the progress of 
public affairs, or in the familiar intercourse of 
society. 

In our own language we have one standard 
work on Turk<;y, (Thornton’s,) but even that 
is not free from manv and serious errors; the 
spirit of enterprise and investigation which does 
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very peciiliiir relig’ioiis eode, I, flatter myself thiit 
my observations on the Turks during' those try* 
ing circuiusliinces, cannot be found wholly devoid 
of interest. 

Dr. Walsh, in his deservedly pojnilar w(vk, 
has gi-wn an able account of Sultan Mahinood’s 
military reforins which might seem to rentier 
further details unnecessary ; but it was my for¬ 
tune to see the development tir extension of 
those plans, 'tlu^ jirogress made in them since the 
Doctor’s departure from the country, and to 
watch the working of the new system in the 
most criticiil iltfmients. Thus taking up the 
subject where Im left it, I consider a portion of 
my work an humble continuation of my jirede- 
cessor’s; whilst some details on the civil im¬ 
provements of the Ottoman government, not 
noticed by Dr. Walsh, may pretend to entire 
novelty, which succeeding travellers will in their 
turn enlarge upoft. The authorities from which 
I have drawn my comiected sketch of Mali- 
mood’s life and reign, and the characters of 
several men who have figured on the dangerous 
theatre of Turkish politics, are such as 1 have 
good reasons to respect—they are persons born 
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pr brtul in the* country,- or Euro])ean resiilents 
•who have passed many years of their lives in it, 
ami have witnessed the scenes, and known 
(some of them intimately) the persons they 
dQscrihed. Motives of prudence (as regards 
themselves and tlieir connexions in 'furkey) 
ifecessitate tin* suppression of many names ; but 

I may memtion with confidence, as I do with 
gratitude, those of mv friends Messrs. Constan- 
;iin* / .hrab, Edward Zohrab, II. Jaston Elliot, 
(th.* .ieiital secretary (»f the late embassy,) G. 
Wood, (one of our drogonians,) and Donald 
Sandison, of Constantinople; •«nd Messrs. Wil¬ 
kinsons, Ilorrell, Lanurdon, the late .lames San¬ 
dison, Cunningham, and .lasigi, of Smyrna. From 
these gentlemen I obtained various and interest¬ 
ing information, but it is to the first of them, 
(Mr. Constantine Zohrab,) that I am most deeply 
indeiited. Of Armenian descent, he was born 
at C\)nstantim»))le; the, Turkish* from the disuse 
the idiom of his ancestors has fallen into, may be 
••oiisidered as his motlu'r tongue, and perhaps t«) 
no Osmanli of .Stambool is it more familiar. 

II is father held a dijilomatic situation in the 
'I'urkish capital, aiid from his childhood he has 
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been in habits of familiarity or> of intercourse 
with Turks of all classes. Mr. Thornton, the. 
author of ” The jwesent State of Turkey,” mar¬ 
ried Mr. C* Z.*8 sister, and it is not depreciating^ 
the merits of the Eng'lishman to suppose that Jie 
owed a, portion of his information to his Levan¬ 
tine brother-in-law, who was so well calculated 
to furnish particulars concerning the extraordi¬ 
nary people among whom his life has passed. 
Mr. C. Zohrab has been, moreover, a traveller; 
he has visited England, (several times,) France, 
Russia, and most of the countries of the conti¬ 
nent ; and this, ■ with his constant intercourse 
with Englishmen, arising in part from his family 
connexions, and in part from his partnership as a 
merchant with Mr. Cartwright, (now our consul- 
general at Constantinople,) whilst it has emanci¬ 
pated him from the narrowness of niiml incident 
to Levantines, and more especially t(» those of 
Pera, has enable)^ Iftin'also to draw comparisons, 
and to fe^ what is interesting and what other¬ 
wise to European research. The latter quality 
is most valuable, for in consulting natives of the 
country, the misfortune is, that they are almost 
.sure to .suppress as trite and trivial the very 
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jthings that arer n\ost characteriatic and amusing, 
if* not the most important. 

My hearty old friend has not the least preten¬ 
sion in the world to literature or philosophy, 
(though he has a fund of information, the fruit 
of personal experience, and a rough-coated, good 
wearing sort of philosophy of his owtif) but he 
is fond of talking of what he has seen, in the true 
spirit of a traveller, and one who has lived in the 
midst of “ moving accidentsand I always 
found his accounts deliciously quaint, bold, and 
animated. It used to be refreshing to me when 
oj)pressed by the ennui and stupidity of Pera, to 
get closeted for a whole long evening with Zohrab 
and our pipes, and to talk of Turkey, the Black 
Sea, England, and the mountains of Scotland. I 
could fill volumes with my friend’s tales and odd 
remarks •,—but of this’enough. 

It will be seen that the disturbed state of pub¬ 
lic affairs, and bad healAi, prevented me from 
extending my excursions as I had proposed; but 
if my range of travel was not a wide one, I at 
least saw what 1 visited coolly and deliberately, 
and in this I differ from the generality of tour¬ 
ists, who pass so hurriedly from place to place, 

VOL. j. h 
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that they have no time for mature examination, 
and the result is a succession of pictures, weak, 
indistinct, and confused. The rather singular 
circumstance of there being only three English¬ 
men resident at Constantinople during my stay, 
in depriving me of the pleasure of the society of 
my countrymen, threw me on what resources i 
could find among the natives of the place. The 
absence of all amusements necessitated applica¬ 
tion, and many solitary hours were occupied by 
noting on paper what I had heard in conversa¬ 
tion, and seen in the day’s excursion. 

In making out ifty own catise, I have a right to 
assume my advantages; whatever may be the 
value of my observations, they are the latest made 
in Turkey, (that are likely to meet tin* public 
eye,) I believe, by two or three years ; and they 
will assist an estimation of the real state of the 
Ottoman em])ire, as 1 left it, in ()ct(>ber IKviS. 

I cannot soothe iliyself with the belief that the 
personal circumstances of an author can have, or 
even ought to have, any thing to do with the 
success of his book, or the decision of his readers; 
but the fact that the fidlowing volume has been 
written under the unfavourable influences of 
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almust uninterrupted ill .health, may soften the 
sevrfjrity of criticism, and account for my omitting 
many interesting details. 

The countenance of a public, whnnrjt is cus- 
.toipary to call intelligent and kind, (though the 
jirevalence of the former quality may be pbnox- 
iohs to th(! latter,) and a return of better health, 
may embolden me again to call attention to the 
fruits of my wanderings; in the meantime, with 
the ordinary mixture of hope and fear, I sub¬ 
mit the jiresent volume to the dread fiat, re¬ 
serving to myself the good old Italian consolation, 
that if it utterly fail and die, it^wll only go uel 
moiiero dv' pin. 


liOxnoN, Jutu' loth, 
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CHAPTER I. 

Appronfh to Smyrna from the Archi])clap:o—Scio and Tpsara— 
Present state of Ipsara—Story ofC'anaiis.tlu' Ijxariof Cajuain 
—(iu1])h of Siiiynta—View ofSmyniaaiul its NeioliliourluHid 
—First impression of the Towai and Iidiahiuints—Beauty of 
Sm juna Ijudies—Tlieir general use of Cosm»:(ics»-T)ie English 
IhirvingGroundandllospilal—LesJardiiis, Stagnant Ditelie.s, 
Malaria—Fevers, and general Insalubrity of Siuvnia—C’uri- 
ous Order for carrying Lanterns in the Streets by night— 
Anecdote. 

It was on a beautiful ev(;niii(r, about the raitbUe 
of Aujrust, 18‘27» that I found myself, after a loiisr 
.‘^truffg-le with galms, and the baffling Etesian, ttr 
annual northern wind, (which eighteen days be¬ 
fore had driven us back from the Doro passage 
to the island of Milo,) slowly sailing between 
Scio and Ipsara, and close to the latter island. 

Scio, seen in this direction, presents nothing 
to justify her claim to the title of the Flower 
vor,. I. B * 
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of the" Levant.” Lofty mountains (lesc-en(lin|r 
precipitously to the sea, with scarce a span be¬ 
tween their feet and the water’s edg'e, black rocks 
and volcano-like peaks, broad masses of burnt, 
scoria-like matter, intermixed with thick patches 
of underwood and shrubs, silence and desoIate>- 
ness, such are the features of this ])rofile. And 
it is on the other side of the island which fiices 
Asia Minor, and haiks towards Erythu', Teos, 
and Ephesus, that the beauty and cultivation of 
Scio are to be sought fi>r. Ipsara, like all the 
other small islands of Greece, (I do not remem¬ 
ber a single exception among the Cyclades and 
Sporades,) is a dark, nake<l, scorched mass, not 
even pretty or pictures<jue in its outline. The 
neat white town, now in ruins, and totally desert¬ 
ed, shone forth sweetly and reproachingly as we 
passed, recalling scenes of horror and blofid that 
made me shudder. Being built of fine stone and 
marble, like its neighbour of Scio, at the time of its 
taking (ISSt) it resisted the savage efforts of the 
■Turks to destroy it in toto. A few of the meaner 
hoitses alone c<mid be easily levelled with the earth, 
the rest were merely gutted; their fine outer walls, 
deprived of roofs, doors, and windows, remain, 
and look perhaps more melancholy' than those 
that are laid in the dust—as the skeleton on the 
heath, through which the wind whistles, and the 
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rain patter.s, is a sadder object than the unrecog¬ 
nizable remnants of mortality mouldering in the 
church-yard. There was not a human being— 
not a dog, within that (but lately) busy and pros¬ 
perous town. A seaman on board showed me, 
be)’t)nd a white stone chapel, a steep cliff, whence 
many Ijjsariote women, pursued by the Turks, 
thr?*w themselves into the sea, with their children 
in their arms. I saw the remains of the little jet 
which the enterprising islanders had constructed 
t«» defend the small j)ort below the town from 
the sf)utherly gales, and which the Turks had 
knocked to pieces. As the sun set, innumerable 
swarms of sea-fowl boomed between us and the 
island, uttering harsh, shrill cries, the only sounds 
that broke the sepulchral silence, except indeed 
tlie scarcely atulible .v/rAvc/o of our vessel passing 
through the smooth waters. 

It has been my fate, during my voyages in the 
Levant, to be becalmed three several times off 
this unfortunate island, and neither time was it 
possible to defend myself frcyn the deep, mourn¬ 
ful inij)ression, its sight and recalted destruction 
suggest. I’he last time (in December 18‘28) I 
found it as silent and deserted as ever. The 
remnant of its ])opulation that had escaped 
slaughter, and gained the shores of continental 
CJreece, had long been driven from their new 
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settlement at the Pirspiis, but were too few atul 
too poor to venture retiirniiiff to their native 
island. 

^Die trag'edy of the fall of Ipsnra is but too 
Avell known, aiul were it not so, I sh(»uld shrink 
from the detail of its horrors; but th<>r<* is*<me 
circumstance connected with it, which I have 
never seen alluded to, and which 1 will lien* 
relate, in justice to her noblest son, the [nirest 
patriot that the (ireek n*volution has produced, 
premisiiifr mv statement with the assurance that 
it rests on indubitable authority. When the 
island was menaced with the 'I'urkish attack, a 
council of the primates was conv»*ned, to decide 
on the measures to be ado})ted for def<*in <*. Tin* 
majority at once resolve<l, that it wouhl be nunl- 
ness to attemj)t, Avith their li<rht iner< hant-brif>-s, 
to arrest the course of a numerous fleet, com¬ 
posed of stronfif aiul lofty inen-of-war, and that 
they had sufficiently provided for the defl*nce of 
the island, by g-arrisoninp it with six hundred 
Albanians, and planting- slight batteries abov<* 
the pgints of*debarkati()n. The go(»d (’anaris, 
who was present, trembled at this decision, and 
conquering his diffidence, and a natiu-al difficulty 
he had in expressing himself before an assembly, 
r(»se and opposed it with all his might. He re¬ 
ferred,* modestly, t(> what he had done against 
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tlio Turks with the saiue small craft that were 
now contemned : he asked if the Turks could be 
supposed to have improved as sailors? whether 
they were not as blind and inexpert as ever? He 
spoke of the changes and chances of \t'ind and 
•weather, which are alwa^'s favourable to the 
skilful party; he begged, he implored his coun¬ 
trymen to put their vessels to sea, converting 
two, three, or even four into fire-ships. But he 
spoke to men blinded by immediate and private 
interests and j»rejudices, and who were resolute 
to their own ruin. The fact was, most of the 
shij)s had been already drawn u]) in the two 
small ports of the island, and tlieir guns removed 
to furnish the inefficient land-battfiiies. The 
minority that voted M’ith Canaris, convinced by 
th(> arguments, or overawed by the far superior 
number of their oj)j)onents, slunk from his side; 
and wlu'n he rose again with tears of grief and 
rage in his eyes, and poured tardy but bitter 
invectives on the leaders of the land-party, re¬ 
proaching the;n with the folly of relying on mer¬ 
cenaries Avhose faith was to be*bought and sold,* 
and threatened them with the dreadful fate that 
befell the neighbouring island of Scio two years 
before, he was tnnudtuously silenced, thrust out 
of the council, thrown down, and trampled be¬ 
neath the feet of his countrymen. In the, moment 
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of fury, yataghans were even drawn against the 
life of the man who had done so much for the 
Greek cause, whose name was a terror to the 
Turks, and will hereafter hallow the island he in 
vain attempted to save, for his adversaries’ o]h- 
nions were preferred, and Ipsara, after a procs'ss 
of blood and crime, became what wo now see 
it.* Canaris, with his family, as is well remem¬ 
bered, had the good fortune to be among the 
number of those who escape<l in some of the 
shij)s, when the island was taken. The humilia¬ 
tion and wrong's he had suffered, ]>roduced no 
effect on the hero’s patriotism. As soon as he 
had seen his wife and children in safety, his first 
demand was for another fire-shij), with which 
(only a month and a few days after he had been 

Since tlic very coiunicncoinent of the (Jrcs-k Ilcvdliitioii, 
certain Frcnclniicn, takin;; their time from Pouqticnlle, liavo 
broil in the habit of hoapiiiir indiscriminatr nlnisr on the Fn^- 
lish flag in the Levant—on the Eiiglisli as onrinirs to Cirifks ! 
It will be easy for me to show'the incon'ectne.ss of their state¬ 
ments. But are these gentlemen awan' of the aceiisations 
brought against their flag Among many, 1 will here mention 
one. Tlie Greeks v^-c^ise the eommatiiler of a French shi)) of 
war (a corvette) of having employed himself for days in taking 
soundings round the Island of Ipsani, of ascertaining the projier 
])oints for landing, and of having given the fruit of these obser- 
vatioas to the Turkish Captain-Pasha, to direct him in liis 
attack on Ipsara. And I have heard others {not (•ireks) say, 
that such a plan, immediately after the French survey, wa-s .strn 
on lioard Uie Turkish Admiral’s ship. 
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driven from his native home) he performed his 
tliird grand exploit^ burning a Turkish forty-gun 
frigate under sail, and defeating Husref Pasha’s 
projected attack on the island of Samos. Had 
the Greeks possessed at the beginning .of their 
j-ev^lution a dozen men with the bravery, de¬ 
votedness, and other virtues of Canaris, with a 
superaddition t»j his qualities, of eloquence, (for 
the Greeks in this, as in so many other points, 
identify themselves with their ancestors, and are 
to be governed but by men who can speak them 
well,) their cause would have been long ago tri¬ 
umphant ; the slaughter which has so thinned 
their numbers, the desolation Avhich has visited 
nearly all the territories they are to possess; the 
catalogue of civil dissensions, piracies, and other 
crimes, would have been sj)ared them, and the 
interference of European powers (an interference 
that WW(/ always prove dangerous when proceed¬ 
ing from the strong to the weak) would have 
been required only under the form of recogni¬ 
tion, or, perlnyis, of political guarantee. Greece 
would have then started wuth «u Jair name, free , 
from the obloquy which (and in part justly) is 
now cast upon her. 

But, to proceed with my approach to Turkey. 
The next morning, when I went on deck, I found 
we were under the lofty “ Black Cape,” Cara- 
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bournou, and merging into the long, winding bay 
of Smyrna. We still saw behind us Ipsara, Scib, 
and the islets called the Spalinadores, whilst to 
the left the high points of Lesbos were in view, 
peering over the Phocean Cape, which, with Cara- 
bournoii, forms the mouth of the Smyrnean gtii^ih.- 
Our progress was, however, extremely slow until 
about ten o’clock, when the inbat, or westCily 
wind, which l)lows regularly during the suinmer 
months up the Gidph, wafted us on our way, 
and hurried us j)ast scenes of great interest and 
beauty. We saw in succession the site of the 
aucieut and Greek Clazoiuene, and the modern 
town of Vourla, with picturesque windmills and 
Turkish c^ieteries to our right; and to our left, 
the broad mouth of the classical river Hernius, 
a long line of salt cones, and the windmills and 
minarets of Menimenn. At noon we came to, 
off the Sangiac Castle, which is situated where 
the bay contracts, on a projecting slip of land, 
under the bohl and picturesque mountain, called, 
from the double cone in which it terminates, the 
“ Two Brothers?” or, by Italian sailors, “ Lt; 
MamelTe.” Here a boat visited us, containing 
no less a personage than the governor of the 
fortress—a fat, dirty old Turk. The business of 
this functionary would have been tt> examine tin* 
nature of the ship’s cargo, whether she carried 
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auimiiiiitiou c»r arniR, or. Greeks; but this was 
business that could not be done without trouble. 
IIis nn)de of proceeding' was much more simple. 
When asked what he wanted, he repli.ed, “ due 
talleri,” marking the number on hirf fingers. 

■ This sum being given to him without demur, he 
smiled graciously, said “buono! buono! c.T,pitan,” 
sift down cross-h'gged in the bottom of the boat, 
and made a mute si<fn to his men, who rowed 
him to another v<*ssel a-stern of us. We passed 
safelv through the narrow channel left by the 
encroaching flats, and laughed heartily (knowing 
that no serious injury could ensue) avIkui, on 
looking back, we saw three heavy “ argitsies” 
flounder on the sandy sh<»als, the dij^iosit of the 
river llermus. 

The scenery here assumed the characters of 
beauty. On shore, by the castle, was a small 
Turkish village, a low nnisque, a narrow ceme¬ 
tery with tall black cypresses, and the “ turbaned 
Slone,” some 'Furkish kiosks, gay with red paint, 
with fronts nil wimlows, and open to the cool 
breeze, lofikiug out from the niTdcit of sober olive-* 
groves, or rich clumps of the odorous myrtle. 
A little further on, an<l close to a sjiot called 
Jackal-bournou, I })erceived near the sea-shore 
an encampment of Yerooks,* and a large drove 

* Wuiidcriu^; jiasltuiil triln's dial live in 
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wc see our kind friend S-with his aid-de> 

camps, (his cashier and warehouseman,) two 
strapping Armenians, with calpacs as big as 
balloons, shaved heads, long coal-black miistu- 
shoes, unbuttoned throats, loose benlx/teti, shawls 
round their waists, petticoats, broad scarlet tr<kw- 
sers, and soleless boots of a c(»chineal colour, 
thrust intt> slippers of the same hue. nbw 

experienced, that though travelling in the East 
has its inconveniences and hardships, it has its 
comforts and advant^es too-; we went on shore 
at once, and repaired to our friend’s lumse, witii- 
out any mention being made of quarantine or 
passports, or any of those things which in civi¬ 
lized conijiries are such checks and torments on 
one’s movements; and our luggage coming 
after us, passed close under the noses- of the au¬ 
thorities of the Turkish custom-house, without 
their testifying any inclination to ]»ry into our 
portmanteaus. (I remained in Turkey long 
enough to see some importjint changes attem]>t(‘d 
in certain of these inatters, ])articj’larly in those 
relating to passjifirts ami police reguluti«»ns ; but 
hitherto they have been almost confined to the 
capital. When 1 arrive there, I will detail 
them.) 

The generality of travellers who have lately 
visited S.myrna, have gone there from the Morca, 
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or the impoverished islands of Greece, wliere 
they had suffered privations of every kind ; and 
have, naturally enoaffh, found that this town, 
which iironi its extensive trade and European 
])opuiatioTi, does possess some of the comforts of 
•ci’rtlized lif<>, is a delig'htful residence—a para¬ 
dise in the desert. Even the wanderers from the 
other direction, who have just left the palaces 
and the etiquette of I’era, and have their UK'mo- 
ries full of the torpifyinfr inHuem-es of stately 
parties, composed mainly of dniwsy dron-<*mans, 
with their no better “halves,” the second-hand 
retailers of the airs of Madame I’Amhassadrice, 
on findino" themselves in a jilace where etiqm'tte 
is unknown; (excej)t alwaysamoni»‘tli#consuls;) 
where there is an easv familiar intercourse be- 
tween all parties; w here every evening, if yon 
like, you may go to an unceremonious soirtV, 
and see pretty-faced young Levantines, wdio can 
laugh, and <lance, and “he agreeable ;” and wdiere 
yoti meet W'ith men, undistinguished, it is true, 
by high quali^es either of principle. (»r intellect, 
but W'ho are civil, friendly, and^eerful;—I say,* 
even these trav<‘llers are apt to place Smyrna 
high in the scale of })leasant residences, and to 
draw a veil over its deformities and impurities. 
Now, the difference of my immediately preceding 
circumstances, w'hich formed indeed a.contrast 
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but unfavourable to Smyrna, may very well ac¬ 
count for the difference of my first impression. 
I had fcome from pleasant Italy, where 1 had left 
society and friends, and the resources of. a jrreat 
capital. ' A short stay at Malta, which possesses 
in La Valetta one of the finest cities in the 
Mediterranean, hud been very ufrrc'euble. I had 
suffered no privations on the voyaire, (which, 
lonp: as it hud been, cuidd s<'arcely be deemed 
tedious, considerin<f the interest of the islands we 
passed and stayed at,) and 1 had an old and dear 
friend with me, to ward off the approjicbes of 
ennui. The first impressions, therefore, that I 
received from Smyrna, were far from flattering : 
the woodwv houses seemed more mean and fragile 
—the streets narrower and filthier—the air more 
sultrv, foul and oppressive—the mos<pii(oes, fleas, 
and “other vermin,” larger in size, and more 
persecuting in nature, than I had ever yet seen. 
^Thepeople too (I mean.the Franks, and the men 
only) seemed of a strange hybridous iiatun', 
something neither Christian nf»r •Turk, Asiatic 
* nor Eiyopean f *find I wits struck with a general 
absence of information, spirit, and liberality, 
really astonishing, at the present day,, in j>eople, 
natives of England, France, Italy, &c., or de¬ 
scended, as they pretty generally are, frtnn 
parents bom in those countries. They appeared 
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to hav(‘, ill turns, the syni|)athies, the listlessness, 
aiK^ supineness of the Moslemins, without being 
striking and picturesque like them :—^the light¬ 
ness of character and vanity of the Greeks, with¬ 
out their vivacity and natural talent. F thought 
•the reigning ])lea.sure, that of sitting three or 
four hours <>n a sofa or a wooden stool, and smok- 
inS- ten or twenty pipe.s, a very dull one; their 
casino, or assembly rooms, with interminable dis¬ 
courses on figs, s[)onges, and pirates, with news¬ 
papers three months old, I thought duller still. 
The variety of costume and feature presented by 
the Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and Franks, 
ail seen jostling together in the narrow streets, 
was amusing for awhile; but that awn passed, 
and was succeeded by a feeling of a less pleasant 
nature. Esich class of that strange mixture was 
losing the characteristic markings of its caste or 
nation: there was no spirit, no raciness in either. 
A turban and caftan, make the Frank 

'I'urk ; a hat and coat, the Turk a Frank. The 
moral changes necessary fty identification would 
be scarcely more considerable ;^d the sapie may* 
be said of all the sons of Mammon, be their race 
what it inay, that haunt this great scala of the 
Levant. Thus far I beg to remind the reader: 
—I speak of first impressions; during a residence 
of many months 1 ha<i time for examination, and 
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Aome of these were considerably modified, us will 
be seen. 

Of the beauty of the Sinyrniote ladies I had 
heard and read much, and my first observati<ms 
went to'confirm the hijrh character that has been 
piven of it by travellers. When seen at their 
wide, open n'indows, (where, by the by, they are 
to be seen nearly all the day throuifh,) they b>ok 
enchanting-. Their turbaned head-dress is the 
most g-raceful I have st>en, and a fac-simile in 
style to that fotind on anci<‘nt statiu's—the works 
of the most hilented of the Asiatic CJreeks, the 
elegant lonians. The formation of their heads 
is generally fine; their reirular and arched eye¬ 
brows, their large coal-black eyes, fringed with 
long silky lashes, their complexion, the expn's- 
sion of their countenance, a mixture of laimuor 
and cheerfulness and coquetry, are calculated to 
strike, and Ho strike, fit a Hisfo/irr. Ihit, like 
pictures, if they wish t(,» keej) up the full force 
f>f the enchaiitnumt, they should nev»*r descend 
from their frames, (tlje windows,) where r>nly the 
more favourabK?^j)art of their figure is visible— 
where their defects are concealed, and where one 
cannot perceive that their (webrows are trimmed 
and dved, and that thev are indebted for the 
lilies and roses of their complexion to the UoynHji, 
or itinerant vender of colours. The use of cos- 
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iiu'tics in here bo p-enerul mul undisguised, that 
f risk none of ihos’e daiiffers from inv fair friends 
in the Levant, by stating i\w fact that I might 
incur by a mere hint or implication ^mong my 
fairer countrywoiium. 

• •The very first walk I tt»ok (on the evening 
after my arrival) which presented me with these 
bt^nitiful heail-j)ieces, led me strangely enough to 
the I*rot<‘stant burying-ground and the English 
hospital, as if on j)urpose to check any gay or 
agreeable f(*eling that might offer itself iii my 
new sojourn. The Imrying-ground on the edge 
of the t<»wn, Imt not quite out of it, is a small, 
uneven, thorn and weed-covered enclosure, only 
jiartially girt in by walls. The graves.,.4vhich are 
already rather nuima’ous, are oecuj)ied (with a 
few e.\ceptions) by English, or desc(*ndaiits «)f 
English. While 1 was there, the funeral of a 
sailor from one of our ships of war on the station, 
took place. 1 hH)ked into the poor fellow’s grave 
—it was not deep, and yet it u’as half full of 

water. Tliis,.I u'as informed, was the case with 

# 

every grave dug i!i the ground t^tind though the 
water nmy oo/.e from the Meles, (Homer’s own 
river, a branch of which flows close by,) I should 
think that scarcely enough to reconcile the feel¬ 
ings of the relatives to the unseemly immersion 
of remains but a few hours cold in deat^i. The 
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grave of an EnglishniRii in a foreign land has 
always been to me an object of great int(*re.st: I 
have stood by the sitle of many—at Lisbon, at 
Leghorn,. at Rome, Naples, and Constantinojde, 
but I neVer saw any thing so slovenly and inde¬ 
corous as here. There was hardly a trace of that 
delicacy and religi<»us respect to the dead that 
distinguishes our country in general—a feelfng 
which, in spite of the cold-blooded, ilesecrating 
calculations of juditical economists and utilita¬ 
rians, is honourable to our character, and which 
we share with the most anci«‘nt and the most re¬ 
fined nations. The tombs of tlu" Cireeks and 
Romans formed sacred avenues their cities 
and towi>s> ami are among (he most sp]endi<l 
works they have left to our admiration, and tlu> 
violation of a temjile was scarcely considered 
more sacrilegious than the violation of a tomb. 
The present c<*metery of Smyrna U rather a re¬ 
cent uc<]uisition—the fiuaner one stoojl near to 
the foot of Mount Pagus; it was abamloned some 
years ago, ami the Turks have Uiken away the 
' tomb-stones amr'lablets it contained, t(t employ 
them in the barracks they are now building for 
the regular troops, without a word of rtunon- 
strance being uttered. The English h<»spital 
stands close to the burying-ground, to which it 
is but too frequently the portal: ami as if that 
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vicinity were not onouffh. to exercise an evil in- 
fliiQiioo over the spirits of the victims of disease, 
the narrow court-yard, scarcely larg-er than “a 
chair-hiinbcre<l closet,” has been dug into graves, 
and is covered with grave-stones. The* house is 
•small, and in want of repair; the situation low, 
<laiii;t, close, and unhealthy. At the time of my 
visit, it contained several patients, chiefly, I be¬ 
lieve, sailors from our trading vessels; they were 
lying on wretched pallets, some of them un])ro- 
vided with mosquito-curtains, ap])endages abso¬ 
lutely indispensable t«* any man (ev('n in health) 
who would close his eyes in Smyrna; and the 
mosqnit(»-nets thiit did exist, were too old and 
rajfged to jx'rform their duty of excluding the 
|>ersevering and tormenting insects. I shoidd be 
uinvilling to attach the serious blame of this cruel 
neglect and misconduct to any particidar person 
or j)ersons; I describe what I saw in August, 
lS‘i7» with extreme surprise, being ])reviously 
aware that tin* Levant (A)mpany had been accus¬ 
tomed, at least, t(» j»r<ivide,Hberally for the esta¬ 
blishment, and that the llritisli^overnnu'nt had 
g(‘neronsly taken on itself this charge, with many 
f>thers, on .the dissolution of that association.* 

*• Diirinf; nty stay in Sin_\niia, a comniissirni was appointed 
to exainiiie inti> tlie state of this lios])iiaI. Some trifliny im- 
pri>veinents followed. Tin* eapital defeet admits of iv> improve- 
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From this melancholy survey of grave and 
pest-honse, passing through some filthy, narfow 
lanes, where I ran the risk, so t>ft(‘n incurred, 
and, asit.M'ould appear to a stranger, so mira¬ 
culously' avoided in Smyrna, of being squeezt*d 
to death by a long string of loaded camels,•• I 
emerged into an open sort of faubourg, called 
by the Franks “ Les Jardins.” Here the fruitTul 
causes i>f malaria, fever, and infection, met me 
at every stej); nor could I wonder, as the Sniyr- 
niots did, after a brief survey, why the place 
shoidil have lately been s<i unhealthy during the 
heats of summer ; and why so many of tin* poorer 
classes of Christians, who resided near this spot, 
and in th«slower parts of the town, should have 
fallen victims to a dreadfid fever durin<r the pre¬ 
sent season (the .summer of lS‘i70 1 “ 

nieiil ; tlir siuiiititm i.s inosi jMriiicinii';-it oii;;lii tn Iw rc- 
nuivjil. 

'J'hc French have a sjtario.is ami airv hospital, with an 
garilun Ix'furr it, siliiati- on tin- .Marina, iuitl o]H'n to 
the .sahitarv (liiirnal hreeze of thf iubut. .Tliis Iioqiiiul hius 
, been hut a short tiiij/i8»fi)ii.sfu‘(l; and hcri' many of the Fn-m-h 
sailors, wounded at the battle of N'avarino, were landed and 
cuml. 

Iti Dr. Clarke, (he re.sideni physician and suri'con, the hospi¬ 
tal (a.s well as the Kiiglish families) is admirablv protided fitr; 
with skill and extrente attention, this gentleman unites the most 
iiifreeablf manners, and a kindm ss and beiietolence of character, 
it has heetj riircly mv lot to meet «iih. 
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Riimber of ditches.of prefen, stagnant water, in¬ 
fested with vepetable decomposition, or dried up 
by the long an<l violent heats of summer, with a 
deep unwholesome deposit, traverse ‘this sub¬ 
urban paradise, at a few paces from the town, 
*and from the best quarter of it.* To confine 
the destructive miasma thus generated, there are 
numerous trees, banks, and garden walls, which 
jirevent the free circulation of the sea breezes, 
and retain the poison in such a manner as to 
render it almost impossible for the inhabitants to 
avoid inhaling it. The waters of these pesti¬ 
lential ditches are furnished, in part, by an ill- 
directed branch of the Meles, and, in part, by 
the heavy tropical-like rains that fall during the 
winter. . To give them jiroper beds, would be a 
work of trifling difficidty, for in no instance are 
they more than half a mile distant from the sea; 
but so fur are the jieople from thinking of this 
useful undertaking, that they permit the chan¬ 
nels, natural or artificial, which already exist 
and issue in the bay, to be clmkcd up at their 
outlets. The lords of the land, the indolent 
Turks, never think of these things: not one in 
ten thousand, perhaps, could be brought to un- 

♦ Called by the KnglisU “ Bond Street,” by tlie French 
“ lia Rue dcR Roses.” Tlic (Ireeks have a less fashionable, 
and les.s agreeable name for it, i. e. “ Copriek, or Dunghill.” 
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derstand the nature of the e.vil; and then, in 
addition to their want of motive, must he added, 
that they live in an elevated part of the town, 
on the side of the hill, away from these dan¬ 
gerous nuisances, and that the annual summer 
fever does not extend its influence so far. C<‘t' 
the dogs lie in the jdain “ till ague eat them up,” 
—what is that to them? The pottr rayahs, tin* 
Greeks and Armenians, (the Jews live on the 
Turkish side, and almost as high up the hill as 
their masters,) can hardly be supposed lo do any 
thing which would betray a spirit of enterpris(« 
and improvement and the j)ossession of luoiu'v, 
each suflicient to awaken persecution. But 
might nof the five thousand Franks, that live iti 
the stye of Smyrna, do something to purify it, 
by treating with the local government, ami 
taking the insignificant undertaking into their 
own hands? .Surtdy they should look t«» it. 
For these last six years, -tlu* fev<T, which bi*gins 
with the great heats, has been increasin!; in 
extent and dan^r, and now threatens to dej>o. 
pulate Christian Smyrna.* 

* I feel warmly on this sulijcct. Durinjr (he summer of last 
year two of my countrymen and friends (Air. John Wilkinson 
and Afr. .lames Sandison) fell victims to the detestiihle Smyrna 
fever. They died within a few days of each other, after a very 
•diort iline!i.s'. 
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IJ(*fiidt‘S these exterior enemies, there are other 
cuHses within the Frank town, fruitful in effects 
j)reju<lieial to health. The sewers and drains 
run throiiffh the streets and the court-yards of 
the best houses, rmly a few inches under the 
})jlvenient, which is frequently lot>se and full of 
crannies, (sa'^vi spiracula ditis,) that emit the 
most fetid vapours; and myriads of insects {ge¬ 
nerated by this filth and closeness, and the beat 
indicated by the thermonietor’s varyincf from 
ninety to a hundred, or even a hundred and five 
<le{rrees, add t<trment to })estileuce, and render 
Smvrna ins\jp])ortable from May to the end of 
September. “ Were* it not for tin* inbat or re- 
tiTular westerly breeze, that blows freshly up the 
{<ful])h, the jdace would be altoffether uninhabit¬ 
able.” This has been remarked by Dr. Chandler, 
and all the travellers since his time; and from 
my ex{)erience of the horrid state of the atmo¬ 
sphere, aft('r only tw<* or three days’ interruption 
of its ])urifyin<f visitation, I shoidd subscribe im- 
j)licitly to their belief. I *vas alsi) informed bv 
s<tme old inhabitants, that it was {renerally durinir 
the remission of the inbat (when, for examph*, it 
had not blown for st*veral days) that their putrid 
and gastric fevers, and other disorders, were 
observed to declare themselves.* 

* Jii |S2S, wliicli was a most lailicuhliv voar. ll^■ iiortlu-rK 
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On retiiruing from my promonado iu 

th€‘ g'ardens, the nig-ht fell, and every person I 
met I saw furnished M’ith a lant(‘rn. 1 run a 
frreater risk than 1 was aware of at the time; 
fur if the police giiard of Turkish mountaimuM’s 
meet yon without a light, they have orders ’lo' 
arr(*st yon, and the discretionary ])ower of ill 
treating von. Thev Jire extreiindv active in this 
respect, as it is almost tin* only <-as«> in which, by 
the good regulations of the pr(*sent pasha, tlu'v 
are allowed to interfere with I’Vaiiks. A gen¬ 
tleman Avith whom I aa’us ac(inainted, Iniving to 
go hut a short distance in the town, thought that 
a clear moonlight, n hich rendered a lantern j)er- 
fectly nnnvcessary, Avonld be excuse surtiicient for 
his going without one. Close to the door of his 
hous<! he fell in with the guard. “ Wh(‘re’s your 

light cried they, gruffly_“ 'riiercs” repli<*«l 

he, pointing to the mo<m. The Turks neither 
admitted the nd’ereiice, .nor aidniired the 
and cudgelled him soundly, notwithstanding that 
ho wore a hat.* 


winds (so cool at C'oustuiiliiiojik', so sulliM'utinf' licri') were 
fre(jiiout, and the inbal, was of course siis]icndcd. 

* 'J'lie rcpilalion of carrving lii'lits, where lluTe are no 
lainjis in the streets, is a f<(K»d fine; and jiartieulnrly at Sin_\Tiia, 
where iherj; is always a set of ainjihihioiis Selavonians, Maltese, 
See., who are not too much to he trusleil in a dark ni;'hl. 
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'rrai»()iiilUl_v of Sinynm—CliaracU-r of llie ]’;i.s1ki —IliKlurical 
Skcu-li of lliffJrcek Massacres—Kxfcutinii of ludian Sailors 
Jiy thfc 'J'urkisli (iovoriiinciil—('liarity of the Kiiglish Resi¬ 
dents to the sufferiiij^ (ireeks—Anecdote of M. David, the 
Fri'iieh t'onsid—Kiisy suppression of the Janisstiries at 
Smyrna. 

At my tirrival, (in August 18‘27.) Smyrna, 

thong'll suffering' in eommerce, and from tht^ 

daring piracies that were then daily ctnflmitting, 

had been, in the enjoyment of tranquillity for a 

long time ; that is, for more than a year I It is 

rtirely that so many months revolve, for those 

who are in the tt*rritories of the sultan, M’ithont 

some scenes of distraction, or at least motives of 

alarm. But jieople get used to this like even- 

thing (>lse, and'I really beliew that for the Frank 

dwellers at Smyrna and Constantinople,, these 

alarms and tragic scenes have become essentially 

¥ 

necessary, as excitements and occnjiatioiis. In 
the first of these places particularly, every third 
man will on any given day in the year (no matter 
how clear may be the horizon, physical op moral) 
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beat Croaker* in foreseoinf^ ?«id pn^diftinf^ «da- 
inities. Tlmt epicure in tales of destruction and 
misery, could see that the earthquake which 
overthrew Lisbon Avas “ couiiny round in a 
circle,” and must so»)n arrive at Loinlon; but 
these his congenial spirits can descry earthquake, 
fire, war, j)lague, famine, and the Avhoh* count¬ 
less list of human calamities adA'aucing upon 
them in solid stjuares from every ])»tint of the 
compass, as if the ])owers in heaven, th<> p<>wj*rs 
on earth, and thos<^ under the earth, had no 
other business whatever, and ha<l fornusi a league 
to M^age exclusive hostilities on the mart of figs, 
opium, and cottcm bales. This, on ordinary oc¬ 
casions, “may amuse them; but ill times when 
there were real/i/ reasons for fear, (aftJT the 
battle of Xavarim*, for examph-.,) I have seen a 
knot of these alarmists heaj» horror n}>on horror, 
until, like children telling ghost-storii-s, tluw 
trembled at the accumulation. 

The last current alarm had been, that laird 
Cochrane was coming with the ■“ Hellas,” and 
the brigs of the (ireek n:ivy, to burn Sinyrmi to 
the ground—Turks, Greeks, yVrnienians, .lews, 
and Franks;—Avhich indeed was a jmssible thing 
to occur, considering how agreeable such a deed 


• * ill Goldsaiilh’s “ (tuoil-nutunil Man.” 
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wpuld be to the p,owers of Europe; and how 
(.‘usy.it was to eflFect, as there were seldom more 
than two or three ships of the line, and sonuf 
half-dozen of frigates and other ships, -English, 
Erench, American, Dutch, Austrian, &c.j in tin? 
po?t at a time. The tranquillity lately enjoyed 
was disturbed shortly after my becoming a so¬ 
journer among them, by news of the treaty of 
the Gth of Jidy, signed by England, France, and 
Russia, to s(!ttle the Cirei^k affair, and clear the 
Levant of blood and piracy. This, it was fore¬ 
seen, w(*uld brinir the powers in hostile collision 
Avith the Porte, in the train of which would 
come rej(risals, confiscation, ca])tivity, or death. 
In this instances the j>robability of the predic¬ 
tion, ami the interests they had at stake*, (many 
of them their all,) gave a rather more sane cha¬ 
racter to their specidations; and it would not 
have been fair for ji stranger, Avho. had netthing 
but a ])ortmunteau among them, and Avho could 
go uAvay on board of shi}> sit any moment he 
chose, to deprecate too severely the extent of 
their apprehensions, or their maledictions against 
the half-butchered (ireek people, (who ought to 
have been left to the Turkish knife,) or their 
animadversions on Mr. Canning, and on the 
injustice and ilhberality of England and her 
allies! 
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Hnssan, M'ho had -been pasha of Smyrna for 
several years, was a great favourite (and d»‘- 
servedly so) M'ith all classes of its motley popu¬ 
lation. .Though not exempt from all vices of a 
Turkish governor, he had generally shown him¬ 
self moderate, tolerant, just, an<l averse to bhlbd- 
shed. He ha<l established an excellent police, 
and deeds of violence had become rare in his 
jiirisdiction. Hassan was appoint<‘d about the 
time »)f the breaking out of the (Jreek llevolu- 
tion, and had immediately to [lass through scem*s 
«»f extreme difficulty and danger. When tlu* 
Moslemins resolved to avenge the losses and 
(occasional) cruelty suffered by their brethri'H in 
the Mofea and elseudien*, M'ith the entire d(>- 
struction of the unoffending, nnarnu'd Cireeks in 
Asia Minor, Smyrna, M'here those dev(»tetl la*- 
ings reside<l in erreat nunih(*rs, b(>cani(‘ a bhaaly 
stage, on M’hich murder, and crimes to M'hich 
murder is mercy, M’crq exhibited, M'ith varying 
degrees of activity, during months. Hassan 
exerted himself, from the very beginning, to stay 
the teqipest; but it M'as not to he conjure*!, and 
soon threatene*! his oM'n head. During a brief 
intermission of its fury, he had calle<l t<»gether a 
number of Turks of age, and a certain rank, 
(the notnhlea of Smyrna and its districts,) to <le- 
vise measures for securing tranquillity. 'ITiese 
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unfortunate men were convened in a Isirge room 
attacjied to the Turkish custom-house, near the 
])asha’s palat (?, wlu.m unfortunately the populace 
ascertained that a large merchant-vessel which 
had been in the port uiuler Russian coloufs, and 
Inuhsaihul down to the Sangiac castle on her way 
out of tile gulph of Smyrna, was in fact a Greek, 
and*ha(l taken a great number of fugitive G’-ec^k 
families on board. A cry was immediately 
raised, the }»asha was accused of treachery, and 
of befriending the Greeks; every jiossible exag¬ 
geration and misrepresentation was made use of 
by tlie orators of the blood-thirsty mob, and 
llassaii, and tlu* council he ha<l assembled, were 
devoted to destruction. The nniltitiuh*, rein¬ 
forced by all the caiKtillr, of the neighbourhood, 
rushed to the custom-house, where the jmor 
men, devising measures of peace and good-will, 
were advised by the imjirecations that pealed 
around them, of their dt*ath-warrant. It was in 
vain to attempt to harangue the noisy, maddened 
mob below ; and an attempt at defence in the 
slight wooden kiosk they were *n, and .to be 
maintained by their weak arms, against thou¬ 
sands, was eipially vain. In vain also the jiasha 
sent out a body of his troops to their relief j they 
could not penetrate the dense mass, they dared 
not emerge fnmi the s(]uur<> before their master’s 
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residence, which was alroadv menaced with an 
attack. Left to themselves, and to a few faithful 
servants, who endeavoured to secure the <lo«>rs 
and windows aQ'iiinst tlu^ assailants, the catsis- 
tro]>he'was not hmg delayed. 'J'he nioh became 
masters of the house, and massacred ev(‘rv huMiira 
beinef in it. (I have heard a jierson in the 
pasha's service, describe the scene that preselited 
itself ill the council-room the folh>win!i- luorniiifr, 
with a detail of horror that fixed it on mv mind, 
ami makes me shudder even now ; the bodies of 
the respectable old men were literally rut tn 
f/irrrs —severed limbs and heails, with their L'^rey 
Ijpards clotted with yore, and other mutilated 
remains, actually strewed the lloors of these* 
atrocious shambles.) After exnlliinr in their in¬ 
fernal gratification f<»r awhile, the mob, hunyry 
for iu*w victims, yathereel round the jialace* of 
the pasha. Fortunately the low<*r part <if this 
was jiretty solidlv built in stone, and a stone Avail 
and stroriy jialisades snrronnded it. 'I'he few 
troe»ps immediately jilxmt his jierson, stood firm 
and faithful, ifinl oifer(‘(i the appearance* e>f an 
eerganiseel body, always (theniyh e*ve*r so Ave-ak) 
imposiny to a vile mob. Their fury, Avhich had 
beem headlemy Avhere ne)ne*, or the Avenikest r<*- 
sistance could be; eiffered to the*m, here e-aine to 
a pause;;—they Avavereel, ami re>tire*<l from before; 
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windoAvs and other apertures, bristled with top- 
liuiks^and pistols, re*ady to oj)en a deadly fire on 
them. M(!antiine the darkness of night had 
closeil, and the pasha’s messengers, by dropping 
through some hack AvindoAA's, got unperceived 
fwmi the jjalace, and summoned many of his 
friends, and of the well-affectcd, to his defence, 
Ha!?San’s coolness and judgment are said never 
to have forsaken him for a moment. As the 
night advanced, the mob again condensed, and 
advanced with rencAved imj)etuosity ; they forced 
the ]>alisa«les, and Avere rushing on in front of 
the ])alac(', Avlu'ii the jtasha ordere»l the chief 
gate to be thrc*Avu Avide open. The siy-ht of tAA'o 
long cannons Avithin tlie narrow passage, of the 
iop}>}s* with the inatcli in hand, and a bodv of 
Albanians and others, (Ilassan’s guard,) Avith 
levelled muskets, in the rear of the artillerA', 
(pielled their Ixiiling hearts ;—they pushed back, 
to the right, to the left, every way but forAvard, 
and ended the disgrace! »»f the day by a general 
and precipitous fiighf. The^ panic, indeed, Avas 
s«) complete, that in less than a* quarter of an 
ln)ur not one of tin* Avretches AA-^as to be seen, 
and the hoAvling city became as quiet as a mid- 
night heath. 


* ('aiinoniois. 
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The iniprt'ssion producod on thi* minds of tin* 
mob by tbe pasha’s undaunted eondnet, and on 
the milder and more respectable part of the 
Turkish citizens, by the massacre of the notables 
at the custom-house, forwarded the views at 
which Hassan had been lonff labonrinL^ to sitwp 
the eipially ini«|uitous massacn' of the peacjdul 
(ireek population, which had been carried on for 
months, in spite of tlu* ord«'rs and the lhr»‘ats of 
the Porte, that could hsirdly wish to extenninate 
so useful a p«>rtion of its Asiatic population, 
thouu'h it miffht at first wink at what it consi¬ 
dered a political check, or an ad ferrtireni chas¬ 
tisement. Hut the ruffianly mob, while destroyinif 
CJreeks.like yame in pres(*rves, liad become, in 
fact, masters of the town, from which tlu'v iuui 
frightened sjieculation and commerce, to tin* no 
small detriment of the jiashu’s reveum*. Neither 
the voice of Pasha, Miudla, ni>r Onlema nas 
listened to; and every remonstrance against mur¬ 
der and robbery was interjireted into a guilty 
predilection for the ^Greeks. Ilassan had now a 
favourable opportunity to make head against 
them, and he did so with ]>romptitude and dis- 
cernnient. He rallied round him the frieiuls 
of order in Smyrna, and several ayans of his 
piLshalik; and some from the districts «>f Magmsia, 
ami thy* valleys of the Hermiis and Caicus, as- 
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sjsted him with ni(»n and arms, with their coun¬ 
tenance, and in most instances with their personal 
attendance. The Moslemins of the town, not 
usually a ferocious people, w<!re soon* detached 
from the imirderous h'ag'ue; those of the neig-h- 
hnnriiiy country, chietly mountaineers, and in- 
Hnitelv more daiig-erous, were induced to return 
to*their homes, and the only set ag-ainst which 
Ilassan was ohlig-ed to employ violent measHr(!s, 
was a body of C'andiote Turks, most of them 
long s(>ttled at Smyrna, as butclu'rs, j)ort<*rs, &c. 
sanguinarv villains, who had been the princij)al 
actors in the tragedy. Some of the leading cha¬ 
racters <»f their hand were seized, and beheaded or 
strangled; the mass was constrained to*embark, 
and Avere transported to C'andia. Of a few strag¬ 
glers that remained behind concealed, scarcely 
om* es«-aped prompt detectitm, and execjition. 
'Fhe ))asha then felt he had purged Smyrna— 
tramjuilHty was ri'stored about the end «)f June 
since when no more massacres have been 
per))etrated here. Of the dreadful transactions 
of which Smyrna had been the scene for.n(>arlv 
twelve months preceding that period, accounts, 
but faidty and unconnected, were remitted occa¬ 
sionally to Kurope at the time. I have no incli¬ 
nation to rt'sume or collate them. I luiA'e already 
<letailed some such particulars, replete with the 
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horrid monotony of rrime, but there are a fejv 
circumstances not jyeuerally known, which juay 
be worth a moment’s attention. When the Turks 
commenced their murderous attack on the (5 reeks 
in the streets of Smyrna, the merchants and most 
of the people of that caste, at all in easy circiflif- 
stances, shut themselves uj) in their houses. IJut 
the poor labourin|r men, who lived from day to 
day, on their day’s work, could not do this; they 
must either go out or starve. In the streets, 
their destroyers, particularly the Candiote butch¬ 
ers, were in movement, like sportsmen beating 
the bush, or watching the sjjring of a woodcock, 
and as soon as the dark turban or calpac of a 
Greek seen, a shot ■was sure to follow him. 
No distinctions were made; and Avhether the 
blood flowed from the veins of venerable ag(‘, or 
from the “ holy breasts” that gave suck, or from 
the innocent that suckled there, it was still so much 
Romaic blood. As tlu* danger increased, many 
of the wealthy families, disguised and assisted by 
the Franks of the plac'e, escaped to shij)s in the 
bay; some of tliese, abandoning their houses and 
property^ fled thence to the islands of Sira, Tino, 
and Eicon!, or to the Morea. As the murdtu's 
became every day more fretpient, the po(»r ])(*o- 
ple, in despair, rushed to the Euroj)ean ships in 
the port; in some of these they were humanely 
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riiceived—in otliera, access was only to be pro¬ 
cured by sacrificing' what little money or valuables 
tlu-y might possess, the brutal captains making 
a profitable s])eculation on their calamities. The 
Franks taking the alarm, embarked their wives 
and children, so that, in a short time, every shij) 
was crowded to suffocation. This was in the 
months of July and August, and under the broil¬ 
ing sun of Smyrna; and there, in each merchant¬ 
man, were thrown two or three hundred unhappy 
wretches, without provisions, without water to 
(|nench their burning thirst! Hundreds were 
not able to gain admission to any vessel, but lay 
ill open boats, which they attached to the ship¬ 
ping for protection, huddled together like sheej) 
in a market-pen. In situations like these, o|^ 
curred almost every species of human suffering 
and privation. 

The following story (one among many that 1 
have heard) will give a correct idea of the dread¬ 
ful state of th<‘ (Jreeks in Smyrna. A poor old 
man, a builder, or mason, tldio Ijved in the gar¬ 
dens, at the edge of the town, shut himi?elf up 
with his wife and children, a son, a young man, 
and a daughter hetwen eleven and twelve years 
old. For many days they lived on the jirovisions 
his jirudence and thrift had laid up; but at last 
these were exhaiistcul, and (‘ither some one must 

D ‘2 
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oxj)()Sf Ins life by ffoiiitf out t«> jmrchast* bmul, cr 
they must all starve. The son eoueeived'the 
dnty to lay with him ; he went out iu the dusk 
of the evening', and never retnriu'd. The n<>x( 
day the little girl, frantic with hunger, made the 
attempt; she sncceedc'd in bnying some loaves, 
and had nearly reached her hoim*, when a rnfliaii 
of a Candiote perceiving her, fin*d his long pistol, 
and wounded her in the arm. The j)oor creature 
shrieked, bnt ran on, retaining a fast hold of the 
precious brea<l which she brought to Iut (dil 
parents, stained with her blood I 

The misfortunes of these people were aggra¬ 
vated to such a doifrcH', and s(*emed so irreme- 
diable, that they were* seen sit last, as it were, 
^mrting death, lleligions feeling, too,, operated 
wonderfully on tln*ir minds; they «'ere led to 
consider their d(‘ath at the hands of tin* blsl^.- 
pheming Mahometsnis, as si martyrdom, sind 
hundreds submitted thrtr throat to the knife with 
a placidity and self-possession sind nnresistiiii*-- 
ness, that might go* far to merit thsit palm. I 
have heard these bloody doings described by many 
eye-witnesses, avIio sill sigree in their accounts, 
that resistance was neDcr offiwed; sind sit Isisf, 
flight hardly ever attemjited. The Franks’ lives 
were never aimed at; the few who had the 
courag'e to walk in the streets during the “car- 
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nival of slaughter,” were merely warned to keep 
oiit^ of the way of the shot: their property was 
iintonched, even when tlu*y had run on board 
shij), and left it unprotected. 

A gentleman of iny acquaintance, w'ho hap- 
fNtn(‘d to lie walking along the Strada Franca 
eurlv one inornin<'-, saw a Turk suddenlv run 
fufioiisly towards him with his pistols in his 
hands. Tin? rencontre made him stoj) short, and 
l)(>tray symptoms of alarm. At this the Turk 
laughed, and then with an attemjit at jioliteness, 
h(‘gg(‘d him to step on the other side <*f the way, 
as he only wanted to shoot the Cire<*k who was 
behind him. An unfortunate creature, whom 
th(' Frank had not j»erceived, was in the next 
moment stretched on the stones. 

resjiectable English family, that had hitherto 
delayed going »m board ship, in the hope that 
such a horrid storm could not be of long con¬ 
tinuance, on seeing it thicken, and numbers of 
poor wretches slaughtered iminediatelv before 
their residence, imuh* a jireyjiitate retreat to the 
bay. Thev did not even cl<»se tliT' doors of their ' 
lumse. When they ri'turned, several days after, 
the quay in front of their house, the court-yard, 
presented a revolting scene;—murder had been 
committed t*ven at their threshold—the door was 
open, but on ascending to their apartments they 
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found that nothing had been touched therein. 
Frank blood was, however, shed by the Turks, 
in the course of these troubles, but that in a 
judicial manner, and by order of the pasha. A 
vessel under Sardinian colours had taken tin 
board a number of Sinyrniote Greeks, and w..,. 
sailing with them from the bay for one of the 
islands of the Cyclades. Tlie Turkish authori¬ 
ties, who had some time before made known an 
express order of the pasha, prohibiting European 
or other vessels trading with Turkey, to take on 
board or convey away any of the rayahs or tribu¬ 
tary subjects of the Porte, without permission 
given, ordered the Sardinian to be seized. For 
this purpose, several large cai(/ue.s, full of armed 
Turks, were sent olf into the bay. The Italian, 
fearing he could not pass the narrow passage off 
the Sangiac castle without being sunk by the 
Turkish cannon, ran for protection under the 
guns of some men-of-war in the ])ort. The Turks 
followed, and explained to the commander their 
right of seizing him. The Italian’s ship-papers 
were examinea and not found in jiroper order, 
and depositions were made affecting the character 
of the captain and his crew. In short, the seizure 
. was permitted, the vessel was carried by the 
Turks, dnd the Italians thrown into the pasha’s 
])rison. As the Sardinian consul was absent, the 
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captives ap])lied to the Aiistrian, the French, the 
English—t*) all the consuls in succession, not one 
of whom, on examining the business, and the 
depositions against them, would interfere in their 
favour. A traitor, a friend of the Sardiilian cap- 
htiii’s, under the jiretence of bribing the Turks, 
drained him and his men of their money; and 
wReii their last piaster was obtained, left them to 
their fate. This was more dreadful than the 
most timid of them anticipated ; (they merely 
anticipated total confiscation of ship, &c. and 
long confinement.) Early one morning they were 
dragged out of their dungeon to an ojien sipiare, 
Avhen* lines of armed iSIoslemins and execution¬ 
ers, with naked swords, gave them •the first 
warning that they were to die. The caj>tain and 
four of the crew, seeing no hope of prolonging 
lift*, submitted (piietly to the death-blow, after 
kissing a small crucifix which one of them had on 
his person; but the sixth, a vigorous young 
(lemwse, burst from the executioners, and rnshed 
wildly round the stpiarc*, ay^**^*'*’*^ there Avas no 
egress but through armed Turk?, shrieking and" 
crying out ])iteousIy ;—“Z>ero inorire coat f Ao/i 
<•’ e nil Criftfioiin rfm mi snfrif” (“Must 1 die 
thus ? Is there not a Christian here to help 
me?”) These struggles but lengthened his life 
u I'cAV seconds, and increased tin* pangs of dying. 
A fcAV t'hristians avIio ha[»pened to be present at 
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the execution, were glad to keej) out of sight 
%vhen he made his u])])oal t<» them, his bretijnm 
in religion. Mv infornmnt, who was oiu* of th«*m, 
and who jiiiist have been very young jit the time, 
seemed to have been intensely affected by the 
scene, and when (in the course of a solitjh , 
journey along M<tunt Sijnlns) he describe<i it t<» 
me with that imitative spirit these Levantines 
generally possess, and rej)eatod the u'ild gestures, 
the glances of the eye, and the snj»plicative, deep, 
thrilling tones of the dying Italian, I conf»*ss he 
brought tears to my eyes, and a dead chill to mv 
heart. 1 believe, neither the naval commanders, 
nor the eonsids, had entertained an idea that 
these unlia])py beings would be pnnishe<l with 
death; but 1 must say at the saim* time, that I 
never heard the giving of them uj), and the mm- 
interference properly justified. 

For very many years no such thing as an (*x- 
ecution of Franks, by Turkish law, had been seen 
in the Levant, where offenders are giv(*n over t<» 
their respective consyls, Avhf) take into their own 
•hands their punishment if the offence be light, or 
send them home to be tried by the laws of their 
country if serious. Consuls of all nations hav<* 
been strenuous in endeavotiring to establish this 
into a right}* and they must be a]>pluuded for 

* The has indeed been ackiionledfred limes inna- 

merable by the I’ortc. 
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doin^ so, when we reflect, on the barbarity and 
snmyiary nature of Turkish law. Putting aside 
our sympathy for the Italian sufferers, who may 
have b(ien What they w(?re described, r(»gues, still 
I must regr(!t their execution, sis affording a dan- 
ywous j)resident. 

In the course of the Greek massacres at 
SiiA-rna, the most thorough heartlessness, Avas 
generally testified by all classes, Franks and 
Kayahs, Avearers of hats and calpacs. The Franks 
AA'cre not attacked ; and Avhen their alarm for 
themselv(*s subsided they guA’e soirees and balls, 
Avliih* unfortunate (Hiristians Avere mur(h‘red in 
the streets. The Armenians, avIio Avore before 
black caps and calpacs, scarcely distin<«uishable 
from those of the Greeks, fearful of being mis¬ 
taken at a distance by the Turkish hunters <»f 
men, ensconced themselves in huge calj)acs of 
flaming red, rising in the croAvn into four short 
horns; and thus finding themselves in security, 
joined the Jcavs to speculate? in the midst of de¬ 
struction, and to seize the, trade snid occnj)a- 
tions left A’acant bv the murdered, or the fugi- 
tives. Excej)tions certainly there Avere, and 
brilliant ones too among the Franks, (the brighter 
from their raritv,) ami I reflect Avith satisfaction, 
that among those most forAAuird to relieve the 
sufferers of Smyrna and Scio, Avt're some Eiigh'^h, 
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and an American gentleman,* a native of 
Boston. 

The influence and the charity of those high 
fiinctionaries, the consuls, must have flown in 
“ secret channelsonly one of the august body 
exerted his protection to a very consideral!e 
number of devoted individuals, and from his easy 
success, we must feel an inclination to regret liiat 
his example had no followers. 

Monsieur Davidc, the Consul-Cieiieral of 
France, determined not to close his doors agjunst 
such fugitives as might claim his protection—Ins 
house, his ])remises, were soon filled with nu'n, 
women and children. This could not escaja* tin* 
eyes of tlie Turks. Demanding the (ireeks, tlnw 
besieged his house, and threatened to break it 
open, to burn it d(»wn, if they U'civ* not turned 
out. Monsieur Davide perceiving that they M’«*re 
about to put their threats into execution, boldly 

* Tills gentleman, jVtr. Josepli 1,nngdon, among many ollit-r 
generous and noble actions, in faioiir of the uiilia])|n (ireeks, 
ransomed a fine child, (a Sciote,) and sent her lo his iioine, to 
he ediic/lted among his relations and friends. 'Mie jioor erea- 
lui’e had not a friend or a relative in existence, (at least, that 
could be traced,) when he liberated her from .slavery tind de¬ 
basement. JMr. Jj. does not look for |mblic prui.se like this, but 
I have a debt of a/rection and gratitude to him, for the friend¬ 
ship I exjiericnced while at Smyrna. 'I'his instance is not a 
solitary utie. 
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descended, opened a fold of his door, and placing 
himself with a friend or two in the gap, addressed 
the mob. The substance of his speech was, that 
tliey must pass over his body ere they should 
imter to molest the inmates of his house’;—^that 
if^ut a hair of his head was injured, the ships of 
war of France would knock Smyrna about the 
ear's of the Turks—and the vengeance of his 
master, the great sovereign, the friend of their 
sultan, would fall on them and their whole race. 
He had accorded the strangers Avithin, the hospi¬ 
tality of his roof, by Avhich he had contracted a 
tie holy in his religion, and equally sanctified by 
the ])recej)ts <»f their jirojdiet Mahomet. The 
harangue, such as it AA'as, had an immediate 
(‘ffect; tlu! Turks retired, and never again trou¬ 
bled him or his proteges. 

From the dreadful period of which I have 
givi'ii a slight sketch, Hassan Pasha had main¬ 
tained good onler in Smyrna and its dependen¬ 
cies. The suppression of the Janissaries cost but 
a foAV noisy, indiscreet head;^ for here, as Avell as 
all over Asia Minor, they gave'in at the first 
blow, and renounced cauldron and wt)oden spoon, 
and all the honours of the Orta, with the same 
facility that school-boys threatened with the rod 
give up the apples and {tears they have purloined. 
The coqts of .Janissaries thoroughly denio{alized. 
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hiad long been ripe lor ruin. Like the idolatroiis 
statue of ancient Egypt, it lia<l stood on, from a 
misconceived idea of its might, ami the cliaos 
that woxdd attend its ov(‘rthrow, and like it, it 
dropped an inert mass of fractured mend)ers, 
under the hand that had tin* boldness to attiiAk 
it, and talent tc) direct the dissevering strokes. 

The tranquillity of Smyrna, and tlie whole 
Ottoman Empire, has, no doubt, Ix'eii favounxl 
by the breaking uj) of the detestable* and im- 
warlike incorporation of the .Janissaries. 
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New 'I niops—Jiazoitrs (if Siiiyniii—Stiklicrs exercising—Bad 
Barracks—I'/Xlreiiie civility (if llie Turks—Liirge new Bar¬ 
racks erecting fur the regular 1’r(i(i])s—Want (if instructed 
iKin-c(innnissi(ined OHicers and Sulmltenis—rniforni <if the 
new Triidjis—Incdireet idea as to the niunhcr of Eurojiean 
Ollicers in Siillan IMahinond’s sen ice—Turkish OHicers 
formed under Sultan Selim—Field-days at Smyrna— 
Turkish Mnsic—New system of Tactics criticised liy an old 
'J’nrk—(Jenci'id ugliness of the Taeticoes. 

Hass.w Pasha had bfon ono of the first of the 
sultan’s IJeuttuiants ehiirut'd with the raisino- and 
diseijdinintr of troops on the Knrojtean system, 
iind th(‘ Smyrna t-aetieians (or taeticoes, as they 
iire p'nt'rtilly denomintited by the Franks) were 
htdd inferior oidy to those of Stantbonl, that had 
been formed immediately under Mahmoud’s own 
eye. 'Phis beiiifr om* of rfie most interesting’ 
feiitnres in the inftint phtn of Turkish imjtrove- 
ment and civiliztition, 1 took an early ojiportn- 
nity of extnnining' it; and during’ my sttiy in 
Smyrna, used fretjuently to rejtetit my visits. 
The first time, I was c(»ndncted by some British 
naval officers, who had been before attracted bv 
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the same motives. We passed throufi^h the Frank 
quarter of the town. The winding', dark,' and 
dirty bazaars are situated at the extremity of the 
long “ Sfrada Franca they offer a variety of 
colour in goods of silk, of cotton and ■wool, that 
is striking as the eye glances along the op<?n 
shops, and an air so impregnated with otto of 
roses, musk, and tobacco smoke, that it seldom 
fails of giving a stranger a head-ache. Except 
one or two stone-vaulted ])assages, th(*se bazaars 
are built entirely of wot>d. Tin* roup (Paul, as 
1 have said, is striking; the picture, of course, 
has all thf)se oriental accessories, which w<‘ have 
been accustomed to admire from <*ur earliest 
reading'of Eastern tales, and will long remain 
strongly im])ressed on the nund of the, travelh'r 
who goes no further ; but the immense ami mag¬ 
nificent Tcherchp of Constantinople has almost 
entirely effaced it from mine. On emerging 
from the bazaars, we traversed a small portion 
of the lower Turkish town, chi(‘fly inhabited by 
makers of drums fer ])acking figs, and found 
ourselves in a small square, before a large, but 
half-ruined wooden house, decorated with a long 
Arabic inscrijjtion, in gilded letters, f)V(*r the 
door, and a number of large placards in vulgar 
Turkish pasted on the walls. In this square, 
three «r four elderly Turks, with grey beards, 
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Wfre instrnctinff the incipients of the military art 
to tiirn out their toes, to hold up their heads, to 
lift their feet from the jrround, (a difficult thing- 
for a common Asiatic. Moslemin,) and were 
initiating- them in the mysteries of the lock- 
stP)), &c. 

riie shattered building, where we heard a 
tremendous rattling of arms, had been converted 
into temporary barracks. On advancing to the 
door, we wen* kindly invited to enter, by n hat 
we should call a serjeant or corj)oral, and two 
sentinels at the foot r)f the stsiirs presented arn)s 
to us; though, I imagine, this honour resulted 
rather from their spirit of frolic-, or a desire of 
showing their ability to European officer’s, than 
from any instructions of their superiors, Avhich 
would not be c-onsonant to Mahometan ideas. 
'J'he interior of this building was even more 
dilapidated than tin; exterior; the boards creaked 
and started, tln^ beams groaned, the staircase 
shook thrtuigh ev(*ry inch, as the noisy inmates 
ran to and fro ; and when nie went into a large 
mile on tin* second story of the building, .udiere 
some twenty fellows were going through their 
“ shoulder arms” and “ ground arms,” banging 
the butts of their muskets on the wooden floor 
with deafening clamour, I almost a])j>rehended a 
rapid and vertical descent. All present were 
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extremely good-natured and, civil to ns, and in¬ 
stead of being offended at onr close inspection 
of their arms and accontrements, and the strang(^ 
barracks in general, th(‘y invited onr curiosity; 
pulled down every article, and took ns into every 
possible corner. A gratification, however, tlTev 
did not fail to exact in return : my friend, Lieu¬ 
tenant B-, of the Marines, was begged to 

shoulder a musket, and go through the exercis(* 
as it is really done among the Inglissee. 'I'lien* 
was no denying them this favour; but, \A hen 
once he begun, there was no ending his luilitarv 
display: he did it so av(*11, that h<* must have the 
kindness to do it once more, only once mon*; 

and podr B-went through such a drilling us 

he had not had for many a day. It was a cu¬ 
rious scene. All those who Avere disengaged 
ran about ns; and these Turks, avIio Avould be 
imagiiu'd so starch and grim and fi(‘rce AA'cre as 
playful as so many school-boys. I lu'ver after 
saAV this gaiety and natural ebullition among the 
Moslemins of Asia Minor but once, and that Avas 
among a very different class—th<‘ students of the 
Medresse or College, attache<l to the Mos(pie of 
>Snltan Amurath, at Msigiiesia. Our survey, 
Avhich had begun in the attics, ended in the 
kitchen, a roomy stable, Avith a fire on the mid¬ 
dle of the floor, at Avhich tlieir pilaff Avas cooking 
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in a black copper boiler .of portentous iiiagni- 
tu<J(j. On asking where they slept, Ave were 
shown the hard uneven hoards of the room 
floors, and there they all really slept .by com¬ 
panies : their bedding consisted of strips of straAV 
n;;>.ts; some f(‘w had a rough coA'erlet, made of 
goats’ hair and camels’ avooI ; but j)illows seemed 

a Iftxurv of Avhicli thev were all kniorant. Xo 

•’ *1 ^ 

caj>otes or great coats had as yet been distri¬ 
buted. Insupportable as all this would he to 
most Euroj)ean soldiers, it was little to them, as 
])rohahly even these accommodations were equal 
to any they had ever been accustomed to. But 
unfortunately this house, with the others Ave saAv 
them then occuj)ying, Avas badly situated ; dirty 
ditches and stagnant Avaters existing on this side 
of the town, though not to such an extent, as 
Avell as on the o])]K)site extremity, “ Les Jardins.” 
Bad f(‘V(‘rs of difl’erent classes were the result: 
there had hec'u a considerable mortality in the 
course of the summer, and AA'^e saAV a number of 
poor Avretches, suffering un^Jer the cold attacks 
of intermitte” huddled together near the kit¬ 
chen fir(‘. The thermometer, in the o])en air, 
marked <)8". Extensive barracks Avere then 
erecting, and in an advanced state, for the ac¬ 
commodation of these regular trooj)s. They 
form a holloAV oblong square, the front alojig the 

VOL. 1. K 
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line of the sea-shore, from which it is but a few 
paces distant. The four exterior walls arp of 
stone and rubble u'ork, but sliffhtly built for 
their height and extent. Four interior walls 
rise to the elevation of the first stor}'; the rest 
is in wood. Corridors run along each side •<»f 
the square, and into these open the rooms or 
wards, which are well lighted and aired by Avin- 
dows in the main Avails. A hirgi* fountain avus 
constructing in the middle of the sipiare or yard. 
When I saAV this edifice comjdeted, in the au¬ 
tumn of the folloAving year, it ])resented a A ery 
respectable apj)earance, with its neat roofs, its 
plastered and whiteAA'ashed Avails, and its four 
lengthylines of wimloAvs. Seen from the bay, it 
is, in fact, a fine object, and may bear a com¬ 
parison with the iieAV barracks erected in the 
neighbourhoo<l of Constantinojde. It was sub¬ 
jected, hoAA’ever, to the same inconveniences as 
the <»ld houses I have described, and which are 
indeed close to it. The pasha had the intention, 
it Avas said, of drainjng the ditches, and carrying 
off the insalubrious deposits; but it may be 
doubted, even then, Avhether its situati<»n <m a 
low, sandy, sea-flat, Avith inountains close be¬ 
hind, Avill be found healthy. It stands, too, on 
the water’s edge, an admirabhs mark; ami so 
Aveakly is it built, that tAAM» or three enemy’s 
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cannon would produce sad havock. With the 
exception of the great mosques, Turkish build¬ 
ings seem calculated but to last one generation; 
and it is jirobable that Smyrna barracks will 
brave the winds and the rains so long. I ob- 
s( fved frequently while it was buildings that 
there were very few Turks engaged on the 
works, and they as common labourers; the ma¬ 
sons, carpenters, &c. were Greeks; they wore 
impressed for the service, but their daily hire, 
though low, was pretty regularly paid. But to 
return to my observations on the troops: the 
friends we had made at our first halt, civiliv 
conducted us to another temporary barrack close 
by, where we saw another party going through 
the rudiments of drill; and thence to a square 
in front of the jiasha’s palace, where part of the 
('•life, of the forces (about three hundred men) 
Avere exercising under the ey(*s of their colonel 
and officers. Considering that these troops were, 
at the time, of little more than a year’s standing, 
they went through their evolutions in good style; 
they handled their muskets Avith* great activity 
and tolerable precision, but they had not yet 
caught the military march-step. The inarching, 
indeed, Avas the AA’^orst part of the exhibition; 
and its slovenliness is perhajis to be accounted for 
by the habitual locomotion of the Turks, vhich 
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is performed by sometliiiiff M'hich I should de¬ 
scribe as between a slmfBi* and a strut, and by 
their wearing clumsy papouslwx, which fit ill to 
their feet. The most striking deficiency, of 
course, was that of nt>n-commission(‘d officers 
and subalterns; these being imj)erfect in their 
.serrice, threw all the work tm a few t)f the supe¬ 
rior officers, who were seen running from j)lace 
to place, performing the duti(*s of drill serjeants; 
even the colonel di<l this, and Avas tlu-re racing 
and storming, and using the flat (»f his sword, 
until he aj)peared ready to drop from heat and 
fatigue. Strange Avork this for a colomd! but 
so fcAA' Avere the subj(‘cts possessing any previous 
knoAvlevlge of the military art, that tlnw Avere 
obliged to submit to it. Another strange sight 
to see, AA^as, that many of the <»tficers carried 
thick heHA'v horse-Avhij)s, made of plaited thongs, 
and not morel v for ornament, as Avas demon¬ 
strated by their fre<iuent application to the shoul¬ 
ders of the UAvkAvard or careless soldiers. This 
endurance of bloAys, Avhich the tacticoes bear 
AAMth.the equanimity of an Austrian recruit, is 
considered, by those ac(juainted Avith the ju’oud 
and fiery character of tin? Turkish j)eople, as not 
one of the least strange Avorkings of the “ iieAV 
order of things.” The colour of the uniform o: 
the .Jimyrna corps of regulars is blue j thei: 
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jackets, like thosQ frequently worn by Italian 
sailors, are long-, and rather more loose than be¬ 
comes military ienue; their trowsers are very 
wide down to the knee, where they sire tied in, 
thence tln^y fit close to the h‘g', and descend to 
tile instej). Neither stock nor stockinp-s have 
been introduced; and the want of them, and 
bare necks and fi'et, prive a dirty, forlorn look to 
the whole man in the eye of a European. The 
Enrojiean military hat or s/utcko, has not been 
introduced; but the eastern tnrbsin has been 
entirely l»nt aside. They wear red cloth caps, 
not small, and gracefully clapped on the crown 
of tin* hesid, as ivith the Albanians, but larpe, 
padd(‘d, anil descending’ over the whole of the 
ujiper j)s\rt of the head, and reaching the ears: 
a blue tassel in silk or wool, is pendant from the 
crown, a.s an ornament. This description will 
certainly not convey a splendid idea of the uni¬ 
form of the tacticoes; but even this, as worn by 
some of the officers, jiroperly made to fit, and in 
pood materials, with a cresoent worked in silver, 
or in small brilliants, accordinp to their rank, on 
the breastj with a pood cap, and flowinp bushy 
tassel, and a in*at pair of morocco leather boots, 
or Jit lesust a pair of stockings in their slippers, 
does not look amiss. The best jiart of an offi¬ 
cer’s equipment is, however, a cloak or «iantle, 
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Avorn occasionally; this is Custened round tK» 
neck by a silver clasp, and descends below’the 
knee in loose folds; the colour is a rich Turkislj 
red. It has a graceful and military aj)])earam*'e ; 
and so sensible are the wearers of this, that th<‘y 
can scarcely be induced to resigcn it by th(> heat 
of the dog--days. No people, perhaj)s, are more 
attached to dress than the Turks; and had the 
grand signior’s finances ])erniitted, it would have 
been wise in him to create an affection to his essay 
(the regular service) by giving them a dashing 
uniform. 

The muskets and bayonets of the trooj»s which 
were furnished by a house at Marseilles, were of 
inferior French manufacture, and not kept re¬ 
markably clean. The belts and cartouche boxes 
were extremely slovenly, and hung too h»w; a 
trifling defect to the eye, which they share with 
the French. The instructors and officers u’ere 
all Turks. At the commencement, the ])asha 
had a Piedmontese; but he was <lissatisfie(l by 
his entire ignorance of the Turkish language, 
without which it was impossible for him to do 
much; and the soldier of fortune, on his side, 
thought his services inadequately recompeiise<l, 
and retired. The colonel and one or two elderly 
officers had acquired their knowledge, during the 
fatal attempt made by Sultan Selim to introduce 
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iliscipline and European tactics. Indeed, it was 
a few of these men who escaped massacre at the 
time from the hands of the Janissaries, and who 
were found alive at the suppression of that body, 
that formed the nucleus of the infant Turkish 
army of Mahmood. It was on these men the 
Sultan called, and on them he relied.* A very 
false idea jirevails in Eurojie, as to the number 
of Christians emjdoyed in the formation of the 
new trof>ps, and also as to those actually in 
Mahmood’s service. The fact is, he never has 
had more than a few individuals (unployed merely 
as instructors, without rank or ctunmand in his 
army, and th(‘y had dwindled down to almost 
nothing befon* the opening of the Russian cam- 
jiaign in liSs^S. As the Turks of the dizain 
djt'dhl, under Sultan Selim, were instructed by 
French officers ; and as the Eurojieans employed 
by the jiresent sultan were either French or Ita¬ 
lians who had served in lluonaparte’s army, the 
French system of drill and evolution has been 
naturally adopted for the nejv troops. 

During my stay in Smyrna, I*was a frj*(juent 
visitor to the Turkish side of the town, to sec 
the exercising and jirogress of these tactirocs. 
On particular days, all those who had passed 

* A few officers were furnished hy the jnisha of Egypt, who 
hi>"!in earlier to adopt the new tactics. 
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throug-h the “ awkward scjiiad,” exercised and 
manflpiivred before tlie jiasha and his court. < By 
the end of September, 1S‘27» there were between 
six and seven hundred men so far advan<*ed ; tlie 
mere Aymv were between three and four hun¬ 
dred. The scene of their display, or their champ- 
de-inars, was a small plain immediately under 
Mount Papus, or the castle hill, and the hills'on 
which the Turkish cemetery, Avith tin* dark cy¬ 
press g-roA’e, and the Jewish burvintr grouml, 
with its broad white flag-stones, ar<> situated. 
'I'lie curve of these hills bound in the esphinttde 
like an ainjdiitheatre, and their lower (l<*clivities 
W'ere generally occupied here and tli(*r»* by grou])s 
(»f Turkish women, avIki, contrarv to aiiottu*r 
opinion prevalent in (’hristendom, are constantiv 
gadding about, and aa'Iio seemed to And much 
amusement in these military scen<*s, ])aiiicularlv 
in the firing. Parties of .leAvish Avomen occasion¬ 
ally j)artook <»f the ])leasure, sitting apart from 
their suj)eriors of the yeflotr hoots ond slipprrs.* 
I have also seen, at times, a feAv Armenian dames, 
“ fat jpid contented but <lo not rememb(»r hav¬ 
ing seen siny Greek females among the admiring 

* Xone but the sons iiiul daughters of the I’ntphet dare 
wear yellow. 'I'lie bools and “lijijx-rs of the .li wisb rayabs are 
of a jiiuiile die; those of the Annenians, of a din^ty red ; the 
GreeksMf Asia Minor generally wear blaek. 
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sjioctatresscs. The jiashu and his suite, sjdendidly 
attisi'd in oriental costumr*, with rich turbans, 
and flowin'^ robes of brifflit and various colours, 
sat sedately und(^r an awning' on one side of the 
square ; and old Smyrna castle, more imposing 
still, seemed to preside, from his throne on the 
siimni’t of the steep mountain, over all the scene. 
On these grand days, which Avere considered as 
a sort of holiday by a good part of the Moslemin 
jxqmlation, the band AA^as constantly present, and 
jilaying almost incessantly. The jiasha had not 
been able to go so far as the grand sitrnior, who 
has introduced Italian music into the band of the 
imperial guards at t’onstantinople. Here music, 
instruments, and ])erformers were all truly Turk¬ 
ish and Asiatic. The instruments next in im¬ 
portance to their big drums, AA'hich are A'ery 
ditferent, both in shape and sound, to ours, are 
curious long flutes, held not horizontally, but 
jierpendicularly, Avhich emit the shrillest, most 
])i(*iT ing sounds I ever heard, and grating, cracked, 
screaming trumpets, that positively tear the ear 
of an unaccustomed European. The airs are 
jirimitively simjile and monotonous; but yet 
there Avere some of them that possessed a wild¬ 
ness and jdaintiveiiess, which, Avhen heard at a 
sufficient distance, as from the surrounding hills, 
Avere not without their charms. They Ahvays 
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recalled to my mind- the old Scotch mounlajii 
music and the pipers of the north, who ^also 
(begging' the pardon of every bag-j)ipe among 
them) I have generally preferred to hear “ at a 
sufficient distance.” The passion of the Turk¬ 
ish women for their music, barbarous as it is, is 
unbounded. I have remarked this wherever 1 
have been aiuoug them, both in Europe and 
Asia Minor; and have seen that it htrnied one 
of th(> princi])al attractions, not niendy to the 
military reviews, but alstt to the convents of the 
dervishes. 

The countenance and admiration of the fair 
sex, to the new military, and to “ tlui pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war,” even though such 
were but imitations of the faithless C'hristiaii, 
seemed to be j)retty generally shared by tlie 
y<»ung Turks, particularly by those of tin* city. 
There were, however, not wanting snecTers and 
scoffers, and deprecators of tin* <leparture from 
the old and true Osmaidi arms and tactics, and 
the modern and imphnis ado])tion of tin* uiiiiiti/ili/ 
weapons, and riddling, incomprehensible ma- 
noEMivres of the Ghiaours. Such men, indeed, 
were numerous both at Smyrna and Constanti¬ 
nople, though in the latter city the expression of 
their contempt and complaint Avas, for good rea¬ 
sons, much more guarded. Besides the exclusive 
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attachment to whaf was Mussulman and anti¬ 
quated—besides their religious fanaticism—a con¬ 
siderable ])ortion of the spirit of Janissaryism 
entered into all this. 

A grim old Osnifinli, from the island district 
of Mtignesia, a true Turk, who looked u})on 
every change as a crime, haj)pened one morning 
at the review to enter into conversation wdth a 
Levantine gentleman, W'ith whom he Avas ac¬ 
quainted. “ So these are the new troops,” said 
he, “ that I have heard so much of; these are 
the troops that an* to defend the Ottoman em- 
]»ire from its enemies! And what in Allah’s 
name can the sultan ex])ect to do M-ith these 
beardless, ])uny hoys, with their little 'shining 
muskets ?. \\’hy, they have not a yataghan among 
them! AVhat does this mean ? It was with the 
yataghan the Osmanlis conquered these territories 
and the countric's of the Christians; and it is 
with the yataghan they ought to defend them. 
'Fhe yataghan is the arm of Mahomet and his 
j>eopIe, and not that chibouque-wire I see stuck 
at the end of their guns. Mashallah ! And. what 
sort of a monkey’s dress is this ? What sort of 
ugly-fac((d, shrivelled, puling dogs are these? 
Why, they don’t look like Osmanlis! And the 
land of Mahomet to be defended by such as 
these!—Baccalum!” He continued somewhat 
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in this style, blaming all he saw, and breathwig 
his cinder from time to time Mdth a—“ If it jdease 
Allah!” “ Allah he praised!” “ We shall see!” 
“ What is written is written!” and other good 
Turkish orthodox exclamations. Of their de- 
jdoying, their lines, their squares, and of the 
other mathematical fignn's the facficocs Atrmed 
in the course of their evolutions, he coidd make 
out nothing, except that it all appi-ared vi'ry 
silly. But when they came to tiring; wlnm he 
saw a regidar ndling fire maintained ahtng the 
line; the firing in platoons ; the means of <l<*fence 
of a s(did square;—all M'hich \vas very tolerably 
executed;—and other things which his philosophy 
had not dreamt of, he was ohligcMl to confess that 
it M'onld not he so easy as he had imagined to 
charge and cut such troojis to mince-meat, Avith 
the yataghan in hand. Indeed, at length his 
j)rogress to conversion seemed merely im])ede<l 
hy the convicti«*n, that though clever ami effec¬ 
tive, this mode of Avarfare Avas Avicked and nnhiv 
coming of the childrem of Mahomet, being derived 
from .jirofane, infidel sources. 

One remark of the prejudiced old man <loes, 
hoAvever, merit attentirm, at least in my opinion, 
as I have frequently made the same myself. The 
tncticoex, in fact, do not look like Turks ; (gene¬ 
rally «a fine set of men, physically considered;) 
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tliey are short in stature, clumsily made, by no 
meaqs robust, and alioininably ill-visaged. Only 
a trifling part of this difierence can be accounted 
for by the change in their dress, the rest must be 
sought for in other causes, to which the following 
circumstances may afford some induction. 

On carrying into execution his long favoured 
pltra for raising a disciplined army, the grand 
signior directed the levies to be made among 
young lads, and principally in districts remote 
from the great cities of tin; empire; thus wisely 
insuring to himself a sujierior degree of docility, 
and running little risk of his conscrijits having 
the dangerous taint of Janissaryism aimmg them. 
The regular service, as may be well imagined, 
was not much affected; and the better class of 
Turkish peasants bought otf their sons from the 
officers and local authorities, who, in Turkey, 
are universally corrnj)tible by bribes, to an extent 
perhaps unknoAvn in any other country. The 
weight fell on the most degraded of the peasant 
caste, and for the most part in poor, mountainous, 
rude countries. The Turkish pedjde, when they 
lirst came in contact with the nations of Euroi>e, 
were remarkably ugly, and their great improve¬ 
ment has been attributed to their intermarriages, 
once very frequent, with women of different 
countries, where the standard of beauty i§ high. 
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But immense portions of the orijijfinal race, tlmt 
remained stationary in remote districts, (pmticu- 
larly in the interior of Asia Minor, which has 
furnished so great a portion of the levies,) can 
have had no such opportunities of improvement, 
and may have retained their original Tartar 
ugliness. 

To bid farewell to the tacticoes <if Sinyriia, 
for the present, I will say from the experience of 
several months, that they were remarkably docile, 
inoffensive, and quiet; and that when the nc'ws 
of the battle of Navariuo arrived, and the (’hris- 
tians dreaded some movement of popular fury, 
they considered their presence a va!ual)le jjro- 
tection.- 
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Citmmovci' of Smyrna—ImjxivLs and Exports—Opium—^Ijargo 
quiuititics jiurcliased liy the Aincricuiis—Curious Turkish 
respectin'^ Contracts and payments of Debt—European 
or Consular Courts of Law—The Greek, Armenian, and 
Turkisli Traders—Story of a .lew at Sin\'ma—English, 
l'’reneh. and other eommen'ial EsUiblishments—Faimity of 
the liH/ii'ridlistx, or Austrians, to the Greeks—English 
Levant Company. 

Smyuna, Us is snfficiontly known, has hoen for 
si'voriil cfntnrios thi* most imitortant acnln, or 
[iliico ol’ trade in the Levant; and a^hoir^rh, 
iVoin various caiJM's—such as the recent with- 
drawint!’ of a part of her exjtorts, the IJrnsa .silk, 
to (’onstantinoj)le—the jiro^rress of Alexandria, 
which liiis now many establishments, and fur¬ 
nishes France with cotton to the detriment of 
the produce of Asia Minor, and the districts of 
Egypt and Syria with Enrtj^iean manufactures, 
(formerly chiefly drawn lienffe,) and, more 
than all, from the gradual impoverishment of the 
country—an impoverishment that, within the.se 
last six years, has spread in an increased ratio— 
although, from this combination of causes, it has 
suffered much, the commerce of Smyrna is still 
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very considerable. l>rincij)al imports are 

cotton manufacttires, woollen cloths, coloiiials, 
iron, steel, lead, tin, hardware goods in general, 
and many other articles; for the Turks have 
need of almost every thing made to their hands. 
Even swords, sabres, and other annex Uanehex, 
for the manufacture of which they were once 
so celebrated, are m»w nearly all hrotight froin 
Christendom. The fine old weajions, whose 
beauty and temper can hardly bo sur])asse<l, are 
becoming every day more scarc(* and d(‘ar. An 
iuiportant item in the imports of cotton goods, is 
the cotton twist or yarn, made by our machinery, 
and exclusively fiirnished by Great Britain. This 
is used by the people of the country in tlu'ir finer 
cotton manufactures, but the greatest «|uantity is 
consumed at Brusa (in Bithynia) and its neigh, 
bourhood, the first manufacturing district in the 
Ottoman Empire, where it is Avorked up with 
8\\k, wXuck t\ve country produces in great abun¬ 
dance. 1 have seen specimens of these mixed 
stuffs of great strength and beauty, and with 
* more taste in tlie designs than might be imagined: 
they are made by the Greeks and Armenians, a 
Turk rarely putting- his hand to tin* loom.* 

* ITic Turkey carjwts iinjiortcd in Kn<;Iiui<l, arc luanufac- 
tiired in tlie interior of Asia Minor—they are far inferior lo the 
IVrsiaiKi’arpcts. 
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The exports of Smyrna are numerous, and 
f>-en(jrally rich. Besides its cargoes of figs and 
raisitjs, whicli principally supply England, all the 
north of Europe,' the United States of America, 
it furnishes bales of cotton, still to a con¬ 
siderable amount, bales of silk, though this trade 
has fallen off, from a cause already mentioned, 
g<*!ats’ hair, sheep and camcds’ Arool, rabbit and 
har(* skins, cargo<*s of vallonea and madder root, 
yellou’ berries, and a surj)rising number of cases 
of opium. Tlw trade in opium is said to be 
extremely delicate; ingenious modes have been 
discovered of adulterating that very expensive 
article, and only a limited number of appointed 
brfdvcrs or co)ioscifori all Jews, whose lionesty 
is scarcely to be depended upon, are said to be in 
]>oss(;ssio I of the secret. The Americans have of 
late been the largest purchasers of the intoxicating 
drug, which they dispose of in their trade with 
Uhina, and the Mahometans of the islands of the 
ovvsteru seas. Its use. has been for many years on 
the decVme in Turkey and the Turks, who are 
not aware how the purchasers after dispt»s<N of it, 
give the Yankees the credit of having assumed 
the pro})ensities they have themselves abandoned. 

All the transactions between the Mahometan 
grower or merchant, and the European mer¬ 
chant, are conducted through the medium of Jew- 
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ish or Armenian brokers,—a niodium by no means 
calculated to improve the honesty and pood faith 
■which seem natural to most of the jioor Turks, 
Contracts previously entered upon with them, 
for the supply of a stated quantity of a certain 
article, to be delivered at a cerUiin time, are not 
however to be depended upon ; for if the Turk 
finds the article rises in price, he will not fultil 
his eiipfapement, and the infraction is supportt'd 
by the peculiar nature of Turkish law, which 
only admits as regular transactions of trade, goods 
delivered for money or the promise of nnmey, or 
in barter, Avhen there has been an actual delivery. 
Written contracts even signed and sealed, are of 
no weight. 

Another curious feature in Turkisli justice is, 
that when a creditor summonses a delaving or 
dishonest debtor before the moollah or cadi, on 
having a sentence awarded in his favour, and 
payment enforced, he and not the rfehtor pays a 
per centage to the court on the sum in litigation. 

In “ written law’* this is limited to thre<*, but 
in practice it is frequently raised as hip’ll as ten 
per cent! In spite of some recent improvement 
of system, emanating from the I’ortc*, and the 
good intentions of the pasha, the greatest cor¬ 
ruption was. said to prevail in the courts of 
Smyrna. Litigation between Frank and Frank 
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is settl(>(l by arbitnition, wr by a court of luer- 
chauts of different Christian nations, presided by 
consuls. 

The effects of the reA'olntion had ruined and 
scattered the principal Greek traders, who (parti¬ 
cularly the Sciotes) were bv far the most enter- 
prisiiif; and intelligent of the ravahs* The Ar- 
in'enians, who have been praised for their honesty 
by travellers Avho know nothing of them, recedve 
a very different character from the resident mer- 
chants, M'ho have had <lealings with them for 
years. “ 'Fhey are a gross, »hdl, thick-headed 
s(‘t,” said a gentleman to me, who was comjilain- 
ing of the frequenev of their failures; “ with 
just taliMit enough to be rogues in ITusiness, 

* 'I’Ik' iiritisli ineivliaiils liavo claims on ilic Turkish (io- 
vcriiiiu ui !(> a very considerable anionnt. Tlie warehouses o(‘ 
the fugitive (Jreeks, in 1^21—2, w<“rc sealed, and the goods 
in them, se(|uestrated and stdd hy the local government. No'> 
tlu'se (ireeks were debtors to the merchants, and in many in¬ 
stances llie goods so disposed of wciv in fact their projteriy. 
having nevi-r been paid for. 

'I’lie disturbed nature of our reliilions^with Turkey has 
hitherto prevented our anihassadors from pressing thest; elaiins 
on the I’orie; but, jH‘rha]>s, their consideration might be intm- 
dneed as a serpiel on the renewal of onr good understanding 
with that govennneiit. 'I'he claims are considerable; but even 
were they not so, it would be well to give them just support, a.s 
any infringement on etpiity or privilege that is jarmitted to 
pass, is too a]>t, in Turkey, to grow into coiilirnied abuse, and 
to be considered afterwards as I.aw. 
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and to choal in a cowiu-dly iiianner.” 'I'liov 
are now in possession of a great part (»f the radail 
business; there are, lioM’ever, many Turkish ma¬ 
gazines in the bazaars, mixed with theirs. Pin* 
Jews seem to live entirely on the affairs of others^ 
blit thev cannot be said to thrive on them, as that 
class is, at the present day, extremely poor at 
Smvrna, and indeed, throiiirhoiit J'nrki'y. A 
mishap that befell one of these degraded sons of 
Israel, during my stav at Smyrna, deservi's to be 
mentioned as affording proof of the decline of 
Turkish fanaticism. A young Jew, the son of a 
mezzano or broker, was found to have intrigued 
with a Turkish female; an offence, which, bv 
ancient*law and usage, was punished by d(*ath, to 
be avoided only (when favour was (*xteiided) by 
the delimpient’s embracing the Mahometan reli¬ 
gion. The Jew, hoivever, escaped the dire alter¬ 
native—he neither lost his head nor a])ostati/,(>d 
—a sum of money raised by his father, and a snl)- 
scription among “the people,” satisfieil the pre¬ 
sent improved^ views of Turkish justice, and set 
the offender at liberty. It is necessary to state, 
that the partner of his crime was a very obscure 
w'onian. 

At present, there are about twentv Knglisli 
houses at Smyrna, the number of establishments 
having increased here, as in many other placi's, 
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as the business to be done -decreased ; our trade; 
is still incomparably the most considerable. The 
French, who preceded us in their establishments 
in the Levant,* and who for many years were 
the first trading nation, were thrown out of the 
market by their revolution, the wars that were; 
e'emseqieent, and by the rapid impre)vements in 
l^ritish manufactures, and the extensive develejp- 
imuit given tee emr commerce. They are yet, 
heiwever, numereeus in Smyrna; and though ex- 
tre-nu-ly limited in their ceimmercial operations, 
they, by their number, give the ione to the Frank 
seeciety at Smyrna, where their langeiage has dis- 
jilae-e*el the Italian, which used te> be the prevail¬ 
ing i<liom in the Levant. The Austilans, or 
rather the \’enetians and other Italians, and the 
Dalmatians under the Austrian government, 
have numerous little establishments; and the 
circumstance of the shij'ping of these peoph* 
having engrossed of late years nearly all the 
or carrying trade of the Levant, which 
was greatly interrupted by.the (Ireek cruizers, 
and which will be, in a great measure, taken out 

* The first Frcncli tivaly of coiimuTcc with the Turkish 
govermneiit, atul the estiihlishtiient of u l•’rl■lleh Levant eoni- 
patiy, were efleeted in iitiiler Franeis the First. Our 

first itviity with the Ottotnun Ftirle was tnailc l>y Queen F.li- 
zaheth in lofSf. • 
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of their hands by tin* (i reeks, should the a<> 
kuowledg-nient of their iudependenei* by * the 
sultan permit them to resume their commercial 
pursuits, may account in j)art for the f^reat en¬ 
mity the Imperialists have entertained against 
the Greek cause from the vein- befjinniu", and 
for the frequent partial interference of their 
ships of war, ever ready to favour the Tur?:s, 
and protect Turkish property, if covered by their 
flag.* Besides the nations enumerated, the Ame¬ 
ricans, the Dutch, and the (lenoese, have (*ach 
several establishmc'nts at Smyrna ; and before the 
present war, there were some Russian liouses 
conducted bv Greeks, who held letters of natu- 
ralizatio'n fnnn the court of Russia. 

According to the ancient system, which di¬ 
rected all our early commercial intercourses of 
any note with distant countries, tin* merchants 
tradinjT with the Levant formed themselves into 
a factory or company, \vhich was acknowledg»'d 
and protected by government. "J'he risrhts ac¬ 
corded to them in tke ])er]»etual charter graiited 
by James the First, apj)ear of an extraordinary 
nature—these rights were confirmed to th(*m l)y 


♦ The Austrian ships of Har have, iii fuel, served as earn ing 
ships and eonriers for tlie Turks. If they liave at times jvre- 
vented jiiracy, tliev have, on the oilier hand, foreildy taken 
from ihefirecks what were fair and lawful prizes. 
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^!harl(?s the Second at the.Restoration, and for- 
niayy recoffiiized by botli houses of parliament 
by an act passed in 17<5i3. “ The Levant Com- 

|>any” had tlie free choice and tin* power of re- 
moviii}^ any ambassador, minister, governor, 
d«‘})uty, or consul in Turkey, ail whose salaries 
they j)aid; they “ could levy iinmey on the 
liTembers of their corporation, for the necessary 
charge and support of their ministers, officers, 
and governmentthey could prevent all ])er- 
sons, Avho were not members or not licensed by 
them, from semding shi])s to the Levant; they 
coidd line, distrain, and imprison tlie refractory ; 
and their ambassadors and consuls had even au¬ 
thority to send offenders out of the country, and 
to England in custody. These great powers, 
with an exclusive commerce, included all the 
“ Levant,” by which com[)rehensive term AA'as 
mt‘ant, the dominions of the grand siguior, even 
the tributary states of Barbary ; in short, every 
country sittiated (*n the Mediterranean Sea, ex¬ 
cept th(‘ coasts of Spain, Friuice, and Italy, and 
Si<-ily, Sanlinia, Corsica, and the other jslands 
witlnmt the Arches. This charter must a})})ear 
('xtraordinary in <»ur days. In exjdanation, I 
beg leave to quote a passage or two from a 
pam])hlet I found at SniATiia, entitled, “ Ac¬ 
count of the Levant C'oinpany,” and jvritten 
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apparently by one of. the body at its disfran- 
chiseinent. 

“ To account for conferring- such j)o\r(*rs upon 
a trading- coiupany, it will be only necessary to 
consider the peculiarities of the Levant trade. 
The Turkish grovernnu'ut being- essentially dif¬ 
ferent from any other in Europe, perfet-tly de¬ 
spotic in its nature, and apj)roa(-hed only like 
that of all oriental peojde, ancient and inodt'rn, 
through the medium of presrnfn and jiorffri(/ar 
influences, no intercourse can be carrie«l on with 
the natives, with any security to the Franks, 
unless under certain regulaticms, called cupitulu- 
tions, agreed uj)on hy the respective i-ourts. lly 
the ‘terms of their capitulations, all causes of 
dispute in which a Frank is conc<*rn(Hl, must be 
determined by the interference of the andtassador 
or consul of the nation by wln)m he is protected; 
and, to support their conse<pieiu-«*, jirotet-t their 
persons, and carry on their correspondeiu-c* with 
the authorities of the country, subordinate offi¬ 
cers, such as drag 9 mans, janissaries, ike. ar(« 
indispensably requisite. Now, as it was tin- 
policy of the government of England to throw 
the whole weight «>f pa flng those offi<-ers and 
establishments on the Levant Coin])any, it was 
but reasonable to confer on them the nppotnf- 
meat apd nmnagement of those whom they had 
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tt> support; anti it is clear lhat this power w«)ul(l 
be n<if>atory, unless tlie IJritisli subjects resident 
in Turkt'y were made antenable, to a certain 
<leifr<*e, to their authority,” &c. &c. * * * • * 

“ I'he L(!vant C'onipany was not a joint-stock 
company, like the Kast-lndian, Greenland, and 
others, but was open to oil the subjects of Eng"- 
land, who became free of the com])any, by })aying' 
only such reasonable and pr<*portionable sums as 
were necessary for the support and protection of 
the trade itself. Every man ])ayin<r a trifling: 
sum Avas admitted a member, and then traded on 
his own account; and though the company was 
goveriif'd hy a CoJirt of Directors, every man 
who ])aid fortv shillings <luty in the fornrer u-ar, 
was entitled to vote on all its questions and elec¬ 
tions. The comj)any was einjmwered to levy 
taxes on its members, but they exercised the 
power with a jealoiis scruple ; they never allowed 
their ambassadors *>r consuls abroad to levy arbi¬ 
trary imjtosts on the trade of its members, but 
they ta.red theinse/ces for s^l the necessary ex¬ 
penses. They were authorized to make by-laws; * 
but, before these were A’alid, it was necessary 
that they should bt* confirmed by the Board of 
Trade. They could fine and imprison, and send 
home the refractory in custody ; but for a century 
no instance occurred of their exercising ^iich a 
power.” 
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This viow of the institutions of the Levant. 
Company is (as far as iny information has reached) 
clear and true; hut the discrepancies of such a 
system, as a Avlnde, with the spirit of modern 
jxdicy, is evident. Besides, as onr political rela¬ 
tions M’ith the Porte becaiiu* inon* coinjdicated, 
onr g'<»veminent hmnd an inc*msistency, and 
innch inconvenience, in havintf all the diplomatic 
and commercial agents, at the nomination of an 
independent body of merchants. As early as 
1803, Government took upon itself the nomina¬ 
tion and pavimmt of the ambassador and snit(‘ at 
Constantinople, and named some additional con¬ 
suls. In ISiil, when Turkey became the scene 
of the fiTcatest political interests, the (‘xjiediency 
of onr irovernment’s possessing- the s«de appoint¬ 
ment of resident ag-ents throug-hont the Ottoman 
empire, was made still more evident; whilst the 
existenci* of the La^vaiit traders as a Ixxlv cor- 
jiorate, as a chartered com}iany, was d«‘em(‘d 
everv dav more nnnecessarv, and l(*ss consonant 
to the prevailing- idtijis of free trade. It was not 
however until 18‘.i3, that a commnnication was 
made to them by Mr. Se<-retary Canning, con¬ 
taining the information that a hill, for the better 
regulation of consular establishments was about 
to b(‘ submitted to parliament, and that the said 
bill would include the consuls and subordinate 
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gfficers of tlio Levant Company. Mr. Canning 
concluded with a suggestion for their considera¬ 
tion, “ whether it would not be expedient to 
give up the remaining privileges of their charters, 
which, being no longer connected with public in- 
teicsts, might bo deemed by parliament and the 
public as useless and injudicious restrictions on 
trade.” The suggestion was forthwith acted 
iijion; the charter was surrendered; and the 
comjmny dissolved itself, after having existed for 
two hundred and forty-four years. 

From the commencement of the Crreek revo¬ 
lution, the Levant Company had been considered 
as an (*nemy to the causi', and the dissolution of 
that bodv was learnt in the lA^vant wifli gnnit 
joy by tile (ireeks and their friends. Even an 
English g-eiith'inan who has published an account 
of his residi'iici* among the Greeks, and of part 
of their revolutionary war, mentions the suppres¬ 
sion of that commercial body as an event impor¬ 
tantly favourable to the (ireeks. This is scarcely 
to be understooil. When the ilifficulties of the 
Levant began, in 1S‘21, part of the British c^msuls 
ainl agents were direct servants of the govern¬ 
ment, and not of the company ; and those aji- 
jiointed by the companv received instructions for 
tlndr mode of conduct from the ambassador. The 
Turkish predilections supposed or real 4)f the 
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Levant company could not influence tluMU. 
Amoii" the number of these consuls or ajfwnts, 
one* was accused of collision with the Ottoiiuin 
coniinanders uirainst the (Jreeks ; and that one, 
who Avas never su]>post>d to have acted on any 
suggfestions hut those of his private int«‘r(‘sts, was 
promptly recalle<l bv his jjoveriimeiit, which jiro- 
fessed ])erfect neutrality ; a neutrality that was 
maintained until armed interference Avas d(>('iiu‘d 
necessary to save the (ireek peoph* from utter 
annihilation. In fact, the Avhole ctf the sins of 
the LeA'ant Company, as re<rard*‘(t the (ireek 
cause, related to the expression of certain opiuioii-> 
of the defects <tf the (Jreeks; their inability to 
supj)ort*the strujrfrle, and the jtres«‘nt misery en¬ 
tailed on the East by their attempts, lint these* 
opinions AA’ere in a frreat measure coiifim*<l to the 
jiiembers of the body resident in the «-ountry, or 
extended, but in a small elefrree*, to tin* nu- 
m(‘rous and most important im>mbers of the 
Levant Comj>any in England, 'riu* ett'eet that 
the exjeression of yidividual jmle-im'ut or pre- 
judict; produced a^minst the (ireeks, must have 
been trifling' indeed ; and as they could in no 

■* Mr. a. consul at Patras. A ('nininiiiiicatiiiii cxiilanaiorv 
of iii.s coinliict, and in wliirli tin; Fn-ncli writer, I’liiKiiiexille, is 
severely handled, was pidilislu'd some time ai'n in a London 
jieri<Mlic4il. 
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^vay be eliocked by the dissohUion of the Levant 
('oiMjmny, the exultation the event elicited was 
uncalled for. Be it remembered, too, in justice, 
that most of those very resident merchants of the 
British factory, who were considered so inimical 
to the Gri'cks, wen* always the most forward to 
assist the suffering’ ]»ortion of that ])eople—iu»t 
\vith fine w*)rds, but with disbursements of hard 
moiieif, and that to the exertions, of the C’om- 
panv as a body, or its members and agents se])a- 
rat(*lv, hundreds of the unfortunate iidiabitants 
of Smyrna and Scio are indebted for their lives 
<»r lib(*rtv. I'he (ireeks of Asia Minor and of 
Loustantinople know all this, and are grateful, 
as thev should be; but certain writers of a rival 
country, whose lips ought to be sealed by the far 
weighti<‘r accusations, (many supported by stxirdy 
proofs,) brought by the Greeks—not against a 
body of merchants, but the captains and officers 
in their naval service—have seized the opportu¬ 
nity of venting their spleen against every thing 
English, and have couple^ the name of the 
Levant Comj)any with that of the Cor^wrean' 
Pandemonium, (as M. Pouqiieville* politely en¬ 
titles the Government <*f Corfu,) where the most 

* 'lliis dofliiiincr ought to be silenced for ever 

Iw th»' lew ternjtfrule words of Cohmcl Leake, introduced in a 
note to his able Sketch of the Historv of the Greek Revolution. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Society of SinjTna iunon't the Franks—C'urious Ciistoin.'— 
AVant of Intellectual f'uliivation—The Frank Fadic:— 
General mild C’luiractcr of the Levantines—Morals and llcli- 
gioti—llic Abbe Jansoii at Smyrna—lam Order of Franks 
—Spaniards, Provenv’als, Italians, ike.—'I'lic 'I’urks—Katib- 
Oolu and Suleiman Ai;a—The Greeks of Snivrna—Stale of 
Kdueation amono the Greeks—Tlte Annenians of Smyrna— 
Their Hiflerenees in Religion—llu’ .lens. 

S.MYRN'A boasts tho title of “ Le Petit Paris da 
Le.rant and Avhen compared with an\ otlutr 
city in the grand signior’s tlominions, she cer¬ 
tainly niiiy merit it, even in spite of the very 
serious local abominations I htive ftiithfully de¬ 
scribed in my first (Jiapter. These iibominatioiis 
she shares, though in an inferior degree (Peru 
excepted) with all the Frank residences in 
Turkey, but she has social and other adviintitges 
exclusively. The free, familiar intercourse among 
all classes, never fails to strike the stranger, who, 
if he alioose, may become an immediate partiiker 
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ill it. The total absence of ceremon)-, stiflFness, 
and* etiquette, so thoroughly disgusting when 
{isHunied by persons excluded by their relative 
situations in life, from a proper knowledge of 
using it, is really refreshing. At Smyrna you are 
presented at a house—you meet there a certain 
imiiiber <»f Levantines, and make their acquaint¬ 
ance in brief time—they talk at once with you, 
particularly the ladies, who are of course the 
most interesting, as if they had known you for 
years; they tell you stories about Greeks and 
Turks, and the sjdendid balls at their casino, 
and Jisk questions about London and Paris, of 
which places their eastern imaginations havt* 
formed tin* most extravagant ideas, 'lliere is 
little instruction or wit to be n»et with, but 
naicefc and natural liveliness are general, and d<> 
very well for an idle hour. The next day you 
may repeat your visit, or drop in on any other 
ac<iuaintance you have made. Coffee, always 
served up in the Turkish fashion, in a very small 
chinacup jdaced within anothor, generally of silver, 
and j)rettily fillagr<*ed—a long pipe, (for* here 
every body sim»kes, and the ladies are used to it,) 
and a glass of water, form the J'rais of your 
entertainment; but you have plenty of gossij) and 
laughter, and a familiar an»i kind reception. If 
the weather is c<»hl, von are invited to cross 
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your legs” under the ladies’ tandour,* a situation, 
which owing to its genial wannth and plejising 
familiarity, it is difficult to detach oneself from. 
Tlie general visits, which are called avant soupers, 
are paid in the evening between seven and eight 
o’clock, at which hour all the sociable portion <»f 
Smyrna society is either in circulation, or receiv¬ 
ing at their own houses. 

This slight sketch will convey an idea of an 
easy tempered, sociable, and agreeable people, 
and such the Levantines of Smyrna really are; 
nor is what I shall add intended to detract from 
the good qualities they possess. 

llie men, considering that they are generally 
descended from European jmrents, seemed t<» me 
amazingly deficient in spirit and instruction, and 
the markings of national character; aiul tin* 
women really too unintellectual and uninforme<l 
to be any thing but the pretty playthings of an 


* Even' body at the present day to know what a 

tandour is, for everj' bmly ought to have read Aiiastasius. To 
such as have not, ifio following wonls will suflicc:—The tandour 
IS nothing more than a t.nble with a Ixittoin, six or nine inches 
from the ground, on which is placed a small Itrazhr, or pan of 
charcoal—the table is covered with a sort of couiitcr])anc of 
ample latitude and longitude, which you pull over your knees, 
(or up to your chin if you like,) while you thrust your legs 
under the table by the fire. The ttoiintcqmne, in addition to 
its owndieat, retains that of the clinK'oal jkui. 
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Ufiur. An pxtreino.quickness of percept ion, and 
a fsidlity of acquiring;, however, distinguishes all 
classes; and their want of proper masters and 
other means, the absence of the necessary stimulus 
of emulation, and of a propfer standard of imita-. 
tion, the enervating effects of a hf>t climate, and 
the all-pervading influence of the Oriental list¬ 
lessness that is around them, may be held amen¬ 
able f*>r their deficiencies. 

The ladies do not even pf>ssess the accomplish¬ 
ment of music, which one would think inherent 
to the clime of “ Ionia.” I never heard a piece 
of music, or even a song, that was supportable, 
during my long stay at Smyrna. I never saw 
but one lady with a book in her hand, nor Sid the 
men seem, much more given to reading. 

The extreme freedom of manners, and general 
liberty .allowed to young ladies, astonished me on 
my arrival; the more so, as I had been long 
iiccustomed to the reserve and restraint imposed 
on the “unmarried” in French and Italian society. 
I do not intend exactly to class tjiis among the 
defl'cts of the fair Smyrniotes, as no general im2 
moral effects result from the indulgence, but 
merely for the sake of confemnceHy I think it 
ought to be somewhat restricted. 

I have described the beautiful heads and clas¬ 
sical head-dresses of the Smyrna ladies, and have 
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mentioned that the}” are seen to the greatest 
advantage in “ their frames”—the windows. -Tliis 
is indisputably the fact. Those lovely heads and 
necks are generally badly set off, on a clumsy, 
lumpy body, relaxed by indolence, or deformed 
by bad dress—totally devoid t»f that syinmetr}' of 
form which may rival the beauty of the lov(*liest 
face. Their feet are large and vulgar, and ter¬ 
minate legs that might be su])porters to a dray¬ 
man. Their hands are, in dimensions and deli¬ 
cacy, assorted to their feet. These defects are 
attributable to certain inveterate habits, too long 
to particularize. I will mention only one:—if 
you enter unawares, you are sure to tind them 
Avith flieir shoes down at heel, and their legs 
pendant over the edge of a high sofji, or doubled 
under them like thosi* of the Turks, 'riie “ re¬ 
ceived position,” even in company, is to sit with 
one leg on the sofa bent under them, and the 
other hanging over the edge—(the sofas are far 
too high to allow it to touch the ground.) You 
will see in this strange, ])ernici«)us (not to sjiv 
indecent) attitude, half a dozen ladies, sitting 
side by side, «in a long sofa. Ami a Frenchman, 
who saw for the first time in his life, this unipedal 
exhibition, had reason to ask, “ Si leu belles dames 
de Smprne, n'amient tjiduue JambcT* Surelj 
nothing can be more injurious than these habits. 
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(and I mig-ht add, the practice of keej)ing their 
legs for hours over a chaccoal fire,) to the “ riton- 
tletto ed asciutto pie” and that charming portion 
of the female frame, which ought to be— 

“ Fine by degrees, ainl beautifully less.” 

Tliese defects are the more striking, from the 
t?l(‘gance find graceful carrifige of their heads ami 
iK'cks, which I have hardly ever seen equalled, 
except among the Greeks, 

I have said, in the jireceding chapter, that 
French is the ]>revailing language of Frank so¬ 
ciety, but it is merely a language of socieUj, used 
when strangers are jiresent, for Greek is Jhe 
idiom they leftrn from their cradles, and speak 
most fluently; it may be called their natural 
tongue. Strange, however, as it may appear, it 
is a fact, that hardly one of them knows how 
to write or even to read it. The French which 
is in use, is far from being a model of purity; it 
sits on them with the constraint of a foreign lan¬ 
guage, and is superseded w^ieneyer politeness 
permits, (and frequently whether it permits or' 
not,) by their every-day and familiar Romaic. 
My nationality was much hurt to find, that of 
the descendants of Englishmen, the male part 
spoke our language with a foreign accent and a 
})olyglottish idiom ; and that the ladies, u’^ith one 
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or two exceptions, *poke it not at all, I'roiivli 
being their medium of conversation with tlic 
countrymen of their fathers! 

Italian, which was for centuries the general 
idiom in the Levant, is now confined to brokers, 
and shopkeeepers, &c. individuals not comprised 
in the circle of the beau-raonde of Smyrna, wh<* 
speak it most barbarously. 

Unsusceptible of strong feelings or passioiiN, 
the Levantines are incapable of great virtues, 
and exempt from great vices. Hie sun of th<* 
east has imparted to them his languor, without 
his fire. I have been in few places where geiu!- 
ral leading morals were purer than at Smyrna; 
and this must apjiear strange, when we reflect on 
the heterogeneous materials-which comp<»se its 
population. 

Religious duties are scrupulously attended to 
by all classes. The Catholics have two good- 
sized churches, (one under the jirotection of 
France, the other of Austria;) and 1 never en¬ 
tered them without seeing them crowded, llie 
English have a resident clergyman, who officiates 
at the Consulate; and a chaplain, who preaches 
in French, is attached to the consul of his Nether- 
land majesty; so that the Protestants {numermilly 
a very indonsiderable portion of the Franks) are 
sutfiiiently provided for, without taking into con- 
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^sideration the chaplains of, the ships of war, who 
occasionally do duty. From the circumstances 
of intermarriages and daily intercourse, fanati¬ 
cism and religious intolerance have in a great 
measure disappeared. These violent feelings, 
dangerous to their mutual tranquillity, and shame¬ 
fully inconsistent with the existence of a Chris¬ 
tian people in a country of infidels, were how¬ 
ever excited a few years ago, by the injudicious 
zeal of a French missionary, the famous Abbe 
Janson. This man arrived at Smyrna from a 
visit to the Holy Land, where he seemed to have 
completed a gloomy, savage theosophy, origi¬ 
nating in remorse for the irregularities of his 
early life, and strengthened by the subscq\ient 
lessons of “ La Congregation.” He found the 
different classes of Christians,—Catholics, Pro¬ 
testants, and those of the Greek church, living 
tranquilly together, and all, though perhaps de¬ 
void of great spiritual zeal, attentive to the ob¬ 
servances prescribed by their respective churches, 
and exempt, in a striking^ degree, from those 
vices which demand the jirobing of a severe hand. 
He began a source of fanatic preaching, and soon 
made Smyrna a scene of violent contention. 
He dwelt on the doctrine of exclusive salvation 
held by the Roman church; he announced the 
im])ieties and })erils of Protestantism and^ heresy 
in general, in terms calculated to })roduce gret»t 
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effect on the weak-niinded ; und asserted brt>adly,. 
that th<»se who held intercourse and fellowshij* 
Avith the heretics, risked the contusion <)1‘ their 
crimes, and incurred their eternal punishment. 
The heads of the poor Sinyrniotes, hitherto un¬ 
conscious of such A’isitutions, hecanu' all at once 
bewildered with jioleinics; aud inodes of faith 
were canvassed Avith an obstinacy and asperity 
befittinfr the "enerul iffnorance. 

A young man of some instruction, aa’Iio hap¬ 
pened to be present, a Swiss and a Protestant, en¬ 
tered the lists of ccmtroA'ersy Avith the Abbe, and 
several letters were interchaiured. The Swiss ami 
his friends flattered tliemselves that he had hail 
the best of the argunient, or at h'ast had proved 
(Avhat it was most essential to j»rov«0 that Catho¬ 
lic Avives could live Avith Protestant husbands, 
mid, vice A'ersa, Avithoiit Ixdng in a state of spi¬ 
ritual reprobation. The Abbe, hoAvever, most 
improperly, ]>nblished the controversy ; and this, 
Avith his unchanged and nnmoderated tone of 
preaching, exasperated the miinls of a certain 
’number of the loAver order of Catludics, Avho, on 
retiring from one of his nnctuons discourses, 
repaired to the lodgings of the Swiss to decide 
the question in such a Ai’-ay sis would have dis- 
qnalifled him for a defeinh*r of the Protestant 
faith. ^ Some friends avIio Avere in the housi! at 
the approach of the unwelcome visit, hud, fortu- 
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yately, time to secure the <loor till the Swiss 
made his escape through the back windows to 
the tiles. But this scene, disgraceful as it was, 
was a trifle coinj)ared to the domestic dissensions 
that resulted ^<>m the Abbe Janson’s ministry. 
W'ivcs, who had lived happily and affectionately 
with Protestant or Greek husbands, discovered 
they could do so no longer; and there were 
instances of women, who, after having had a 
family of children, thought it incumbent on them 
to reinmnce all the tender ties, and flee from 
their homes for the fsiith’s sake. 

Fortnnatelv this firebrand did not remain long 
among them ; he went to Pera,* where he found 
more congenial bigots, and scarcely any di'gree of 
the same caus(>s of dissension. The soft nature 
of the Smyrniotes, easily moved but not adapted 
to retain impressions, relapsed to their former 
toleran(*(!:—husbands and wives lived in ])eace, 
and no young lady seemed to object to a lover 
iiun'j'ly becaxise he was not a Catholic. 

The lower orders of Franks that SAvell the 

* Tlic (Irotjunumeria, anil ollii-r Catholic classes of Pera, 
never ally themselves eitlier with heivlics or schismatics. I 
know a Catholic family that forms an exception in this, a.s in 
every thing else. They aiv excellent people, hut aiti. not the 
less on the high-road to jierdition, aeeonling to the charitable 
eonsirnction of the Perotes, for having such intimate connexions 
with Protestants. 
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noQ-rayah Christian population of Smyrna to 
five or six thousand, are composed of emig'cants 
(voluntary or involuntary) from nearly all the 
countries on the Mediterranean — Spaniards, 
Provenyals, Genoese, Livornese^ Neapolitans, 
Sicilians, Maltese, and lonians, form the motley 
groiipe, and contrive to live muong the indolent 
Turks, by exercising the calling t*f bout-men, 
carpenters, tailors, shoemakers, &c. How this 
numerous and contentious rabble is kept in order, 
used to surprise me; but it is kept in very de¬ 
cent order by the consuls, (an imj)ortant fact, 
which justifies the extent of j)ower and privilege 
accorded to those gentlemen in the Levant,) 
and except by an occasional ri.s.sa, or a theft, or 
such a trifle as a man’s taking to himself two 
cotemporary wives, i)r forgetting to pay his tlebts, 
or to tiike off his hat to the “ authorities,” they 
seldom obtrude on notice. The most turbulent «»f 
the set are said to be the Sclavonians, gentlemen 
from the Bocche di Cattaro, who art? delicate t)!! 
f‘ the point of hono,ur,” and are given to cutting 
a quarrel short with a knife. I'lu; next wortif 
are considered to be f)ur }»roteges from the Ionian 
Islands, and our faithful subjects the Maltese. 

Jlobbcrics are rarely committed ; and house¬ 
hold and ■ other j)roperty, covere<l merely by 
“the.door that o]»ens with a latch,” seems ex- 
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posed in a manner^ that woflld alarm the dAVollers 
in certain more civilized and well-governed lands. 
The thefts that do, however, take place, are 
nearly always traced to the Franks. Neither 
the Greeks nor Armenians are addicted to this 
species of appropriativeness, (perhaps they are 
deterred, in part, by the tremendous punish¬ 
ments of the law that governs them j) and that 
ancjmulous barbarian, the Turk, who will murder, 
ravish, jdunder, and destroy without remorse, 
when called upon for the cause of Mahomet, 
holds “ j)etty larceny” in the utmost contempt. 

Having treated, in the first place, of the 
Frank society of Smyrna, I may be expected 
to say sr)mething t)f the society of tlu* other 
iidiabitaiits — the Turks, Greeks, Armenians, 
and .lews. But the truth is, these classes have 
no society whatever, or such as is closely con- 
fined to their own families and sects. The 
Turks are iu)t a gregarious peoj)le, and rarely 
visit even relations, except during their an¬ 
imal religious festivals of tin; Biyraiu and Cour- 
bann-Bairam. Their women remain at *110100, 
though by no means in that strict seclusion 
that has been imagiiu'd in Christendom : * the 

* They are to be seen every day in the bazaai’s, and fiv- 
<liU!nlly walking out in small parties to the country; alwa\ s 
unaccoiupuuied by men. • 
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men who go abroatl^ seem tp pass the greater 
part of the day, smoking their long j»ipes *oii 
jdatforms outside of the cotfee-honses. There 
they are to be seen, (prinfij)ally on spots over¬ 
looking the sea,) lifting in mute and almost 
motionless groups for hours at a time. There is 
no exaggeration in what I say. On my first ar¬ 
rival, when these things appeare<l more striking 
than after some month’s rt*si(lence, I have n<Tt 
unfreqnently taken a i»ipe, an<l watehe*! the 
eross-legged pythagorean assemblies; and posi¬ 
tively, in the course of an hour, hav<» seen lu* 
other motion than what was rtHpiired to shake 
the ashes out of their pipe-bowls; and have 
heard no w<»rd but their murmured “ atesh 
ghetir,” (bring me fire, or a light.) Among the 
higher Turks at Smyrna, there have been occa¬ 
sionally individuals who affected Frank s«iciety, 
and who even went so far as to invite jovial par¬ 
ties of them to their houses. Such, however, 
have always been rare ; and it may be well ima¬ 
gined, that the fecent difficulties (»f the country 
have entirely checked those tendencies to socia¬ 
bility,—never, perhajis, indulged in without in¬ 
curring a certain portion of odium from their 
brethren, and of jealousy from the Porte. 

(.)f two of these social Osmanlis, I have heard 
frecpient mention: one was the famous Kutib- 
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lonp muzzelim or governor of Sinyrnu. 
This unfortunate luan so completely contracted 
Eiiro])eun habits, that he seemed never happy 
hut when he was with them. It is said that, in 
spite of the law, he would even tdce a hand at 
cards, and with still less repugnance, a glass of 
wine. He was a constant .attendant at all their 
halls, and a passionate admirer of the ladies; 
and it is whispered in Smyrna, that name of those 
ladies were not insensible to the gallantry of this 
Turk—a remarkably handsome man, in the prime 
t)f life. His manners in company were unex¬ 
ceptionable, and t»ven gentlemanly. He con¬ 
ciliated the affections, not merely of the Franks, 
but also of the Christian rayahs, whom'he be¬ 
friended to the utmost; and even non’’, one fre- 
jjuently hears the poor Greeks of the country 
singing a melancholy air, that describes his vir¬ 
tues and his cruel fate—an interesting instance 
of good feeling, which proves these people not 
so ungrateful as they have been described, and 
that affection may exist between a Greek and a 
Turk.* 

The second of thes<« innovating, party-hunting 
Mussulmans, was old iSideiman Aga, formerly 
governor of Athens, and already known to the 

* For (he treacherous manner in which pewr Katib-Oglu was 
invited on hoard the ea))tain-])as)ia’s sliij)—then sent to Mytelene, 
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Englisli public as the intimate associate of I^or«I' 
Byron, who describes him as sociable a being' ns 
ever sat cross-legged at a tray or a table. When 
lie was at Smyrna, where he held, I believe, the 
post of receiver of the customs: he was ns fond 
of Frank society, and of a ball and mask, as 
ever. He frequented the cant no, and visited 
familiarly in Frank houses—he laughed and 
played, and told stories; but carried his scruj)les 
so far, as to drink no wine but champagne, Avhich 
he said, and with much plausibility, •was not at 
all like “ and could never be distin¬ 

guished by the Turks to be wine at all. He 
held, and still holds, considerable property near 
Smyrna; and built pleasant kiosks, and laid out 
a garden on an eslati; close to tin* town. He 
there entertained Frank parties, and once giive a 
grand dinner to Admiral Moore, and the British 
fjfficers. He used to tell sundri' pleasant stories 
of freaks he had had with I.K)rd Byron in Greece; 

and in the room of my friend, Mr. L-, he 

recognized at once,” a portrait of his lordship, 
which he said, however, wsis not so handsome as 
the original. But Suleiman, with all his sociable 

and beheaded, I may refer to a good aceonnt in Mr. Turner’s 
Travels in the Iksvant. 

^fhe common wine of the country; not much unlike what 
the soldfers at Gibraltar call “ black-strap.” 
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<fualiti(‘s, was far from being' so interesting a 
charfteter as ])oor Katib-Oglii; he was neither 
young, graceful, nor refined; and his general 
manners and conversation were those of an old 
and grovelling debauchee. 

Ills exit from Smyrna was however more 
agreeable. Two or three years before my ar¬ 
rival, he had received the dignit)' of the “ tails,” 
atul had been sent to command a Pashalic in the 
Island of Cnndia. 

I'he continued residence of thousands of 
Franks, and the paljiable advantages derived 
from their extensive trade in the produce of the 
country, with Europeans, has considerably Jiu- 
manized the character of the Turks of funvma 
in general. A man in a haf and coat, is not 
looked upon as a strange animal, made to bo 
hooted and hunted j and it is only in the upper 
part of Turk Town, (under the castle,) inha- 
bited by the “ very low,”, that women and chil- 
(Iren indulge in the luxury of throwing mud and 
stones,’ and “ speaking disrwpecfr’ully of one’s 
mother.”* And even there it is not alwajt! in¬ 
dulged in with impunity. As I was descending 
from the castle one morning, a set of mischievous 
urchins began to pelt me unmercifully; and I 
was hesitating whether I shoidd turn on tliem 

* A veiy foul way of swearing, juvvalont among the Turks. 
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and box their ears, or take,fairly to my heels, 
when an old Turk ran out of a door, and' put 
an end to hostilities with his pipe-stick, which he 
applied to their backs. These unorthodox fe<*l- 
inifs and ])redilections are well known *, aiul the 
sturdy Osmanlis of Constantinople, as well as tif 
the interior, g'ive this place the des>Tadint; deiio- 
luination of Ohitwur htnir, or Iiitidel Smyrna; 
and consider a Siuyriiiote Turk as litlh* better 
than one of the M'icked. /fV, h<*wever, who 
cannot partake in their fauatii'isiu, must feel tin* 
benefit of the conversion, and apjdaud the civi¬ 
lizing' effects of commerce! 

Before the revolution, and the horr<*rs that 
resulte<l from it, there wen*, as I hav«* men¬ 
tioned, many resjjel^tablc and even w«*atlliy (Jreek 
families settled at Smyrna; though, as rayahs, 
thev could not he admitted to the honours of the 

Frank casino : thev had assembly rooms, and 
¥ • 

frtH|ueut balls and parties of their own, whii'h 
ceded little or nothing to their more favoure<l 
rivals. The )adi(>s wore as rich dressis, dis- 
played as many jewels ; and, it is said, (M’hich 1 
can well believe, judging from tlu^ jaior portion 
that remains,) even more personal beauty ami 
grace than les dames r/u casi/i;* and the gen- 

Casino,” in llaliiUi, is a good word, and inoniis, as widl 
as ” coiailrv-houso," ‘‘assoniUly-roouisInit llio Italian Ian- 
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tleincn, though they <li«l wear calpacs, and were 
obliged to waltz and dance quadrilles in broad 
trowsers, loose gowns, and unsoled boots, de¬ 
rived j)ride from the equipment of their part¬ 
ners, and were light of heart and gallant in their 
eastern way. The Sciote merchants were par¬ 
ticularly distinguished as bons-rirnux. A friend 
of mine, w'hose windows commanded the view 
of a khaii, where several of them lived together, 
has often amused me with descriptions of the 
gay scem?s he used to witness. After v'orking 
hard, and living sparingly all tlu^ week, they 
were Avont to meet on Saturday evening at a 
jovial supper: the wine bottle circulated freely, 
and the guitar, and the song, and the “ ready 
chorus.” ^ They generally kept it up late; and 
the concluding farce used «)ften to be, a mock 
combat Avith their calpacs, AAdiich were throAAUi 
about like bombs, till all the lights would be ex¬ 
tinguished ; and the difficulty then Avas, how 
each tij)sy member should find his head’s proper 
appurtenance. On the Suiqlay, they fre<juently 
formed parties Avith ladies, to some one <if the 
neighbouring vilhiges. But, alas! all these ga}’ 
doings Aver»> ovi'r long before I reached SniA rna j 

Kiiaf'i-, as 1 have iiientioiiwl, is “ ftoiu- out” at Snivrna; an<I 
from Casino llii-y have iiiado Cuxhi: wliioli. in s])ite of the 
l)ictioHH(iiri‘ <fi> I'.irmlemir, tliov coiisiilor Fronfli. . 
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and it would bo too sad to describe the* fate o*” 
the principal actors in them. 

Of the Greeks that remained in Smyrna, tlu* 
mass Avas extremely poor, and all were anxious 
to avoid drawing- the eyes of the Turks upon 
them, notwithstanding the encouraging assurance 
of the pasha, which AA’^ent even so far as to invite 
them to resume their former gaieties. Still, 
however, their natural lightness «»f heart, and 
spirit for society and enjoyment, were not en¬ 
tirely to be suppressed. They still cel(*brated 
the weddings that did take place, with three 
days of dancing; let off lire-works on the day 
of the Panagea; and played all sorts of tricks 
on the’eve of St. .Tohn. 

At the village of Boo<lja, where I passed 
several pleasant weeks at different seasons of the 
year, I had frequent opportunities of witnessing 
their meirj'-makings and fetes. The (ireek, t<» 
an eminent degree, (I speak here of the (ir«‘ek 
of Smyrna, and its neighbourhood,) shares in the 
feelings and gallantry (ff the nations of civilized 
Europe. Unlike the Turk, the Armenian, the 
Jew; unlike, indeed, all the nations of tin; east, 
he has little idea of pleasure, unless Avoiucn be 
present. I may perhaps take an opportunity of 
describing their amusements in the course of 
collatinc my notes, and shall dismiss the Greeks 



6 »r tlio present, wijh a few words on tlieir per¬ 
sonal appearance and general character. 

The women, as I have intimated, are hand¬ 
some ; indeed, yon rarely meet with an ugly face 
among them. The form of the head, the general 
cast of countenance, are classical j and in their pro¬ 
file I have freqtiently found that exquisite, gently- 
cnrviiig line we see in ancient Greek statues and 
medals, (and which we have been accustomed to 
consider the line of ideal beauty,) identified in 
“ real fl(‘sh and blood.” Their large, black eyes, 
with long lashes, and their delicately-arched eye- 
brows, (the latter, when not denaturalized and 
spoil(>(l by the too common practice of dving 
them,) are the finest I have ever seen. Unfor¬ 
tunately, .however, they are incomj)arably more 
giv«>n to paint than the Frank Smyrniotes; the 
coeffure is by no means so graceful, and their 
general costume is a downright deformity in 
dress. lUey have the same graceful carriage of 
the head and neck, (all the necks here appear to 
a European extremely long—another striking 
conformity with the works of ancient Greek, art,) 
which I have remarked in the Frank ladies, and 
have all, however abject their condition, an easi- 
ness of deportment, a natural gentility, I might 
say, elegance of manners. “ You might take one 
of thes(* poor girls,” said my friend M 
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“ and, having- changed her dress and taught her 
a few terms, present her at the court of the king 
of England, and she would he remarked, ev(>n 
there, for her gracefulness and dignity.” 

The men are an equally fine race. Th(*ir <le- 
meanour is firm and erect; their walk is what 
we should call theatrical, hut t<» them it is nalu- 
ral; the expression of their countenance, wln*n 
free from the restraint felt in the })rt‘senc(‘ of 
Turks, is frank and even bold; in short, they art* 
the only set of rayahs whose deportment hsis not 
been degraded by the tyranny of ages, who bear 
few outer signs of the despotism under which 
they groan, ami whose aj)proach does not at once 
annoniice the slave. If we extentl our observa¬ 
tions tt) the mner man, I am well aware that the 
demoralizing causes will be found to have pro¬ 
duced their effects. They are accused, by those 
who have long known them, of dnjdicity and 
cunning; and I can readily conceive theni amt*- 
nable to the charge. The weak seek refuge in 
cunning from the oppression of the strong; (this 
is a natural instinct, which requires no exempli¬ 
fication ;) and this turn of the miml is strength¬ 
ened by continual exercise; they f<‘(*l the advan¬ 
tages of its o])eration on their indolent and 
short-sighted masters; they lu‘C(»me ]>roud of 
their intellectual obliquity; and it is confirmed 
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into u habit, of which, j)crhaps, they cannot en- 
tir(4y divest themselves, even in their transac¬ 
tions with a neutral party. From my own trifling 
<lealing8 with them, (which, as a traveller, were 
confined to boatmen, guides, nudeteers, &c.) I 
should not, however, feel justified in passing a 
very severe censure. I found the poor Turk 
<piite as eager for money, and as fond of over¬ 
reaching, w'ith this disagreeable difference, that 
his demands w^ere enforced by bidlying ami con- 
t»*mptuous treatment; whereas the Greeks’were 
suj)ported with witty cajolery which made me 
laugh while I was cheated. 

Their j)ersonal vanity, their love of dress and 
show, are excessive. These they have inherited 
from thejr ancestors, but they may be strength- 
<*ued by the examjile of their masters the Turks, 
who are eipially vain and conscious of the advan¬ 
tages of a good ])ersonal appearance. 1 was one 
day detained with two English gentlemen above 
half an hour in the streets, by the toilette of a 
donkey driver, who was to conduct us to Bour- 
uabat. We were attired in a very homely ^»tyle, 
wearing nankeen jackets, and broad straw hats, 
as befitted the extreme heat of the seastm; but 
the gallant palikari, Avho was to run on foot by 
the side of our asses, could not think of showing 
his face at the village, it being a grand holiday. 



the festival of Panagea, without equipping him. 
self in his best garments and turban. My good 

friend D-remarked as we entered the village 

and met the people in grande tenue, that the 
fellow seemed ashamed of usl Ft)r myself, i 
scarcely feel inclined to quarrel with this passion 
for display ; it is akin to that spirit which, enter¬ 
tained by the ancient Greek people, h><l to all 
that was elegant in life and beautiful in art, anti 
its present limited effects produce a pleasing illu¬ 
sion, throwing a gay, rosy wreath over tht* iron 
chains that bind them. 

The Greeks of Asia Minttr, in general, iuiil 
those of Smyrna and all the districts of Itmia iii 
particular, are accused by tlieir brethren of Eu¬ 
ropean Greece, and of the islands, as btdng defi¬ 
cient in energy and counige. But if tliey have 
not their courage, they are devoitl of tlieir fero¬ 
city. They are, in fact, what their ancestors 
were, a humane, mild, ingenious, and elegant 
people. Those were not qualities in the “ olden 
times” to stem the torrent of blood and violence, 
and to know no alternative but liberty or death. 
Ancient Ionia was ahvays the tranquil vassal of 
some gigantic power—now of Lydia, now of 
Persia, and now of Macedonia. But the culti¬ 
vation of these qualities produced a sweetne.ss of 
manners and an amenity of society that wer<> 
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.}>rovorbial. Letter and arts were cultivated 
with the most brilliant success; putting even 
aside their doubtful claim to Homer, the father 
of jioetry, they could boast of some of the great¬ 
est characters of literature ; they gave their name 
to an order in architecture, (one of the four 
grand efforts of taste and genius in that elevated 
department of art which can never be surpassed,) 
and the mutilated remains of their splendid 
cities, the coins they struck, which, with other 
beautiful antiipiities, continue to be found daily, 
are melancholy att(‘stations of the perfection and 
generalization of the fine arts throughout Ionia.* 
“ Afti'r all, then,” sav certain advocates for 

* 'Ilio loniiin league coiujirised, within a circle iuconsiderahlc 
in extent, ten prosperous, commercial states, mul ten niagniti- 
cciil cities, each abounding with temples and statues, libraries 
and stoas. It is suflicient to name Ephesus, Smyrna, I’riene, 
Miletus, t'olojdion, Teos, Lebedos, Erythra;, Clazomcmc, 
Phone, anti besides those on the main, in Ionia proiter, the 
troutigiious islands of Samos and Chios, to fill the mind witli 
wonilcr and admiriition ! Of all these, Smyrna alone remains 
its a city. Tlie desokteness of Ephesus is well known; but 
within these last few vears even the w-aiitv remains that marked 
its site have been removed by the Turks, and in a few nutre tlie 
traveller will be left in doubt as to where the city of Diana 
stood. Tlie ruins of the other cities of Ionia are to be sought 
for in savage and insalubrious solitudes; some have not one 
Slone left upon another, and those arc perhaps less atliicting 
than their ancient iLssticiatcs, which retain masses of building, 
ot'erthrown columns, and fmgments of beauty and magnificence 
—all fast disaji|)curing. 
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* things as they are,’ “ these Greeks are what they, 
have always been, subjeeted to the great j)owers 
of Asia Minor ; and whether those great powers 
be called Persian or Turkish, what matters it ?” 
Granted, in part—but be it remembered, that 
under their ancient sovereigns, they existed as 
sej)arate communities, were governed by their 
own laws, were owners of lands they cultivated, 
and were in no Avay mixed »ij) with <tppr(‘ssors 
of conflicting faiths and ])rejudices, nor subjected 
to the certain abasement jjroduced by the constant 
contact of master and slave, llestore to them 
their ancient condition, such jis it really was, with 
its advantages and disadvantages, and tin* easy 
uatirre'of these people, and the superior intelli¬ 
gence they ]K)ssess, would ensure them happiness 
and affluence even as tributaries to the Ottoman 
Porte ! But it is idle to indidge in such dreams— 
the Turkish laudludders are not likely to be dis¬ 
possessed and sent to the interior. Evtai along 
the line of coast, the Greek jmpidation is far 
inferior in numbers to the Turkish: all that we 

I 

can hope is, that the Turks mu}' advam-e in civi¬ 
lization, and that the Porte may pro])erly aj)j>re- 
ciate and protect this useful and pacific portion of 
its subjects, the Asiatic Greeks. The formation 
of a disciplined army would enable the sultan to 
<lo so, for hitherto he has nut had the jiower in 
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Jiis hiiiuls, and the massacros and <)j)j)ressions of 
tliese rayahs have proceeded from the voluntary 
movement of the Turkish inhabitants, who acted, 
fr(>qnently, in direct opposition to his imperial 
mandates. 

As to the plan of withdrawing the Greeks of 
Asia Minor from the Ottoman power altogether, 
and of 8tr<*ngthening, with a general emigratlc)n, 
the depojmlated regions of the Morea—a plan I 
have h]<»r<* than once heard advocated—the only 
objection I see to it is its im])ractic€ability. If the 
peninsida assure to herself the blessing of an 
('(juitable and regular government, there will no 
doidd be cases of indivi<lual emigration from 
these countries; and yet, even these will sorm be 
clu'cked by the Ottomans. But how are we to 
suj)pose for a moment that the Porte M'ould sub¬ 
mit to the subtraction of two millions of its rayah 
subjects, and sutfer them peacefully to depart, to 
strengthen what it will always consider its 
enemies? And even allowing this difficulty to be 
overcome by some niirac'ulouii means, the customs 
and local attachment of the Asiatic Greeks would 
still remain and bind them to the soil. They are 
scattered over Asia h'linor—many of them far in 
tlu^ interior of the country; their manners and 
customs are essentially Asiatic—in many districts 
(he Turkish Janguage has almost wholJy-super- 



seded the Greek ; they have lost that close coii- 

nectingf link (as relates to their brethren- in 

Greece) which is produced by a community of 

idiom : the inveterate of luibit woidd make them 
* « 

tremble at the idea of changinfr their mode of lift*, 
and acquiring new and foreign asst)ciations; and 
in spite of the oppression they suffer, they are 
attached to their native districts, wliere many 
of their families have been settled from very 
remote ages. If the ])r<»ject c(»uld be affected, it 
woidd indeed procure (considering the ])eoj»le in 
a moral point of view) a healthy infusion into the 
Morea; but as it is, we can only mourn, its we 
do over so many other human ilevices, tluif 
thouglr brilliant, it is impracticidile. 

The Greeks have two churches in Smyrna,— ii 
large and well decoratecl one, situiit(‘d in 1‘Vank- 
street, and another, M'hich I neviw visitiul, in ii 
back part of the town. Hefore the revolution 
they had a very respectable gymnasitun, ilirecti’d 
by Constantins ^^-onomos, a lloumeliot of <-on- 
siderable literary acquirements, and an elegiini 
preaulier. Small sums paid for instruction, and 
the voluntary donations of the Gn*ek nierchiuits, 
supported the establishment. This went to wreck 
ill the fatal years of they have, however, 

recently opened another ai’iidemy, attached to the 
church, and under the direction of their dcspotos 
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ijr bishops. Of one of the professors, with whom 
I was j)ersonally acquainted, I can speak in the 
highest terms, both as regards his talent and in¬ 
struction, and his moral character; added to a 
critical knowledge of ancient and modern Greek, 
he spoke and wrote Turkish, Italian, and French, 
and was familiarizing himself with the English 
language. He was mild, patient, beneficent, and 
single-hearted. 

Besides this academy, there are a number of 
little, elementary schools; so that the accom¬ 
plishments of reading, writing, &c. are more 
common in Smyrna, even among the poorer 
classes of Greeks, than might be imagined. Their 
])rincipal want is a supply of ])roper b^k's hi 
Romaic, and this is felt extremely. Though the 
(ireek church may be censured for the number 
of festivals and fasts which break in upon the 
industry of the people, and serve to substitute 
senseless observances for moral and religious 
duties ; it is in a striking manner, free from the 
spirit of intolerance and exclysion which animates 
the Church of Rome. It has done, and is doing, 
what the latter strenuously opposes; it lends an 
active and efficient hand to the diffusion of the 
holy scriptures in the vulgar tongue ; and whilst 
Italian translations of the New Testament (sent 
out by the British Bible Society) have been burnt by 
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the orders of Catholic priests in Italy, some of the 
heads of the Greek church liaA'e actively employed 
themselves in distributing' the translations in 
liomuic, and have themselves made an improved 
version, which is now printing in London. 1 
may appeal to the Rev. Mr. Leaves, now in 
England, Avho resided several years in Turkey, 
as chaplain to the embassy, and agent to the l}il)le 
Societv, for the exactness of this statement. Mr. 
Leaves' exertions in the cause brought him into 
intimate relations with many <»f the Gr(‘ek 
bishops. I have myself had c{nnmunications witli 
several of the hi<‘rarchy, and have found them 
anxious to promote the general as well as the 
reliinons instruction of their flock. “ Transla¬ 
tions in Romaic from the Italian and French, of 
many good elementary works, which would he 
essential to the civilizatioji of the Greek peojdi*,” 
said Constantins, the venerable archbislatp of 
Mount Sinai, “ d<t exist among ns, but we have 
no means of printing them here, and our jaiverty 
precludes our recuryng to the presses of Europe. 
"Had yre editions of th(;se, or of .'iny other instruc¬ 
tive works, where the principles of morals, and 
of the Christian faith (in Avhich we all aigree) 
were not attacked, we wouhl favour to tluf utmost 
their circulation. But, Sir, we have nothing— 
AV'e have 8<-arcely a sufficient number of common 
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school books to tci^rli the children to rend by!” 
1 shall return to this interesting subject in the 
course of my remarks. 

Of the Armenian society of Smyrna I shall say 
littl'* here, as it differs scarcely at all frtmi what 
I observed in other parts of the country, and at 
(’onstantinople. They are, en 7)ia.s.se, intereste<l, 
sordid and dastardly, (to a degree equal to the 
Jews,) and so coarse, and graceless, that the 
meanest Turkish /lamal* seems a gentleman in 
manners com])ared with them. I never saw their 
broad, vidgar faces, shining under their flame-red 
calpsics, M'lthont an involuntary feeling of dis¬ 
gust. Their mode of living is thoroughlv a hi 
'rnniue —they eat the same messes, and in the 
same mapner, scjuatted on the ground at a low 
pewter or copper tray—Avith their brawnv arms 
laid bare to the shoidders, and their filthy fingers 
diving into the dish, and tearing and dividing, 
(each helping himself,) in utter contempt of the 
cleanly invention of knives and forks. The 
women are kept jierhajis e»'en inore secluded, 
and subjected to more domestic degradation than 
among the Turks. Their dress (excejit the 
colour of the boots and slijipers) is the same; 
and they also are debarred the pleasure of show¬ 
ing their faces, which ivhen they go abroad, are 
* ITnniii! —I'lu! Turkish for jjoilcr. * 
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muffled up in folds of white linen, that only allow 
a sight of a pair of eyes—immensely large—of a 
peculiar long shape, jet black, but heavy. (I 
could always tell an Armenian woman, by tin* 
shape and character of her eytvi, without reh*- 
rence to her chaussure.*) At home they are 
drudges: they stand behind their lord whih* at 
dinner, wipe his greasy mouth, and aft(M*wards 
hold the basin for him to wash his hands—])resenl 
his chibook, (lit, and drawn by their own mouth,) 
prepare his cup of coffee, and then hold them¬ 
selves ready with the nifisha,f until the claj»])in<4- 
of his hands warns them that he wants to liirht 
another pipe. The Armenians, like* tin* 'I'lirks, 
never ^ake their women rmt with them in their 
parties of pleasure: these are composed exclu¬ 
sively of the privileged sex, and owo/x/Hg tilings 
they are! They get their heavy bodies carrieil 
to some open spot in the country, by horses or 
.asses; there they cross their legs .an<l sit down, 
and gorge in unsociable silence. \Vh<*n their 

* 'Oiere i.s another jwnion of the i'nput Armt-nii wliieli no 
less (listingnishus tliein, i. e. their ears. Thes<- are eouT»'il in 
the women, but you may distingui.sh the men by them at a dis- 
tancc. They stick out from the edges of their red e;djiacs like 
(he ears of a.sses, and arc of a length, breaddi, and ihieknesK, I 
ni-ver saw equalled in any other race. In a humr, nothing slums 
bad breading more than thi.s. 

1 Small iron tongs. 
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meal is over, thej take their cup of coffee, 
iiiul* light their eternal pipes, which they keep 
smoking until it is time to return home. All 
llieir amusement concentrates in this—they have 
no idea of pleasure beyond smoking; and the only 
variety they know is occasionally to substitute 
the narghile (or Persian pipe) for the usual 
eiiibook. 

I have often observed these keff* parties of 
Armenians at a pretty piece of water near Smyrna, 
(called by the Franks Diana’s Bath,) and watching 
their dull heavy countenances, never irradiated 
by a smile, ami the clouds of smoke, which in 
licni of words issued from their mouths, have 
wondered at so extraordinary a conception of 
mirth and enjoyment. 

The xVrnienians arc grossly ignorant, and affect 
to despise what they never kneu' atight of—the 
charms of literature and the elegancies of art; 
yet they possess a degree of dexterity in the me¬ 
chanical professions which, according to the Ita¬ 
lian proverb, “ In paese di ci^chi beato chi ha an 
ncchio” leaves them in pt)Ssession of the trades of 
jewellers, enainellers, dyers, weavers, smiths, &c. 

* Kejf^s a Turkish word, in use hy all classes of Levantines 
—it sip;nilies, what in niy sehool-boy days, wc used to term a 
‘joUificatum.” It applies admirably in this sense to tlie 
\rmenian jiarlies ! • 
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&c. They have renounced their anch'ut Ian- 
guaire for the idiom of their masters, the 'I'urks, 
which tliey use in their intorconrse Avith om* 
another. Many of them knoAV no other lan¬ 
guage but Turkish, and few of them can write 
or read the good Armenian which is used in 
their churches, or even understaml it when it is 
read to them. The meanness, tin* obse(|uions- 
ness, the utter j)rostration ol' these people before 
the Mussulmans, nmst be se‘en <*n* it can be con- 
ceiA'ed. It however, answers their purpose, and 
reflections on the degradation of tin; character of 
man are not likely to disturb the repose its pra<’- 
tice ensures tlumi. The Turks, who have nothin^' 
to apprehend from a set of men that have scarcc'ly 
Courage enough to fire t»ff a pistol, hold them as a 
sort of favourites, and to charact«*rize their soft¬ 
ness, patience, and obedience, call thtnn men- 
cfimeh! There are other «{ualities than those 
mentioned belonging t.o the «{uadrup<‘d, which 
could not Avell be esteemed flattering as objects 
of comparison^ with a human being, but they 
might be applied with justice to the Armenian 
biped. 

These people have supplanted the .Jews, as 
aerofa or bankers to the ministers of the Porte, 
and to pashas or other governors. It is tpies- 
tionalde, hoAvever, Avludher the 'I'urks have gained 
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niucli by the change, whether the Armenians 
havfe not in reality lost a great deal; that is, con¬ 
sidering their safety and tranquillity as matters 
of calculation. Imminent posts are eminent dan¬ 
gers in Turkey ; and all the Turk’s affection for 
tlu* “ camels” has not j)revented his hanging 
several since their advancement. 

The Armenians are unequally divided into t\vo 
sects, the EutVcheans, or ff)lloTrers of the ancient 
Armenian Church, and the Roman Catholics, 
who hate each other with all the fervour of sec¬ 
tarian hat{‘, Avillnnit kuow'ing the essential points 
of belief in which their creeds differ. 

The first of these, called by their opponents 
“the schismatics,” have a large church in Smyrna; 
the secoivl, (who numerically form but a very 
small portion of the Armenian stock,) frequent 
the Frank Ciitholic Churches. It is from the 
Catholic portion that the consuls furnish them¬ 
selves with drogonians, and the merchants with 
rashiers and w'arehousemen. Their intercourse 
with Europeans has given ratiier si better tone to 
their manners, but still the original taint is strong 
apon them. The Catholic Armenians in Smyrna, 
ire descended almost, without exception, from an 
infortunate body, that about three or four gene- 
ations since, was obliged by the intolerance and 
ntrigues of their brethren of the rival church, to 
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flee from persecution in Persia, to the domiiiioiis 
of the Turks, where they were amicably're¬ 
ceived. At the time of this emigration, several 
families repaired to Europe, and from them arc 
descended most of the Armenians established at 
Venice. 

The hatred, intolerance, and persecution, one 
of the effects of which is here stated, have always 
existed between the twt) religious sects, who 
have severally and repeatedly had recourse to 
intrigues and briber)*, with an infidel—a Mah<)- 
tan government, (in whose eyes they were all 
Christians alike—alike odious, yet all tolerated,) 
to work the ruin of each other. The Entycheans, 
as the more numerous and powerful, have gene¬ 
rally had the upper hand. An amusing old Ita¬ 
lian traveller, (Carreri,) who was in Persia, to¬ 
wards the end of the seventeenth century, tells 
the following characteristic story. The patriarch 
pf the Armenians and either heails of tlu; Eutv- 
chean church, being incensed beyond measure, 
.at the presence of* a Catholic bishop, and the 
existence of a Catholic Armenian monastery, in 
the capital of the Persian empire, had recourse 
to the usual court intrigues. The mother of the 
.Shah, and the favourite minister of the day, were 
won over by them ; and forthwith an order emiv- 
nated'from the “ Great King," that the monas- 
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•t(‘ry slumld be razod to the ground, and the poor 
bishop burned alive I This, however, the win¬ 
ning party deemed was going too far ; indepen- 
<l(“nt of inerey for their enemy, they might have 
f<‘lt that with a capriciojis government, there was 
a possibility of their being, some other day, the 
losing party, and ])eing burned in their turns, 
'rinw })etitioned, and obtained that the punish¬ 
ment should be eomnmted into suppression and 
banishment. But they hav(^ not been always thus 
humane ; they have she<l the bU»od of several 
who had renounced their faith for the ('atholic. 
'I'Ik* most distinguished of these W'as a certain 
Comydas, or CVnnidas, who has conse<jnen^ly he^n 
ma<le a saint by the Uoinan church. 

But as I must revert to the Armenians at 
('onstautinople, I need only now brieflv notice 
the last and most d(*grad<*d of the Turkish ravahs, 
the Isra<'lit.es. Loa<led with the concurrent and 
ntler contemjit of Frank, Turk, and Armenian, 
(hey y<*t contrive to have s*>mething to do in the 
business of all. “ They li^*e,” as I have said, 
“ on the affiiirs of other peopleand there is 
no base occuj)ation, no species of coarse huniilia- 
ti«)n and insult, to w'hich they will not submit 
for money. I have seen and ln*ard instances of 
this which will not bear repeating. It is sin¬ 
gular, that they are not more averse to arms and 
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war, than to the pni-suits of a<fricultnre. You 
never see a Jew with a spade in his hand, or* in 
any other manner employed in the cultivation of 
the soil, although they are no more excluded 
from that sj>ecios of industry than the otlu^r 
rayahs. I remember having made the same ob¬ 
servation among the Jews of the coast of Bar¬ 
bary, many years ago. Like all the rayahs, they 
are distinguished by their costume. The points 
of peculiarity are their head-dress; a lou’, flat- 
croAvned hat, udth a scanty c<»tton turban round 
its edge, instead of rims; the sky-blue c<»lour of 
their benish, or cloak; and the blue of their 
boots and slipjjcrs. They are very filthy in their 
persons. Throughout the Ottoman domini«>ns, 
their pusallanimity is so excessive, that they will 
flee before the nplift(*d hand t»f a child. Yet in 
England the Jews become bold and exj)ert j)u- 
gilists, and are as ready to n'sent an insult as 
any other of his majesty’s liege subjects. A 
striking proof of the effects of oj)j)ression in one 
.country, and o£ Iil)c^ty, and of the jirotection of 
etjuaf laws, in the other. 

Tlie Jews of Smyrna, like those of Barbary, 
Egypt, and Constantinople, retain a corrupted 
Spanish idiom, a j)roof of their connexion with 
the numerous tribes, driven out of Spain by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, at the end of the Kith 
century. 
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. I iuive heard their rabbies once or twice dis- 
coursing in Hebrew, but have never heard the 
people make use of any other language than this 
corrupted Castilian, I mean among themselves; 
for they are all familiar with the tongue of their 
masters, the Turks ; and many of them with the 
Cireek. The more respectable members of the 
tnuling community have recourse, in their deal¬ 
ings with Frank merchants, to a species of “ lin- 
f^iia francd,” of wliich Italian is the basis.' 

The Jen s, however, morally depressed as they 
arts are gent'rally clu'erful, Ii«rht-hearted, and 
social among themselves : they keep up the ft‘s- 
tivals prescribed by their religion; and celebrate 
betrothals, marriages, births, &c. with feasting 
and music. I went twice into Judea* t)n grand 
occasions; the first time to a betrothal. The 
fiances were of very tender age, the bride being 
nine years old, the bridegroom twelve; their 
real union was to take place three years after. 
All the relations, to remote degrees, were pre- 
s(*nt, and formed a nuinet;ous j)arty. Besides 
her father and mother, and grandfathev and 

* llio Franks of Sni\Tna call tlio Anncnian quarter Ar- 
metiie, and you hwir continually “ Jc vais cn Amionic.” “ Je 
viiniH dc I’Amicnie,” (rather a long journev, one would think, 
from Smyrna.) I forget whether they eall the fireek quarter 
In Grece, and the Hebrew (juarter laJudi't, but it they do not 
they might just a-s well. 
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grandmother, the bride’s great-grandfather smiled 
his approbation at the precocious engagement. 
At the feast, the women, who are veiled like the 
Turks and Armenians, waited on the men. The 
latter, I observed, drank wine with a devotion 
that would have done honour to pe<)i)le who 
have correcter notions of religion. Their reli¬ 
gion, however, forbids them to drink any wine 
but such as is made by themselves. Christian 
wine is to be touched no more than Christian 
pork. A poor old Jew, called Bohor, the grand¬ 
father of the bridegroom, and in the einjtloy *4’ 

my lamented friend, Mr. J. S-, b(»ast(‘<i to 

his master, that tlu* marriage “ Avas a good mar¬ 
riage that the bride was of a good tribe, of a 
“ bnona rtizza ,"—of pun* blood ! 

Thus we find pride of <lescent, ainl family, 
and connexion, cherislu'd even by tin* lowest of 
the low. 

My second visit was during their observance 
of the feast of Tabernacles, the instrnclions of 
which they follow to, the lett(>r, as far as pitching 
tents .goes; but the sj)irit of the r(>gnlation is 
lost, as these tents are raised, not in tin* open 
country', (which Avould subject them, on the part 
of the Turks, to interruj)tion and inconvenience,) 
but in the yards of their own houses; being thus 
reduced to mere types. There was much gaiety 
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feasting-; but my Eur<jj)ean stomach entered a 
j)oijiit-bIank protest against their greasy cookery. 
Their every-day food is olives, oil and caviar. 
The last is so important an article of consump¬ 
tion, that the only observation a Jew made on 
hearing of the ukase, which prohibited further 
exportations from the Black Sea to Turkey was, 
“ Why, what shall we do for caviar! the jirices 
will be up immediately; what shall we do for 
caviar!** 
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Villagps near Smyrna—Party-divisions aniotn' the Suiyniiotf* - 
Scene at Boodja—Attack of the Sainiotcs—Fig 'I’nidc at 
Sinynia — Ball given hy l.ord Prtidhoe — Dejjartnre for 
C'hesiue—Curious Anuovancc. 


Tiik respectable Franks, Greeks, and Arme¬ 
nians—in short, all who can alFord the exjtenst*— 
flfee'froiu Smyrna duriiiff thesmnmer montlis, and 
the men merely "•o into town in the mornintr to 
attend their business, and return to their tiimili<‘s 
in the eveninp-. Were it not for this system of 
encamping in the outworks, I (piestion wlitdlier 
the position would be found tenable by frt'sli 
imported Eurojteans. 

There are two villages resorted to, Uournabat 
and ^Joodja. 'i'l le first, so large, that it might 
with propriety be called a town, is situated in a 
plain tliat bears its name, and which, for Turkey, 
may be considered highly cultivated. I'he se¬ 
cond, which lies in a valley surrounded by moun¬ 
tains, i,s small, open, and rural. The society of 
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Mniynia is absolutely divided into two parties, 
that of Bournabat and B«>odja, as they frequent 
the one or the other of these villages. Nor are 
they content to confine the rivalry to them¬ 
selves ; each party tries to make a convert of 
the traveller, and excite him to an exclusive 
admiration of their chosen village. If he de¬ 
clare himself for oiu* party, he is immedifitely cut 
by tlu‘ other, (just as happens with j)arties of a 
more serious natiire,) as a man of no judgment 
<»r taste. In the dearth of s\ibjects to occupy 
their minds, the fair Smyrniotes maintain this 
iliscussion with unwearying jierseverance, and 
with an animation that M’(‘ colder souls do not 
always display on matters of vital importance. 
I have frequently laughed as they have balanced 
the nnwits of the rival villages. 

“ Why, you have no water at Boo<lj«a six 
months ill the year,” says the lady of Bournabat. 

“ If Ave have occasionallv a scarcitv of water, 
we have at the same time neither mosquitoes 
nor Turks to annoy us,” Retorts the lady of 
Boodjii. 

“ You can’t Avalk out in the day-time: you 
have no shade,” says the lady of Bournabat. 

“ But we can Avalk out in the evening without 
lanterns, Avhidi is what you can’t do at Bour- 
nabat,” replies the lady of Boodja. • 
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“ We have more hon tun^ more finer}-,” says 
the lady of Bournabat. 

“ We have more merry parties, and more 
freedom,” says the rival, 

“ But we have five consuls at Bournabat,” 
adds the one side, with emphasis. 

“ But we care so little about consuls,” ome 
retorted a wicked advocate on the other side, 
“ that we let our pig-s eat them!” * 

Without attempting- to settle the difficult ques¬ 
tion, or declaring- myself on either side, (in truth 
they are both pleasant jilaces, — jiaradises on 
emerging from Smyrna,) I was nutri* at Boodja 
than Bournabat, because that village was the 
residence of iny friends. The extreme kindness 
and hospitality I there met with from my coiin- 
tr}-men, the many delightful rural parties 1 jiar- 
took in, the many romantic walks, the many 
hapjiy hours 1 experienced in the midst of a tur¬ 
bulent country, have iiqjiressed innumerable jiic- 
tures on my mind, Avhich at this distance of time 
and space, make 1114 turn to Boodja with pleas¬ 
ing, 4nelancholy, and grateful feelings. 

My limits, and the plan I have prescribed my- 


* This relates to iui acciilciit lliat bt't'cll a f'eiith’iiiuii of coio 
snlar dignify, as he was feeding a sow and litter of jiigs at 
Uoisljd. Tile ungniteful matron, “ mad to bite so ^reot a 
man,” bit out a large piece of liis leg. 
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sflf, prevent me from luxuriating in scenic de- 
Kcrijdion ; but there is one scene near Boodja 
that I must notice. 

At a short distance, there is a small grove of 
rustling, inurniuring, pine-trees, covering the 
'rurkish cemetery of the village. Towards even¬ 
ing, tin* ])anorunia presented there is magnifi¬ 
cent. In tlui front, is a fine alley of dark, lofty 
cypresses, ami the low white houses of the vil¬ 
lage ; and beyond them, over a ridge of rude 
hills, the lengthened indented outline of the 
castle of Smyrna, and the shelving sides of Mount 
I’agus, dis<-b>se themselves. In the opposite <li- 
rection, is the bold, broad, black mass of Mount 
'I'artalee, rising stark fnim the j)lain; t«j the hTt* 
is u grand chain of mountains, M'ith numerous 
c<»m*s—to apjtearance, s(» many extinct volca¬ 
noes, An intense blue rests on those moun¬ 
tains ; a light bluish vapour spreads over the 
plain, like a mysterious veil ; but receding far 
away, the j)eaks of the two brothers brighten 
with the hues of the rose, as |he sun sets behind 
them in his eastiwn splendour. At tluit “ kt)ly 
hour” 1 have fretpieutly sat down there on one 
of the humble tomb-stones, and have felt as if I 
could breathe forth luy spirit to the beauty of the 
material world. The animate objects, to<.», were, 
all so touchingly in unison;—a string of loaded 
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camels, with noiseless stt'ps on the way to the 
village; (their place of rest for the night;) a 
flock of goats, witli tinkling bells, retiring from 
the thymy hills and heaths ; a few cows lowing 
as they repaired to the stalls, Avonld pass me by, 
and sometimes the Turkish camel-driver wonld 
be seen to stoj), turn towards the already darken¬ 
ing east, bend himself reverentially to the earth, 
then cross his arms on his breast, and with tnu* 
devotional receuillvtuent repeat to himself his 
iSalatJt-Maghnb, i>r evening prayer. 

My first visit to Botalja was of short continu¬ 
ance, and interrupted in a singular manner. 1 
had retired one night to rest about twelve o’cloi-k, 
and had just fallen asleeji, when 1 was roused by 
the firing of guns and pistols, and tremendous 
shouts and cries. I was Avoiuh'ring wluit this 
could mean, udien I heard arms discharged in the 
garden close to my room ; the next monuMit, tin; 
lady of the house knocked at my door, and, in a 
voice almost unintelligible from agitation, begge<l 
me to get ujj, “^)r the Sarniotes had c.ome.” 
TVora this intelligence, and from the proximity 
of the firing, I concluded the depredators were 
already in the garden, or at least Jissaidting tin; 
house; I accordingly rushed out, as I expected, 
to the scene of action. I confess my disappoint¬ 
ment* was not of a painful nature, when I learned 
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that the attack had qot been made on our quar¬ 
ters,Mait at a house at the very end of the villag’e; 
and that the Greek gardener had been firing in 
the ])reniisos, and the neighbours in theirs, to 
give* the alarm, aiul scare away the robbers. 
Wien I was permitted to go into the village, I 
found all the inhabitants abroad, and anned, as 
became men on deadly purjioses. I went with a 
trooji of these, M'ho gave notice of their approach 
and numbers by an astounding noise, to the house 
tlie Samiotes had entered, hut which of course 
tli(‘y had left without waiting our visit. I learned 
there, hut not without difficulty, that as the inmates 
(a mother with five or six daughters and a ser- 
vant-maid—the male portion of the family Avas at 
Smyrna) were going to bed, their jirivacy was 
intruded on by a dozen of wild-looking fellows, 
who had climbed over the garden wall, and en¬ 
tered the house through a window. Fortunately, 
one of the youngest of the children crept out 
unperceived at the back of the house, and alarmed 
the iK'ighhours, who inimedialely began firing- otf 
their arms, and so frightened away the robbef^ 
befori' they had perpetrated any evil more serious 
than ridding the damsels of their necklaces, 
bracelets, ear-rings, and rings, and seizing the 
silver forks and spoons. 

Th(> brilliant moon, which shone beautifully 
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over the plain by which the fellows had just r(?- 
treated, would have favoured a pursuit; but the 
adventurous spirit of the armed village did not 
extend so far. As I was slowly retiring, after a 
quarter of an hour, with some (»ther Etiropoaus, 
we met the agha’s guard, composed of four 
Turks, repairing, with equally slow steps, to the 
scene of alarm. 

The Samiotes had long been feart'd, as they had 
already stolen Turkish cattle, aud goats aiul 
sheej), in districts not distant from Ihtodja; but 
this attack on the village, sj)read a gcmeral panic. 
Consequently, the next morning every I'Vauk 
fainily in the village }mcked uj); ail their country- 
house's were closed, aud a long and o(bl-lookiug 
caravan, of camels, ]oad<'d with household fiiiaii- 
tiire, and asses, Avitli men, women, and idiildreu, 
to<»k the road to Smyrna. I bad then* ampb* 
motive and leiMire to curse the Samiotes for in¬ 
ducing this unseasonable retreat. The exc<*<siv(* 
lu'at had not abated ; the n)osquito(*s -wen* as 
tormenting as .'.■ver', and I fimnd another annoy- 
^c 7 ^, nearly as vexatious as the mosquitoes, 
superadded to the miseries of Smyrna—it was the 
fig-trade! 

This interesting branch of c<jmmerce was then 
in its full at'tivity ; you could not stir in the nar¬ 
row Streets for the long lines t>f cunuds hauled 
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\ritli figs; you coulj hardly move on the Marina 
for the drums of figs rolling to be shipped ; you 
could not sleep after three o’clock in the morning 
for the noise of some two or three bunded women 
and children (close under your lath-and-plank 
dwelling) employed in picking and packing figs. 
You heard nothing around )'ou, and about you, 
but talk of figs. “ How are figs ?—^Vidvat’s the 
price of figs ?” rung in your ears from morning till 
night, through the agreeable variety afforded by 
the different orgjvns of every man you met. You 
woidd have thought that the whole mind of 
Smyrna had become ont^ vast receptacle of sweet¬ 
meats. If vou asked for news, voxi were told 
“figs were getting u]>.” If you complained of 
the heat, you were informed that “ the figs were 
lusciously rij)('.” If you drank to a j)ers<m at 
table it was ten to one but his soul was below 
stiiirs with his drums. In short, the parody in 
the Rejected Addresses, •“ In the name of the 
prophet. Figs!” woidd have been no jiarody at 
Smyrna during the long iiionMi of September. 

Fortuuatidy, however, about this time, Ebnl 
Prtidhoe, in the course of his interesting travels, 
arrived at the fig-mart, and by giving a grand 
ball, produced an agreeable diversion, for which 
all those “ unconnected with the trade,” ought to 
have felt unbounded gratitude. This ball was 
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given at the vassino, or su?seiubly-r(»oiiis, to which 
none but Franks, or such rayahs as have obtaiueii 
the protection of some Eur<»}H'an minister or con¬ 
sul, are admitted ; and only that portion of them 
who have money enough to be respectable —de 
hnnne so(uef(\ Indeed, the right of entrance to the 
casino, forms a stirt of ** leffre de noblesse" at 
Smyrna, of which those who arc iMititled to it 
are duly proud, and those who are excluded are 
proportionately envious. 

On this evening, I saw all the society ol‘ the 
Frank town united. I should think tlu^re were 
about a hundred ladies, and that it would he difli- 
cult, in any other place I have si>en, to tind in 
the same number, the same jirojiortion of fiiu* 
faces. The defects I had remarked in. jiurticular 
instances, struck me, however, here in the mass, 
through all the disguise and arrangement «»f a 
studied toilette; which in general, c<»nsldering the 
very limited fortunes.of these* peo]>h‘, wjis so 
costly, and so abundant in g(dd bracelets and 
jewels, as to .convciice im* of vdiat I had often 
hedrd remarked, that the fair Smyrniotes, though 
they brought no fortune, were very expensive 
wives. 

But very few of them were even tolerabh* 
dancers. The dances were waltzes, quadrilles, 
and, 1 believe, an occasional Angloise. Greek 
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Canoes are cut sw h^iiig' Imc. The orchesstra was 
iiioitt abominable; so loud, and screaming, and dis¬ 
cordant, as to be at first utterly insupportable. 
I was detacht‘d from the sense of my own suffer¬ 
ing, by observing its effects on an Italian who 
possessed the delicate sensibility to sound, and 
the justness of ear, that distinguish the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Peninsula. He screwed up his mouth, 
made faces, twitclu'd an»i slinigged, and at last 
fairly ran out of tin* ball-room for relief, mut¬ 
tering between his teeth, “ die cant ! die stona- 
zione /” 

The Smyrniotes were not similarly effected ; 
they kept up the dance Avith great spirit to four 
o’clock in the morning; they could not have 
done more had Orpheus himself presided. The 
kind attentions, the easy, natural politeness of 
Lord Prudhoe to all present, were ailmirable— 
they ca])tivated the hearts of all .Smyrna; and the 
flattering queries : ‘ rroifez-vom qu'il restern en¬ 
core—te dinnnnnt homme ! — qu'il nous donnern 
encore un hat /’ proceeded fronu every group, 
and must have been heard (as they perhaps Av?re 
intended to be) bv the amiable, good-natured 
nobleman. 

The morning after Lord Prudhoe’s ball, I was 
sailing quietly out of the bay for (’hesme, leaving 
behind me, to iua’’ infinite satisfaction, the mos- 
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quitocs and figs of Smyrna. ,I was not yet, how¬ 
ever, so clear of the latter pest as I imagined: 
the ship I was in, was partly loaded with figs, 
and in going below to bed in the evening a new 
affliction awaited me. I had scarcely laid myself 
down, when I felt something crawling over me; 
presently a creeping procession was formed on 
everj' part of my body. 1 called lustily for a 
light to kill the bugs. The cabin boy c-aine in 
Avith an intelligent grin; and by the lamp 1 found 
I was covered, not with the dark-brown foul 
reptile, “ fiuniliar to man,” (at least in these hot 
countries and in wooden houses,) but Avith innu¬ 
merable long white Avorms or maggots, that issue, 
as I Avas then told, from the fresh-packed figs, 
and insinuate themselves into every part of tiuf 
ship, and circAilate or nestle until the uncongenial 
clime of the north destroys them. I Avas informed, 
moreover, that they Avere perfectly sweet, (and 
well they might be, .considering whence they 
sprai^,) and quite innocent—that “they only 
tickled.” Bu^; this, tickling, and an idea that got 
into my head, of presenting (prematurely, as I 
thought) the appearance of a corpse in the horrid 
stage of decomposition, effectually hindered me 
from sleeping. The next morning at breakfast, 
these disgusting white vermin fell in my coffee 
from the beams of the deck—on my plate, almost 
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futo my mouth; aii4 on taking my book, I found 
thorn running through its pages. ' The maledic¬ 
tion of Anastasius against opium could hardly 
have been bitterer than what I ejected against 
figs. His curse, he flattered himself, took effect; 
but I have now the charity to hope mine will 
not, as it would destroy one of the great resources 
of Smyrna. Tlie strong inbat the preceding day 
had hindered the shij» from making any progress: 
after tacks, and tacks innumerable, we had only 
reached the Sangiac castle at night-fall, and there 
■wo had anchored. When I went on deck after 
breakfast, we were between the castle and Vourla, 
but still obliged to see-saw across the bay, gJUQ- 
ing scarcely a mile each tack. English v(.*ssels 
are thus sometimes three days in manoeuvring out 
of the long bay during the reign of the inbat; 
but the ships of all other countries (except the 
Americans, who like to struggle for it as we do) 
«|uietly lay up at the o*astle, and wait until it shall 
])lease God to send them a favourable wind. 
They thus save themselves nfUch labour, and the 
wear and to>ar of sails and rigging—time is not a 
matter of consideration—and they are strangers 
to the ambition which animates even the lowest 
of our trading captains to try his utmost to make 
a quick voyage. I may here appropriately intro¬ 
duce a piece f»f “a«lvice to travellers” m the 

fllV -fvrr fiT. • A Tl k r TV! Ti-^ 11 ..A aT» 
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under no consideration embark in any vessel but 
an English or American; but if they have time 
and patience, and a desire to see the coasts and 
isiands on the way, let them choose any other 
flag- in preference. A Genoese or an Imperial is 
sure to sail close in laud: they come to anchor 
nearly every day, and will g-enerally even wait a 
few hours, if yon have any parlicnhir object to 
visit, for a trifling j)resent. 

The scene, from on board, this morning was 
animated and pleasing. We were nearly twenty- 
sail of diflerent nations, all under the convoy t)f 
an English brig of war; for so great was the 
terror inspired at the time by the Greek pirates, 
that ships would not venture out of the bay of 
Smyrna but with convoy. All these ships were 
sailinir to and fr(» in the narrow gulph: now 
standing over to this shore, now to that, and 
mixing with, and cr<»ssing each other like figures 
in a country-dance, in some tacks our vessel 
(which was one of those which made the least 
Jea-wav, and wailed the best) would shoot close 
by three or four merchantmen in succession; 
and our captain, who was a witty fellow, had his 
remark and his jf)ke with each. His shot of 
course was ahi'ays returned, and some of these 
cross-fires were amusing enough: as for in¬ 
stance :— 

Captain Jackson— 


“Ho, lio! Eliza! I see 
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•we beat you hollow: we’ve gained a tack on 

von.” 

« 

Capt. of the Eliza —“ Why, ye see,- the fact 
of the matter is, them figs at Smyrna have brought 
us too much hy the head •, hut, d’ye notice •, the 
Mary-Anne is no such great crack after all— 
we’ve walked past her.” 

American Captain— “ Captain Jackson, I 
j)resuine your cojipers are clean scraped.—We 
haven’t been hauled down for a long time—cop¬ 
pers foul—but we’ll be uj) with ye !” 

Captain Jackson —“Aye, ayt*. Sir,at Chesuic.” 

We at last cleared \’ourla, and its windmills 

and islands, and towards evening a land breeze 

• « 

setting in from the bottom of the gulph, wafted 
us on oui; way. A brilliant moon light disclosed 
the dark lofty sides of Mount Mimas and the 
]»recipitate cajie of Karabounui to our left, and to 
our right the deserted shores and hills of Phocea; 
and far away, indistinctly, as if seen through a 
veil of blue aiul silver, the towering summits of 
the island of Lesbos. I sat oji the, deck till a Iat(‘ 
hour. Our conversation, though not classic its 
w<ndd perhaps have become the scene, was cha¬ 
racteristic and amusing. Our captain spoke of his 
trim ship with pride and affection, as if he were 
speaking of his wife; and the mate, a fine young 
man, sang us “ England for ever,” and “ Home, 
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sweet hometwo touching ditties to a traveller 
like myself, who had not seen his native land for 
many years, and who has always felt his patriotism 
increase in a ratio with his distance and the time 
of bis absence. 

As I had got somewhat used to the iig-worms, 

1 slept soundly this night, and the next morning 
was uvrukeiied with the frJad tidings that broahfasl 
was rvaciy, and tliat had jtlst cotuo U* anchor 
ut C'\vo«.n\c. 


dancers, im 

and, 1 believe, an ^eaiidiHd 
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KttwiA av i.'V'.wv—T!ra»\c o? llvat V\acc—Description 
of ilu- Town—(ireck Church and Greeks of Chesine—^Don 
Giovanni, (lie Sciote—Conihat in tlie Straits of Scio, be- 
(nceu a (Jreek ^listico and two Turkish Saccolevas—Body 
of (lie Greek Captain—Liheratiou of a Sciote Slaie—^llie 
beautiful Wife of Cliesnie—The Muez/inii and the J^zann, or 
tall to I'niyers fumi the Minarets—'I'lirkish ablutious, &.c. 

Drivf.x from Smyrnn hy fio-s, I foil from .Scylla 
on Charybdis; at Che^me 1 found all the w6Tld 
eiijraged with raisins I There was scarcely room 
to land on the little quay, for the casks of fruit 
lying there for embarkation: the narrow streets 
were thronged with hamals, camels, mules, and 
asses, all carrying raisins; vast heaps of raisins 
were seen piled up in every magazine, and in the 
lower part of tlu* wooden house where 1 was 
.0 t oiniuuil.ited by the kindness of my friend^Ir. 

"W—iWeve vegVments o? cas^ and\)arTe\s, monn- 
lains of raisins, and about a bmidred half-naked, 
bawlis^ (Turks, Greeks, and Jews,) 

pickup and packing raisins. If at Smynua If*, 
had found every man’s mind absorbed in 
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meat, here it was worse. Chesiue has no other 
trade but these exports of raisins : the Franks-go 
down there merely to ship the fruit; this they 
must do with the greatest expedition for the inter¬ 
est of the shippers. They are besides all impatience 
to return to the cocoiunf* vnx^amnt soupers; for 
take a Smvrniote awav from his dear town, and 
Bournabat and Boodja, he is like a fish out of 
water, so that their stay at Chesme is considered 
as a sort of. campaign to be occupied solely with 
raisins, to be broken in upon by no other earthly 
or heavenly subject, and to be got over as quickly 
as possible ; and even the indolent, clock-work- 
moving Turks seem to be infected with the raisin 
fever—they were bustling about in their pa- 
pooshes, bawling and swearing the most expres¬ 
sive oatlis, and all about raisins. 

1 really thought I was destined never to get 
clear of this practical course of wholesale gro¬ 
cery, and almost determined, out of revenge, to 
expose all the filth and abomination that accom¬ 
pany the {lacking of raisins. As I have, how- 
evePj shown mercy to the figs, I will even extend 
it to the dried grapes. The revenge I meditated 
would turn the stomachs of half the fine ladies in 
England, and do infinite mischief to trade. 

♦ Vocom, llie iiuHleni Greek term for Mademoineile or 
tiiffHorine. 
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, The town of Chesnie is pleasantly situated on 
a small creek or inlet (which forms an excellent 
port) of the channel of Scio. The channel itself 
is not more than nine miles broad at this point, 
and the island and city of Scio face the mouth of 
the creek. It was here that the Russians, com¬ 
manded by Count Orloff, annihilated the Otto¬ 
man fleet, Tinder the daring Hassan,* capitan- 
pusha in 1770 ; and, to recall a subject of still 
deeper interest, it was here that hosts of barba¬ 
rians from the mountains and the interior em¬ 
barked for Scio, to assist the forces of the capitan- 
pasha of the day, not to conquer, (for the trifling 
resistance of the Greeks wius over,) but to burn, 
murder, destroy, plunder, and take slaves. And 
here, when the dreadful night of vengeance came, 
and the capitan-jiasha’s three-decker was blown 
into the air by Canaris, the rocks echoed the 
roar, the habitations shook at the* near explosion, 
and the sleepers started from their slumbers as if 
they had heard the “ crack of doom.” 

* This hero was not capitaii-paslm^n the* day of action, but 
became so in consequence of it. lie however did all during 
the battle, a.s hLs pusillaniuious capitan-pasha fled to shore at 
the reiy Itegiuniiig of the engagement. Nor was Count OrlofF*s 
conduct much superior to that of the pasha—he left his flag- 
ship for a frigate, which he kept aloof from action. Elphinstone 
was the hero on the Russian side, and the two Are-ships which 
did the business of the day, were conducted by English officers 
sen ing under him. 
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The Turkish term Chesni6, signifies “ tlio foun¬ 
tains,” and from the quantity of water that gushes 
out from the neighbouring hills, the place has a 
title to the appellation. The town stands partly 
on the brink of the creek, but the most consider¬ 
able portion straggles up a hill, which is crowned 
by the ruins of an old Genoese castle. The re¬ 
mains of a wall round the town are now only to 
be traced, but another Genoese castle, of small 
size, much dilapidated, situated on the shore of 
the creek, nearly at the end of the town, retains 
its original form, and has four or five long brass 
guns mounted. Chesmc, with a population of 
between two and three thousand Turks, as many 
GTreeks, and a few Armenians and Jews, is one 
of the most considerable towns on these once 
thickly-peopled coasts. It owes its prosj)erity to 
the exportation of raisins exclusively, which art! 
grown in immense abundance in its neighbour¬ 
hood, as will be well understood by the fact, that 
fourteen English vessels, three Austrian, and one 
American, took fruit (many of them, though 
large ships, whole cargoes) during my stay ; and 
that with the exception of a small fine species of 
raisins, called sultanas, wdiich are shipjied at 
Smyrna, nearly all the fruit that goes in England 
by the name of Smyrna raisins, is sent from 
Chesin^. 
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. The town, considering it is Turkish, is very 
tolerable. It contains several mosques, small 
but neat; public baths, which are as essential as 
mosques to the Moslemin religion ; and, what is 
as essential as both to the habits of the people— 
plenty of coffee-houses or sheds for lounging and 
smoking. The Greeks had a fine church in the 
upper part of the town, where they chiefly live, 
separated as usual from the Turks. They had 
just finished it, at the breaking out of the Greek 
revolution; and when, some months after, the 
i-atastro}»he of Scio took place, they had the 
m<>rtification to see it battered to pieces by the 
furious Turkish Batraks, who seemed bent on 
the destruction of every thing that was Gre'Sk. 
I felt melancholy, as I stood among the ruins of 
that building erected by Christian piety, from the 
hard-earned savings of a poor oppressed people. 
Subscriptions* had been made for years, the 
liberality of some of the rich Sciotes had assisted 
them, and they raised at length in stone and 
marble, and in a respectable style of architec¬ 
ture, this temple—which was to last but as a day! 
Scarcely had it echoeil the name of Christ, ere 

* I forget what sum (but it was a large one) was paid to tlic 
Porte to obtaiu^a finnan, allowing them to erect this temple. 
The reader may reinember that the Greeks cannot repair, 
cannot iwen whitewash a church, without the pcnnissiiin of the 
governincni. 
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the Mahometans burst open its ^ates, and left no-, 
thing but a skeleton of rived walls, too strong to 
be wholly overturned by their ignorant violence. 

Among these ruins I t»bserved some architec¬ 
tural ornaments in marble, executed with con¬ 
siderable taste and spirit. In other places, too, 
in the course of my excursions in Asia Minor, I 
have met with objects of art far from contemp¬ 
tible ; and these, Avith the observations I have 
made on the natural talent and aptitude of the 
people, convince me, that under any supjiortable 
form of government, they would develop the 
superior qualities, jiossessed by the ancient Greek 
occupants of the soil, which rendered Ionia the 
Iwely, the elegant: whose temples were unri¬ 
valled upon earth—“ whose wonders Avere hardly 
exceeded in Hellas!” J)ven as it is, Avhenever 
prosperity smiles on them, and the iron hand of 
the Turk does not interfere, they strive to give 
beauty to their places of worship, and neatness 
to the interior of their houses. Their oppressors 
owe to them, almost Avherever they are settled, 
their houses, their kiosks, and even their mosques ; 
for it is rare, Avhere they are, that a Turkish 
hand is eipployed on either.* 

* Nearly all the aaperior sculptors or stone-cutters in C-on- 
stantinnple, are (roiii this part of the sultan’s dominions. 1 am 
indebted, for this information to my intelligent friend Dr. 
Macgutlog, many years physician to the ciiibos y. 
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But the uiifurtuuate Greeks of Cliesnie had 
not'merely to weep for the destruction of their 
temple; they were butchered in the streets— 
their wives and daughters were the prey of lust— 
their children were carried away as slaves by 
such Osmanlis as had made no “ captive of the 
sword” among the fugitives of Scio. And be it 
remembered that these poor Greeks, mixed up 
with the Turkish j)opulation, (every man of 
which is armed, whilst they are all debarred the 
use of a gun,) far superior in numbers, and 
backed by the Mahometans of the vast interior 
of Asia Minor, had not partaken, and could not 
partake in the views and spirit that animated 
their brethren in the strong peninsula of Europe, 
and in the islands of the ^d^gean. Unarmed and 
unoffending, they were plundered and butchered 
for their affinity in original race and religion to 
those who elsewhere beat, (and be it said in 
impartiality,) sometimes barbarously treated, the 
caj)tive Osmanlis. They fell, because they were 
Greeks—they died, they wei® carried away cap¬ 
tives ; but not a case transpired where one of 
them stayed the hand of slaughter by apostacy, 
or sought to lessen the rigours of slavery by 
renouncing the faith of his fathers.* 

* Of the children of tender years who were carried away 
from different places to the inonntains and tJhe 
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I abstain from repeating- the dreadful accounts 
I heard, and will briefly mention some charac¬ 
teristic circumstances that came under-my imme¬ 
diate observation while at Chesm6. 

The first day of my visit, on sitting- down to 
dinner, I remarked that a poor man they called 
Don Giovanni, who had arrived that morning 

from SmjTna to assist Mr. W-in despatching 

his business, looked at all the silver spoons and 
forks one after the other, and turned ashy pale. 
“Per Dio qmsta d robba min!” said he, nmcli 
agitated. He explained. He was a native of 
Scio; he escaped w'ith difficulty at the time of 
thp massacre, and left his house and all he pos¬ 
sessed, to be pillaged and destroyed. The Turk 
of Chesme, in whose house we were all living, 
hud gone over to the island with one of the* 
Ikiiraks, and had plundered himself, or bought 
from some other plunderer, poor Don Giovanni’s 
service of plate. The-spoons and forks were of 
old Italian manufacture, and neatly engraved 
with the initials of the Sciote’s family. They 

it may be supposed, have become what their masters chose; 
but tlie indisputable fact asserted in my text is inon; than ho¬ 
nourable to the Greeks, whom it is now thr fashion to visit with 
too general and too severe blame, as it once was (and that but 
a few months since) to exaggerate their worth, and to rxtul 
them for what they were not, and what, from the circuinstanct s 
of centuries, they could not be. 
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•had been produced,to honour us, for even Turks 
of !i hiirher station than our host, use neither; 
but 1 could well conceive how disagreeable such 
a recognition must be to their rightful owner. 
My Iriend informed me that Giovanni was de- 
scend(‘d from one of the respectable Genoese 
fjuuilies of Scio, and had been in easy circuin- 
stsmces; he was now obliged to gain his bread 
as best he could, in the service of different Frank 
merchants. 

Two or three days before my arrival, a combat 
hail taken plac-e between a Greek mistico, and 
two large Turkish saccolevas. The Turks crept 
out of the creek of Chesme, and surprised tlie 
mistico. The Greeks endeavoured to keep clear 
of both—r-to cope with one at a time; but in the 
middle of the channel, the saccolevas, which 
were far heavier, and crowded with men, con¬ 
trived to get the mistico between them. The 
Greek captain crying to his men to follow him, 
sprung on board one of the saccolevas; Ije cut 
down four Osmanlis, but receiving a stab in his 
back he fell on the deck. His head was cut off 
in a moment. His men, who had hesitated to 
follow him, on seeing his fate, set fire to the 
powder, and blew themselves up. The mistico, 
however, being only partially decked, the powder 
exploded without the concentration which* is re- 
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quired to make it fully effective. Ten of the* 
men were killed by the shock, or drowned, but 
the others, (twenty) were seen by the Turks, as 
soon as the smoke cleared aM^av, on the surface 
of the water. With these, as prisoners, and the 
bleeding head of the captain, hung to their bow¬ 
sprit as a trophy, the Turks returned to Chesine, 
where'they were received in triumph by their 
brethren, who had witnessed the fight from the 
heights above the port. Tlu? condition of the 
Greeks was dreadful; Avounded, maimed, and 
blackened with gunpoAvder, they Avere cast 
ashore. The relatives of the Turks, avIio had 
b^n wounded by the daring captain, Avere there 
ready to tear them in pieces. The interference 
of the agha was however efficacious; they Avere 
put into prison, and the next morning, having 
with them the head of their commander, they 
were carried over to Scio. What became of them 
there I never could ascertain. The bodv of the 
Greek captain was thrown into the sea, and as 
usual, Avithout^ny pre being taken to sink it. 

“ There,” said Mr. W-, pointing to two 

large boats close under our window, “ are the 
two saccolevas; and there,” pointing to the end 
of the creek about a musket-shot off, “ lies the 
body of the capfain, which has floated ashore,” 
Walkihg out in the evening with an Pmglish 
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•officer round the head of the little bay, I ap- 
jirbached the ghastly spectacle. The waters had 
cast the headless trunk on the sands, where it 
lay on its back; the ripple of the waves slightly 
agitated the legs and the arms, producing a mo¬ 
tion approaching to that of life, which was incon- 
leivably horrible. Our approach scared away a 
number of carrion birds, but did not disturb a 
myriad of tiny fish that were playing round 'the 
swollen and already offensive corpse, which still 
retained, in trunk and limbs, signs of manly 
beauty I have seldom seen surpassed. There, as 
it was, for several days after, I saw the body of 
the Oreek captain ; the Turks were no wav dis¬ 
gusted by the revolting sight, nor the pestilential 
stench which, (and close to the town,) emanated 
from it; the Greeks durst not approach it lest 
they should give offence to the Turks. 

One afternoon, as I was sitting alone in the 
house at Chesmc, two Greek women entered; 
the younger knelt down by the sofa before me, 
and seized my hand, which .she pressed to her 
forehead and then to her lips, shedding tears, 
and speaking in a hurried manner. This poor 
creature had been taken at Scio in 18!22 by an 
old Turk at Chesme, who had kept her as a slave 
ever since. A short time before my arrival, she 
had discovered that a female relative wBo had 
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escaped at the time, had returned to Scio. At 
her intercession, this woman had come over' to 
Chesme, and bargained with the Turk for her 
liberation. He asked the sum of twelve hundred 
piastres ; they could scarcely raise twelve;—but 
they applied to the Franks who had come to 
Chesme, and through their subscriptions, added 
to those of the captain and officers of the English 
brig-of-war, the “ Jasper,” and what I gave, they 
collected eight hundred piastres, which, at the 

intercession of my friend, Mr. W-, the Turk 

agreed to take. The poor JSciote had just re¬ 
ceived the liberating paper, signed and sealed by 
the Mollah and her old master, and had come 
to thank me for the part I had taken in restoring 
her to the blessings of freedom. It was to Mr. 

W-that her gratittide was duo, for he had 

most generously interested himself, and con¬ 
ducted the whole negociation, which had been 
the more difficult as the hoary satyr, who had 
children and grand-children around him, on 
seeing the young Sciote about to be snatched 
from his roof, conceived all at once a violent 
desire to place her in his karem. I had ntwer 
before seen the captive, and her sudden entrance, 
and oriental .demonstrations of gratitude, sur¬ 
prised me not a little. . 

There was a genteel young man of the town. 
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.1 Cireek, who was* pointed out to me, as bein^- 
the husband of the handsomest young woman of 
C-hesmc. Of the wife, whose beauty I heard 
entimsiasticsilly extolled by those among whom 
beautiful faces are not rare, I could never get a 
glance. The door of her house hardly ever 
turned on its hinges j and if it did, it was only 
for the egress or ingress of the husband, or an 
old female-servant; the gazebos, or windows, 
towards the street, were latticed with more than 
Turkish care and jealousy; in short, she was 
kept more secluded than the favourite of an 
Imrem. This wide departure from the usual 
Cirec'k practice, had been occasioned by the pas¬ 
sion with which her beauty had inspired a Turk 
t)f the toAvn. After suffering the persecution of 
this man for some time, during which she could 
never get out without meeting him and hearing 
his proposals, seconded by threats, she at last 
confided the dangerous secret to her husband, 
and it was agreed between them, that to avoid 
the repetition of such scenes, ami the violence 
of the tyger-lover, she should constitute herself 
a prisoner in her own house. The passion of 
the Turk, however, seems to have been of an 
injpetxums and lasting nature;—^lie watched the 
house, he walked,the street, and in his frenzy, 
threatened the husband himself Avith destruction. 
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if he did not consent to, and- co-operate in, the 
prostitution of his wife. These threats from a 
powerful Tnrk, a connexion of the agha’s, wore 
sufficient to render the unfortunate couple truly 
miserable ; they passed some weeks in continual 
alarm ; and at length worn out by the M’orst of 
W(»es, and menaced anew by the Turk, thev de¬ 
termined to abandon their home, and save tlu'm- 
selvos with what trifling moveable property tliey 
might ]K>ssess.* They stole out <»f tlie town at 
the dead of night, crossed th(‘ neck of land on 
Avhich Cliesme is situated, to a deep bay called 
thegulph of Resdere, embarked in a small (Jreek 
fishing-boat, and were carried to a (Jreek brig- 
of-war in the straits of Scio. The next day, 
when their flight became known, the j^ha con¬ 
fiscated their property, and I saw his mystic seal 
placed on the door of their dwelling. I learne<l 
afterwards, with satisfaction, that the Greek brig 
had found means to hate the fugitives conveyed 
to the island of Tino. The prayer of all the 
poor Greeks at Chosiuc accompanied the youth¬ 
ful couple. 

At Smyrna, living in the Frank town, segre- 

* There were several other Turks who had cast an eve of 
desire on the fair (jreek, and had determined what should be 
her fate and her husband’s, whenever*# season of turbulence 
should favour them with an opportunity. 
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gated from the Turks, I had never heard, what 
I liad long wished to hear, the muezzinn calling 
the faithful to prayer. But at Chesm^ I was in 
a Turkish house surrounded by Turks j and one 
of the principal mosques of the town stood at the 
distance of twenty or thirty yards from my room, 
with which the gallery of the minaret, where the 
crier takes his stand, was about on a level. The 
muezzinn, moreover, had one of those deep, sono¬ 
rous, musical voices, whose notes so impressed 
Lord Byron when he was a wanderer in these 
lands. I used to listen to him with extreme 
delight, and 1 have heard his impressive Ezann* 

* I’Ezann, on aniKinct' dcs lu'iires des privies, est de fiii- 
stiliituiii du I*rophete. C'oiiimo I’Apdtiv celeste, lors dc sa 
rvlrailc a Alvdinc, ne faisait jtas tuujours les cintj priercs cano- 
iiitpivs a la iiivniv hciirv, et aux invines instants, ses disciples, 
qui niantpiorent souvent de fairc le Samaz avec liii, asscin- 
blereni lui jour, pour deliberer sur les moycus d’annoncer au 
public, les inoincns, du jour et de la nuit, ou lour maitre s’ac- 
quittuit de cc premier des devoirs religieux. Les drapeaux, 
les cloches, les tronqietlcs, les feux, furent successivenieut pro¬ 
poses pour signaux. Ancuns ne furent admis. On rejeta les 
diiqH'aux, eonnne ne convenant poh^ d la.,.saintete de I’objot; 
les cloches pour no pas imiter les Chretiens; les tronijiettes, 
couiiiic des instruinens jiropros au culte des Hebreiix; les feux, 
coinine ayant trop d’analope, avec la religion des Pyrolatres. 
Dans cette contrariete d’avis, les discijdes se scpardrent, siuis 
rien conclurc, Mais pendimt la nuit, I’un deux, Abd-’ullali. 
ibn-zeid Abderiye, voit en soiige, un etre ctdeste vein dc vert; 
il s’ouvre a lui avec tout I’einpressonient qui lui inS2)iroit son 
zdle, sur robjcl doni s’occiijioieiit les disciples du Prophele. 
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many times, for each of the five canonical prayers, 
prescribed daily to the Moslemins by their pro¬ 
phet. Tlie first of these is the morning prayer, 
called Salath-Subhh; the second, the mid-day 
prayer, Salath-Zurrh ; the third, the afternoon 
prayer, Salath-Assr ; the fourth, at twilight, or 
“ the heavenly hour,” the Ave Maria, Salath- 
Maghrib; and the fifth, at the dead of the night, 
Salath-Ischa. It will be readily conceived, that 
the two last summonses to prayer, the one at 
those musing, softening moments which succeed 
the setting of the sun, when a balm is sprea<l in 
the air and over the harmonized face of earth 
{ind heaven; the other, at the stilly hour of 
night and darkness and repose, when it would 
seem that none but a voice from another world 
should break the general and awful silence—it 
will be readily conceived, I say, that at such a time 
they must be deeply impressive, and particidarly 
to strangers, to whom they are not become fann- 

Jc vais vous monlrcr, lui dit cet esprit celeste, coiuiiiciit vous 
devez remplir cc devoir imjiortant de votre culle. II iiiont<- 
alors sur le toit de la maison, et fait I’Ezanti’ d haute voix, 
avec les memes paroles, dont on s’est servi depuis, jiour an- 
uoncer les cintj heures canoniques. A son reveil Ahd-ullah 
court exjwser sa vision an Prophdte, qui le roinhle de benedic¬ 
tions, et autorise d I’instant mfeme Bilal Halteschy, nn autre 
dc ses disciples, d s’ac(]uitter sur le toit de son hotel, de ct t 
office aiif'iiste, sous le litre de Muezziuii.—D’Ohsson. Tableau 
geiuiraie de I’Empire Ottoman. 
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, liar and every-day sounds. But it was the first, 
or. the Hzann of the morning, that generally 
struck me most. I used to be awakened by the 
solemn chaunt of the muezzinn on the contiguous 
minaret, every morning; not at that point “when 
jocund day stands tiptoe on the misty mountain’s 
top,” but when the rising sun’s forerunners an¬ 
nounce his majestic approach, while he is yet 
hidden behind the mountain’s ridge; when the 
star of morn “ pales its ineffectual fire ;” when a 
mantle of sober grey, brightening its tints with 
each passing moment, is spread over the canoj)y 
of heaven, over the mountains and valleys, and 
the bosom of the deej); and when all nature 
attends, in hushed and reverential silence,*the 
presence of the monarch who comes “ rejoicing 
in the east.” As the muezzinn’s slowly measured 
and harmonious adjuration struck my ear, I fre¬ 
quently arose, and, going out on a corridor, 
whence the minaret with its gallery, (where the 
crier was slowlv pacing round repeating his words,) 
the little bay, the still town, Scio’s straits and 
lofty mountains were visible) felt^he full influence 
of the “ hour, the time, the clime, the spot,” and 
of their harmonizing and touching adjunct—the 
voice from the mosque! It is impossible to avoid 
being })enetrated by devotion, and mine was of 
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such ail expansive character, that it embraced the 
poetical ritual of the Koran, and made me forget 
that it was only a beautiful feature in a false 
code—a })icturesque practice of a barbarous and 
degraded race. The words of the Ezanm are 
indeed sublimely devotional. “ O Great God ! 
Great God! Great God! I attest that there is no 
(jod but God ! I attest that there is no (i<»d but 
God! I attest that Mohaiiiined is the projihet 
of God! I attest that Mohammed is the jirophet 
of God! Come to jirayer! Come to prayer ! 
Come to the temple of salvation! Come to tht^ 
temple of salvation ! Great God I Great Ciod ! 
there is no God but God!” These are the same 
for all the five canonical hours; but at the Kzuidi 
that calls to early morning prayers, the nniezzinn 
after the words, “ Come to the temple of salva¬ 
tion,” adds “ Prayer is better than sleep! Prayer 
is better than sleep!” 

The inuezzinn, with an aspect of entire revenUle- 
vient —a finger of each hand jmt all the time to 
his ears, as if to shut out every earthly sound, 
stands awhile ^nth liis face turned towards the 
east, to the Keab^ of Mecca ; but when he prof¬ 
fers the general invitation, “ Come to prayer— 
come to the temple of salvation,” he slowly turns 
round the galtery of the minaret, and faces the 
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fct>ir cardinal points ;n turn, the invitation being 
addressed to “ all the nations of the world, to the 
whole universe.”* 

It is to be remarked, that the solemn summons 
to the temple of salvation is by no means gene¬ 
rally attended to at the present day, even by the 
'I'urks who have the reputation of being religious 
men. I believe^ it is not considered essential, 
even to the dwellers in cities where mosques 
abound, to go to them five times a-day. (The 
Salatli-lscha, in the middle of the night, would 
be an importunate call—an attendance at that 
hour would reduce Moslemiii laymen to the priva¬ 
tions of certain orders of Christian monks.) But 
what is exacted is, that at the five canonical hours 
they shall perform their devotions and offer up their 
prayers, in their houses or fields, or wherever 
they may be. Each time, before they can begin 
their mental ajiplication, they must perform an 
ablution. On this point the A^eth, or celestial 
oracle, in the Koran, is very positive. “ Oh ye, 
believers! whenever you dispose j'ourselves to 
pray, w.ash your faces, and your hands, and your 
arms as far as the elbow ; bathe your head, and 

* The Moslemina who are within hearing, are ordered to 
siihjoin mentally to the words of the niue/.zinn, “ ITiere is no 
foree, then" is no power, bnt in GihI, in that supreme, almighty 
heing.” This is called the Tehhlil. 
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your feet as high as the ancle.” But even this 
injunction is rarely obeyed to the letter. I do 
not remember haring once seen a Turk take oil' 
his turban to bathe his head, (it would give them, 
indeed, great trouble to remove and re-adjust 
that portion of their attire which they most priih* 
themselves in,) they content themselves with 
Avashing their faces and rincii^ their immths; 
and instead of immersing their feet in cold Avater, 
their Avonted practice is merely to dip the sole of 
their papoosh into the stream. 

The purification of the outward-man b»*ing so 
essentially a portion of religious (jbservanci*, there 
are always fountains attached to the mos<(ues; 
and it is an odd scene, particularly on a Friday, 
when attendance is imperatively exacted to sjiv 
their Namaz, or dominical jirayer, in the teni])le, 
to watch a crowd of sturdy felloAvs, u'ith their 
loose sleeves tucked over their shoulders, Avash- 
ing and squirting like , river gods in our old gar¬ 
den ponds. 

Two English tars, Avho were on shore at 
Chesm^ from the brig of war, one Friday morn¬ 
ing about noon, seemed puzzled Avitli the general 
ablution that was performing in public. “ I say, 
Jem,” said one of them, “I suppose it is Saturday 
night with them here Turks!” 

In spite, hoAvever, of all these periodical cleans- 
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ings, and the freqiient use by all classes of the 
vajfour bath, the Turks cannot be called a cleanly 
people. Indeed it is hardly possible they should 
be so, for they huddle on dirty cloathes over a 
clean skin; and in their houses they eat, drink, 
and sleep in the same room, and frequently on 
the same divan or low sofa—^thus encouraging 
the increase of vermin, which their wooden-built, 
low houses, and hot climate, naturally tend to 
produce. Of fleas I shall say nothing; but it is 
not extraordinary on going out of a Turk’s house, 
where you h&ve been regaled with amber-mouth 
pijies worth a thousand piastres each, and served 
with coft'ee by a black slave on his knees, to find 
that a huge louse or a bug has insinuated himself 
into some^ fold of your drapery. 
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Scio—Reoeptioii by the Turks'—The Consul—Turkisli Industry 
—Tlic ruins of thel’own—^’I’lic (1 reck College—Dislinguislicd 
Professors—KlTects of even partiiil Education on the (ireeks 
—Condition of the Creeks—Anecdotes—Fomier State of 
Scio contrasted with the j)rescnt—Levant Vice-Consuls— 
Greek Ca]>tain and Ship—^The Pasha—'flu' Castle—'J’lut 
Country—Consul’s Casino—^llie School of ilonier. 


Onk of the objects that had brotight me to 
Chesnie was to visit the neifrhbouring' island of 
Scio, and I was niurtitied in no trifling- degree, 
when three days after my arrival, as I was g-etting; 
ready to cross over with a Turkish boat, twti 
Greek brigs of war made their iijtjtetiriinee, tind 
cruizing up and down the narrow strjiits tlitit 
separate the island frfun the main, dechired Scitt 
to be in a state of blockade, and showed them¬ 
selves ready to pounce up<»n any Osmtinli wlm 
should venture out of the cr(*ek. Luckily, 
however, the circumstance that kejit me at 
Chesnie, kept the English vice-consul at S<rio, 
and hiti presence was recpiired on the continent 
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to give tlie fruit-shipe their clearance for England. 
Consequently, the commander of the brig of war, 
Mr. Rooke, determined to go over and fetch the 
old dignitary, and hearing of my embarrassment, 
very kindly offered me a passage. 

The “ Jasper” sailed from the creek of Chesme 
at an early hour and on a beautiful morning 
about the middle of October, 1827- The wind 
Avas favourable, the Greek cruizers were almost 
out of sight at the head of the channel near the 
Oenussae, or Spalmadore islands ; we made free 
Avith the blockade, which had never been regu¬ 
larly notified, and in about an hour and a half got 

close in to Scio. I Avent on shore in a boat with 

• 

my old friend Lieutenant F-, Lieutenant 

D-, the surgeon, and Mr. W. Captain 

llot)ke tacked up the channel to look after the 
Greek brigs. We entered the harbour of Scio, 
still defended by an ancient mole of admirable 
construction, and landed near the Turkish cus¬ 
tom-house. Here we Avere instantly surrounded 
by Turks, whom alarm at the apparition of the 
Greeks, and reports that a descent was about to 
be made on the island, had rendered anxious for 
iieAVs—an anxiety they hardly ever express, ex¬ 
cept in cases of immediate danger. Presently, how¬ 
ever, Signor Guidice, in the full blush of his 
consular splendour and importance, came btfstling 
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tlirougli the crowd. lie was, and I dare say stili 
is (for I left him in good health a few months 
since) a curious little old man, with a shrivolhul 
fsice and twinkling eye—the quintessence of 
politeness, of the rather obsolete Italian school of 
a century ago—lively, and talkative. He was 
dressed for “the occasion” in a blue coat with 
red cuffs and collar, and buttons as large as 
Spanish dollars, with the British impress of tlu* 
crown and anchor. The out would have doiu* 
honour to a Greenwich pensioner, or a boatswain 
of the days of Howe and Jervis. His hat was 
round, but gallantly set off with a cockade of sur¬ 
prising diameter: in short, his ap])earance was 
altogether well adapted to the dignity of the 
nation he represented. He led us into the cus¬ 
tom-house, where several of the principal Turks 
of the island were assembled, smoking their pipes. 
We received the honour of the chibook and 
coffee, said huono-buL&no Mumhmni to their 
huono-buono Ingliz! laughed when they called 
the Greeks thieves, and having finished our pijies, 
laid our right hand on our breasts, and giving 
them the Salam-cdeikam, walked away to look at 
the town. Our worthy consul proved a good 
cicerone, he spoke passable Italian, of which, and 
of his descent from a Genoese family, (sangue 
franco,) he was sufficiently proud. He conducted 
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rts acr<*ss an open, filthy square, crowded with 
luaiig^'' dog's, and ornamented with a large and 
pretty fountain, which was however dirty and 
falling to decay, to the lower wooden-built part 
of the town near the water-side, inhabited (then 
at least) jirincipally by Turks. Here we found 
a crowd of strapping fellows, some lounging, 
some sitting cross-legged smoking, and a few in 
c(*fF(‘e-houses at the water’s edge, watching 
through jKiste-board \’^enetian spy-glasses the pro¬ 
gress and manoeuvres of the “Jasper” in the 
channel. The only signs of industry we couhl 
see were in two armourers’ shojis, where about 
half a dozen Osmanlis were furbishing up old 
yataghans and other arms; and in a chibook 
magazine,, where an old emir, a descendant of a 
daughter of the prophet, was sitting in all the 
glory of the green turban, drilling cherr}’^ pip®- 
sticks: both perverse applications of industry 
—^the one to prepare the implements for kill¬ 
ing men, the other, those for killing time. 
Yet these are the mechanical operations in which 
the Turks evidently take most delight, and in 
which you see them most frequently engaged. 
To us, however, they were all civil, giving us the 
usual “ star huono—star buono Ingliz” 

We next advanced to the Greek quarter, whose 
former beauty I had so often heard vaunted. We 
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found a scene of ruin and desolation that chilled 
our hearts. We u'alked thr<»ug’h loncf streets 
that no longer contained any thin" but the rai'-jjed 
skeletons of houses, and heaps of fallen inasonry, 
which rent^jred some of them impassable. Grass 
and weeds and nettles u’ere f^roAviii" in tin* 
crevices of the marble halls, in the chnrch(‘s, in 
the but lately busy streets ; and to pve an id(‘a 
of the utter desolation of this once busv and 
populated town, we started a covey of jtartride:es 
in the utrada de’ primuti, or princij)al street. So 
solidly, however, and of such jrood materials 
were these habitations constructc'd, that iheir 
j)rincipal walls remain, some partially rent, but 
many entire. The fire, and tin* axe, and the 
crowbar of the Turks could not reverse these 
firm buildinifs, but th<*y have left nothin^'- within 
them but hea])s of fallen ruins antj empty spac(>. 
There those walls stand, eloquent in reproach of 
the barbarous destrovf rs ; they stand <'rect, but 
roofless, smoke-blackened and bare I Only the 
palace of the bishops, where the assemblies of the 
people were held during- the brief and huph>ss in¬ 
surrection, and the collegpe, have been entirely 
levelled with the g-round, as places peculiarly 
obnoxious, and by order of g-ovt'rnment. In this 
college, before the Greek revolution, from four 
to fivf* hundred youths, front the different islamls, 
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•n'ctuved tlu* ailvuntajji’es of a g'ood cdiic.i.tion. It 
wsts j)rinfij>ally supported by contributions wliich 
th(! .Sciote merchants generously imposed on 
themselves, and which were levied at the rate of 
two per cent, on all their merchandise. Under 
the imjndse of the elegant Komai'cist Cokinaki, 
and latt(‘rly under tlu: tuition of the accomplished 
Neophytus Vambii, the students of Scio had made 
great progress in the most essential portion of 
(•ducation, in the knowledge f>f their own vulgar 
tongue, which, reduced to rules, and strengthened 
by liberal draughts on the classical Greek, was 
promising fair, under a nascent literature,^to lay 
claim in some future day to the glories of tlie 
idiom of tlu: Hellas—“of that rich and harmoni¬ 
ous language, whose sounds could give a sold tt» 
the objects of sense, anti a body to the abstrac- 
tii>ns of philosophy.” Nor was the ancient Greek 
neglected; bt‘sides Vainba, who is esteemed a 
giHxl Hellenist, there was always one, and some¬ 
times thert* were two other professors devoted 
solely to the Hellenic language and literature. 

The verses of Homer were again rehearsed in 
this fair island, (one of the claimants to the honour 
of his birth-place,) and the walls of the Sciote 
gymnasium, now levelled with the dust, echoed 
the periods of Demosthenes, of Thucydides, and 
Xenoj)hon. There was a imister for the 'Latin 

VOL. I. M 



language, and French and Italian were generally 
attended to. It was a nwcleiis of civilization i'or 
the neighbouring islands and coasts of the JEgean; 
and I have met with several young Greeks edu¬ 
cated here, but now scattered in different parts, 
whose literary attainments are far from con¬ 
temptible. The colleges of Scio and Haivali, 
and more recently the colh‘ge esfablishe<l by Lord 
Guilford at Corfu, have done more goo<l for tin* 
Greeks than might be at first innigincd. Among 
a people who are enunently c<»mmunicative, in¬ 
telligent, and curious, the instruction of (>ven 
two or three will expand, in a certoin degree, t<j 
the community in which they are thrfuvn. I 
knew two young Greeks at a small, remote town 
of Asia Minor, who had pretty g<»od jiotions of 
general geography, and of the ni<»dern history <»f 
Europe: this information had not been ac(|uired 
by themselves direx-tly, they had never had tin- 
means of so acquiring its but it had Ix-eit imparted 
W a companion who had studied at Haivali. It 
is to institutions like these we must look for the 
moral improvement of a long-degraded race; and 
can we see their subversion without a sigh ? The 
college of Haivali, be it remembered, has shared 
the fate of that of Scio, and is now like it, an 
unrecognizable ruin. 

After travi-rsiug tin* melancholy streets without 
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f otvn that was inhabited by the remnant of the 
once flourishing' Greek population. These poor 
peojile had partially repaired a few houses that 
lifid suflered the least, and were beginning again 
l<» labour in their wonted vocations. They had 
all suffered loss of j)roperty, of children, or rela¬ 
tions, and the greattjr part of them had only lately 
returned to the island under the protection and 
(vmsoling assurance of the pasha. In the town 
and the villages of the island, there were at that 
moment about fifteen thousiind Greeks, a fearful 
reduction from one hundred thousand in the 
course of five years.* But they apprehended a 
renewal of calamities: “If a Greek expedition 
lands here,” sai<l they, “ we shall be plundered 
by them—they will coinjiel us to make common 
cause with them against the Turks; if the Turks 
receive reinforcements, and become too strong 
for the invaders, they will escape by sea, as they 
did in 18*2*2 j and we shall be left to assuage the 
vengeance <)f the Turks, with whom we would 
have lived in peace.” 

At one of the doors, two poor women, a 

* Tfie Sriotcs have been stated at one hundred and twenty 
ihousiind, hut probably the resiihnt population did not exceed 
one. hundred thousand; die rest were in coinincrcial establish¬ 
ments at ('onstantinoj)le. Siinimn, the, islands, &c. * 
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mother and daiig-hter, offered ns some tobaceo- 
bag« and purses, prettily worked in silk ; we 
boug-lit the whole stock. The story of these two 
women was painfully interesting, but not at all 
rare among the islanders—there were other 
cases of even greater wretchedness than tlu'v had 
suffered. The mother had seen her husband 
hanged on the castle walls,* one son slaughtered 
in her presence, another, a child, taken away as a 
slave, and her daiighter and herself carried ca]>- 
tives into Asia Minor. At C'hesni^ they were 
torn from each other’s embrace, ami s(>nt s<>p;i- 
rately by their masters to diffen>nt j)laces far from 
thp coast, where it was unlikely they should «‘ver 
meet again, or ever have the means of obtaining 
liberty. It was not explained to nuv bv what 
hapj)y chance the mfrther luiwever did at last 
obtain her’s. She then went in quest of her 
daughter; she knew that the Turk to whose h»t 
she had fallen, on the division «)f spoil, beionge*! 
to a district somewhat iidand, from the sen-p<»rl 
of Scalanova. With no other information, she 
repaired to that jmrt of the coast:—her wander¬ 
ings, her anxious enquiries, were long fruitless ; 


* The Sfiole linst.-igc;*, to the nuiiihcr of st;vcuty, w»‘re 
strippeil iinhcd and liangod on the casUe ramparts like dogs. 
This, at least, was done by order of government, and not b\ 
the mob. 
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Imt at last slio learned from a papas, that a j)(*r- 
sdii, answering’ the description of her daughter, 
had been seen some months before at a certain 
'rnrkish village, two days’ journey in the interior. 
She instantly departed with a caravan going in 
that direction, and after travelling on a camel 
two burning days in the month of August, 
reached the village named ; but here she learned 
that the Turk, the master of her daughter, had 
died in the exjiedition against Samos, and that 
the other members of his family had gone, it was 
not known where. To obtain, at least, a,clue 
that luitrht h'ad her to her daughter, she 'wan- 
dereil several days in tin* district. Nothing cojidd 
she learn; the family had never been long settled 
then*, itjf chi(*f was dead, the rest might be scat- 
lereil God knew whither—or all might be dead 
likewise. The afflicted mother was on the point 
of giving u]) the jiursuit in despair, and returning 
to her solitary home, when a poor Yerook,* 
tomthed with comjiassion by her tenderness and 
grief, informed her he had seen a Greek female 
slave at an encampment of a tribe of his brethren, 
and that he would conduct her to it in a few 
hours. She again set out on her search—she 
arrived at the black tents of the Yerooks—the slave 
was indited her daughter ; and after a separation 
* 'I'lio Ycv<H>ks arc wandcrinfr, piistorul (libcs. 



of three years, she clasped her darliiif^ child lo 
her bosom. The Yerooks, to whom she now 
belonged, were poor. They might, perhaps, as 
a single-hearted, sim])le race, feel the for<-e of 
maternal tenderness;—the terms of the ransojri 
were easily arranged, and the p<»or mother re¬ 
turned to Scio, exhausted in person, and in pecu¬ 
niary resources, luit with her child. They had 
since continued to exist on the labour of their 
hands, assisted occasionally by relations, in some¬ 
what better circumstances. Of their son and 
brother, the child that had been carried off in 
they had never been able to learn any 

thipg. 

With all the vices of the Greeks, (vices, how¬ 
ever, from the greatest part of which the amiabh*, 
gentle Sciotes, are exempt,) the tie of blood and 
of family affection is cl<»sely drawn round their 
hearts. I have said, the foregoing story is not 
singular; there are hundfe<ls such; and 1 learned 
a counterpart of it fronj a Sciote lady I was well 
acquainted with at Smyrna: she was the heroine 
of her own tale, hut the object of her pursuit was 
a son, a boy of tender age. After wandering for 
weeks in the dsirk streets and recesses f»f Con¬ 
stantinople and its suburbs, she at last discovered 
her «-hild : he was liberate*!, like many others, by 
tin* giaierosity of tin* English resi<lents at IVra, 
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•(ii ffenero-sity warm and well directed,) and is 
n«Av in Eiig'land receiving a good education. 1 
have stated, in a preceding part of these sketches, 
that individual charity and protection were most 
honourably exerted; but how little these could 
do in such a mountain of evils, may be imagined 
on reference to the fact, that according to the 
'rurkish teakerea granted at the <-ustom-house of 
Scio, forty thousand Greeks were carried away 
captives from that island.* 

If we turn from the picture t)f desolation I 
liave thus hastily, biit faithfully, and from the 
iiu])ression of the numient, drawn, to the bril¬ 
liant colouring spread over the same scene in the 
time of its j)rosj)erity but a very few years since, 
we must^shudder as on beholding the. mutilate<l 
corpse of a btuuitifui bidng, but lately replete 
with life and enj«)ym(!nt. “ This town, by far 
the most beautiful in the Levant, was an assem¬ 
blage of little palaces, generally built of Sciote 
marble, and adorned with architectural orna¬ 
ments ; their island was a succession of romantic 


* The fate of the ehililroii of Imth sexes was tlic most hor¬ 
rible ; many of them have been known to have been ivn<l(;ivJ 
the iiistrumcnis of the foulest debtisement—of the most brutal 
jiassions—passions whieh (I speak liot iinR'Ilectiiifjly) may be 
said to be geurral amon<j the Turku tit tlie presefil day. “ Grave 
vims luunditins pepulil.”, • 
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w<K>ds and gardens, where art had assisted (he 
hand of nature; and the inhabitants w’ere a re¬ 
fined and educated people, enjoying at honie the 
improvements of polished life, in which every 
stranger who visited the island, wiis kindly and 
hospitably invited to partake. Such W'as Scio 
seven years ago!” I have heard the description 
corroborated by many, and particularly by my 

intelligent friend, Mr. D. S-of Smyrna, win* 

left it only a very few' days In'fore its dc'stnwtion. 
And even from very early times, from the first 
establishment <*f the intelligent, industri<ms (Je- 
in»ese, this island was celebrated for its beauty 
and cultivation. It claimed from tin* admiring 
Italians, w'ho then held almost exclusively the 
ctmnnerce of the Archipelago, the a|)p(‘iiation <*f 
“ ilfior di Lernnfe'' That c»»rrect old traveller 
Tournefort, w'ho visited Sci<* more than a cen¬ 
tury ago, describes its beauties with rapture; 
and our countryman. Dr. Chandler, who was 
here in (Uvells with complaciMuy i*n the 

subject, and sheds over it an amiable, poetical 
feeling. He mentions the beauty of the women, 
their gay <lr(‘ss, their frankness and cheerfulness. 
They were sitting at the doors of their elegant 
hons(*s knitting and spinning, ami saluted the 
traveller as he [)asKed. “ The country,” says lu*, 
“ is diKgently cultivated, and rewards tin* hus- 
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’haiidiiuiii by its rick jiroduce. The shipes of the 
iiKfiintainH arc covered with vines. The g'roves 
of lemon, orange, and citron-trees, regidarly 
planted, at once perfume the air with the odour 
Ilf tlieir blossoms, and delight the eye with their 
yohlen fruit. Myrtles and jasmines are inter¬ 
spersed with olive and palm-trees and cypresses. 
Ami<l these the tall minarets rise, and white 
houses glitter, dazzling the beholder.” In his 
time, there were twenty-one villages that derived 
a considerable jiart of their revenue from the 
cultivation of the lentiscus or mastic trees, 
'riiesi*, called the mastic villages, udth one or 
two other villages that had grown uj) unth the 
increasing prosperity of the island, were flourish¬ 
ing in but then suffered like the city. We 

saw some of them from the town (to the south) 
beautifully nestled in the recesses and on the 
slopes of the mountains, among olive and len¬ 
tiscus groves, but were informed they were 
almost entirely deserted, and that the cottages 
as well as the pretty casini we saw sprinkled 
here and there, were like the houses in the city, 
nothing but skeleton walls. ^The “ cultivated 
fields” were lying fallow, except a few near the 
town for the growing of vegetables, of which 
both Turks and Greeks make great use in all 
their repasts. The groves of olives, of lemons, 
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of oraiig-esjaiid citron, tU« ptilqis and the cyprcHsc;-^, 
the myrtles and the jasmines, (exc.ej)t in sonic 
places, where they had been burnt or torn np by 
the Turks,) were still there, but “ fj;one were the 
hands that culled the flowers,” and the useful 
productions of nature were running' wihi for 
want of tending’ and cultivation. The solitude 
and silence that reigned tliroughout were deepl> 
impressive. The deserted houses, the groves, 
the gardens, seemed to say to their former jios- 
sessors, “ w'liat have we done to be thus aban¬ 
doned ? Where are ye ?” IIow dreadful would 
be the response I—“ In outea>t jioverty—in 
slavery—in the irrave! ” 

t • 

When we liad finished our meiuneholy survey, 
the consul conducted us to his house aijd regalt d 
us with pipes and cofi’ee. We obsiTved about 
many arms of England, as \\’uverley saw Ik-ars 
in the mansion of the genealogical Huron of 
Bradwardinc. Besides the lion and the unicorn 
over the street-door, jiainted on a board, there 
was a diminished copy over the staircase, another 
over the door of the consular recta ving-rooni, 
and two prints, brilliantly coloured and framed, 
suspended in the most consjiicuous parts of the 
room. Signor Giudice said they were good 
things; he could not have too many of them— 
they struck the eviss of (he Turks! 'I’liis is true 
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t'liouf^h ; for many, years past, a consular flag 
iinfliri(.‘d, and the sight of the arms of a £uro> 
poari nation, have acted as a spell on the Turks, 
t^ven in their greatest ebullitions. This respect 
li(><ran with their weakness and fears. 

Signor Giudice’s residence was situated in a 
street composed almost entirely of the houses 
of the vice-consuls of the different nations of 
t’hristendom, which had all been respected during 
the massacres and destruction of 18ii2. In them 
many Greek families took refuge, and were 
save*! from slaughter. I regret to add, that this 
protection was extended only to such as could 
tn-U pntf fnr it; and that accusations of a totid 
disr(>gard of humane feeling, and in some in¬ 
stances, oj’ heinous villainy, are laid to the charge 
of certain of these dignified personages, the con¬ 
suls, Avho are said t*) have made a harvest on the 
miseries of the time. There was one exception 
in the august body, that 1 have often heard men- 
tiorie*! »vith gratitude and admiration—this was 
the Austrian vice-consul. The worst of the 
charges were brought against a Milanese, a 
«juack-*loctor, who had been dubbed Neapolitan 
consul. 

I will not dwell upon the numerous and 
serious accusations nunle against the body in 
general, as it woidd be iiuj>roper, without iiaving 
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proofs in niy possefssion ; but I must state, that I 
saw ample reasons here and elsewlu'ro, in the 
Levant, to prove the improj)rietv' of f^nintinir (as 
had been done) the name's of vice-<*on«uls, &e. 
to men destitute of principle and eelueatieui, who 
receiving but a mite* from the consuls tlnw re¬ 
present, are ready to sell their protection and 
influence (and their title gives them an infltienee 
which will hardly he understood in civilized 
countries) to the highest bidder, and for any 
[lurposos. In most <»f these jdaces there is no 
occasiitn for agents; hut where there is need of 
them, let prop<‘r pers<*us he selected. Havine- 
finished f»ur pipes at Signor Ciiudice’s, we walk<*d 
down to the sea-side, and the .Jasper soon after 
standing in to the port, we embarked in the boat 
to jfdii her. 

The cf»nsul did n<it accompany us, as the fruit- 
ships at ('hesme were not y«*t loaded ; Imt he 
w'us t<) cross over in three or four days, provided 
that Captain U«M»ke couhl reejuest the (Jreek 
cruizers to permit his jtassage, and that the pasha 
would consent to his leaving the island. 

The sail across to tin* continent u'as delightful. 
The vieM's of Scio, with the lofty and grey Mount 

s Sijmor (diuliof roceived fifty Spaiii-li .lollai'. /trr anitinu, 
itiiil wlial ftrs lie I'oiild make. lie »va> irmi/ ul' euuiM,', 1ml 
ii»iirniv*w(irsi,' wiw siid (if liim. , 
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•i’elina'us, and the ^reen declivities, and fertile 
plains at its feet; the town, the old castle, and 
tin* ^ illaffes, present a fine picture on this side, 
that contrasts stronp'ly with the gloom and steri- 
lity of its opposite or western coast.* 

Jn the middle of the channel, one of the Greek 
cruizers came down to us. On a gun being 
fired from the Jasper^ the commander immedi¬ 
ately came on board. To enquiries put to him, 
he replicnl, that the blockade of the island had 
been ordered by the regular Greek government; 
that an liffective fi»rce would soon arrive in the 
channel; and that it would be duly notified to 
the different European naval forceJ^. He j)ro- 
niised that the English consul should not be 
moh*sted/m his passage to Chesm6. It Avas not 
thought expedient t«» put further qiiestions; but 
he told Captain Rooke of himself, that a cpnsi- 
<h*rable land-force of Greeks, under the com¬ 
mand of C'olonel Fabvier, would be thrown on 
the island, where they had nothing to do but to 
redm-e the castle. He was a fine looking young 
man, and the Greek costume he wore showed 
his robust but graceful pereon to advantage. 
There was, however, an unfixedness in his eyes, 
and in his general air, as if he suspected trea- 


* Soc in CImp. I. 
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cherj' in others, and would he very capable of i< 
himself, that was disagreeable in the oxtroiiK*. 
He spoke a little Italian. Of the wine that wjik 
placed on the table for him, he mixed a mere 
drop in a glass of water, which he drank to our 
healths. The sailors that accompanied him wen' 
ver}- fine young men. His brig was of a beau¬ 
tiful model and rig, and sailed, as Lieutenant 

D-said, “ like a witchbut she was, as 

usual, very slightly built, uiicoppered, and with¬ 
out bidwarks to cover her men. She bor(? the 
classical name of Themistocles. 

Four days after my first excursion, the ships 
under Captain Rooke’s charge being all nearly 
read}', and Signor Giudice not making his ap¬ 
pearance, we went over again to Scio to fetch 
him. On this occasion Captain Rooke landed. 
We,were received by the old ccmsul and tin* 
Turks at the custoni-house (whom we found 
smoking their pipes, jir.t as we left them, as if 
they had never changed place or «jccuputiou) in 
much the same manner as before; but an invi- 
tation, which came immedia.tely from the c:istie, 
to pay a visit to the pasha, promised something 
more interesting. 

We were .received at the castle gate by a I)ody 
of tacticoes or regidars, who forine<l an aveime 
across 4he first court. We tjjen wound through 
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a labyrinth f>f mips into another open area, 
where a body of irregnlars of motley and most 
iinmilitury appearance, was stationed to do us 
honour. Hence, through another lane of ruins, 
\\ e reached what seemed the only habitable part 
of the castle, the angle occupied by the pasha; 
but even to this we had to ascend by an ex- 
l(‘rnal, ])ro-teinpore, ricketty wooden staircase. 
Near this sanctum-sanctorum, the pasha's Alba¬ 
nians, or body-guard, were drawn out; and from 
the fine manly turn of their persons, the beauty 
of their costume, and the brightness of their arms, 
they certainly made an excellent appearance. 
They looked like bold, dashing warriors; but 
the regulars, like vagabonds; and the tacticoes, 
like boysjdaying at soldiers. 

In a vast anti-chamber, dark and <lirty, we 
found arranged in state the whole of the pasha’s 
tiomestic attendants, black and white, (or rather 
l>lack and brown, for he had not thought it ne- 
t*essary to honour us with a sight of his harem.) 
There were the tootoon-jis, the chibook-jis, the 
cafee-jis, and heaven knows how many jis be¬ 
side—fi complete mob, that cast eager glances at 
us, as we defiled. But the door was thrown 
open: and seated on a rich sofa, in a sjmcions, 
elegant saloon, exposed to the cool sea breeze, 
with the mollah i>r priest-jndge by his side, was 
Yussuf I’.isha himself. 
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Salutations o la Turqmu from thp iiivolorarj 
of our European habits, are rather difficult 
things. We are accustomed to bow aiid scrape, 
and swing our hats about; all which seems very 
silly to the Turks, and the uncovering of the head 
even an indecency. We hoAvever, not ludng 
utterly ignorant of that essential page of tlie 
eastern Gahiteo, acquitted ouiselves tolerably, 
llie pasha smiled as graciously as Turks are 
permitted to smile, shook hands >vith Caiitaiii 
Hooke, to conform to our odd customs, and 
kindly beckoned us to be seated on a sofa on tin* 
other side of the room opposite to himself. 
Signor Giudice, Avho, like that other diplotiiaU-, 
(liis countryman by the bye,) the father of .\uas- 
tasius, luqipening to be rather deaf, for the better 
convenience of hearing both parties, stooil, re¬ 
splendent in blue and red, brass buttons and 
cockade, midway between the tw«> sofas, and a 
little out of the line />f sight. After Ave had 
been seated ^ree or four minutes, and not be¬ 
fore, as that would be contrary to state and 
etiquette, the pasha bade the consul tell us we 
were welcome. A suitable reply, that M'ent into 
Signor Guidice’s ear in ItaUan, ari8 came out of 
his mouth in choici; Turkish, was returned, and 
then followed another silence. 1 forgot to men¬ 
tion, tiiat on our entering the room, there were 
several officers well attired within the door, by 
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wiru'li tlioy stood diyiiig all the audience. Meaii- 
wldle, the friends of every occasion, the conipli- 
iiieiit of every visit, the dear chibooks, made 
their appearance. These were of proper [lasha 
h ni>;-th and nia^niticence, and each was presented 
by a jiroper chib<iok-ji, who crossed his hand on 
his bosom as you took it, kneeled down, and in- 
trtaluced the (iteah into the bowl, with a little 
pair of toiigTs, and M’^hen he saw you wore fairly 
under way, made another obeisance and retired. 
’I'lu^ colFee, which followed immediately, was 
served with still mtire state, by four slaves, as 
black as ebony, who kneeled as they presented 
it, and then retired to await at a respectful dis¬ 
tance until we had finished. The coffee-ciijis 
used by the Turks, and indeed throuj>-hout the 
east, are very small; they have no handles, nor 
saucers, but are held in another cuj), (as an ejrpf 
within an ejjg'-cup,) which is of plated metal, of 
silver or g'old, according to the circuiustauces of 
the owiu'r, or the respect wished to be paid to 
the visiter. The pasha’s little cups were of the 
most transparent porcelain, and their coats, or 
outer ones, of pure gold, prettily pierced and 
filigreed. The coffee, as usual, was excellent; 
a tea-spoonful of it worth a quart of what we 
get in England, under the same name; a name 
if is ill comparison no more entitled t«f than 
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small beer to that of alo, or tho rinsinj^ of a 
Avine-cask to that of AA'ine. 

As soon as wo woro <lolivore<i of our cofft'o- 
cups, and loft with our chibo(»ks, oouvorsation 
began by the pasha’s asking us for news. After 
giving him that portion we chose of the infinit<*ly 
small quantum Ave possessed, the ])asha conti¬ 
nued. He hoped that the ditferencc's which had 
arisen betAveen the Porte and the great jtoAvers 
of Christendom AA’ould soon be amicably ar- 
rangoil; that the day AA'as yet distant (^just a fort¬ 
night from the date of this speech, Ave destroyed 
the Turkish naA’y at Navarino!) that should s<*e 
the sidtan, his master, engjiged in hostilities, par¬ 
ticularly with his friends the English, &<•. 'I'o 
these friendly remarks, (’aptain Rooke giive a 
suitably ainiabh* reply, through the improving 
medium of Signor Guidice. Then another d<*ad 
silence. 

“ But what means tW presence* of these (i reek 
thieves ?” resumed the pasha, and here his coun¬ 
tenance, which was placidity itself, niffl<>d some¬ 
what ; “ what new mischief are they coming to 
cause here? They talk of a blockade ; but Avill 
you permit such a measure ?” I'his was said in a 
manner that seemed to imply that C'aptain Rooke * 
ought to go and tell the Cireek cruizers to be otf. 
He nmrely replied that no blockade had been 
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•«)iri(-i;i]|y jinnoiuu'o^. “ I know what war is,” 
«'outiini('(] tlio paslia; “ I can moot niy enemy 
race to face, and fi<>-ht him with arms in my 
hands in the open field; but 1 do not understand 
this measure of sailing* ships up and down, and 
cutting off communication and starving peojde!” 
llis liatn^l of blockades had made him outrun 
his jirmlence; he corrected himself. “ Hut tre. 
have sufficient supplies of provisions in the for¬ 
tress ; we neither fear the carnvis,* nor are in¬ 
commoded by them; the only injury they 
inflict, is on their own brethren, the Greeks of 
this island, whose commerce with the main land 
is internijited, and who cannot even go out to 
fish. 'JVmtj may starve, but not we.’* Part of 
the reasoning was very just; the weight, indeed, 
fi'll upon the industrious Greeks, and their appre¬ 
hensions of the future were naturally excessive. 

Yussuf, apjiarently, was anxious to impress 
Kuro])eans, and Englishmen particularly, with 
the excellence of the present spirit of the Turk¬ 
ish government, and to exonerate his own cha¬ 
racter (and his humane, just conduct entitled 
him to do so) from the suspicion of cruelty and 
bloodshed. He said things were changed in the 
• country; that the views of the government were 


* Carari, the nuHlcrn Greek for shij) or vessel.* 
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of a gentle and liberal natin;o; aiul that Iho re¬ 
forms of the sultan had })laced him in a situation 
to check the excesses that had sonicfinit's becji 
roininitted by irreg-ular troo])s on the rayahs. 
He assured us that he himself was averse to vio¬ 
lence ; that although he must re])el fiirct* by force, 
yet so long as the Greek population of the i>laml 
remained quiet, and were iu)t detected in traitor¬ 
ous correspondence with the enemies of the 
Porte, he should continue to protect them as he 
had done. “ Hundreds of these scatten‘»l fa¬ 
milies,” added the ])asha, “have thrown tln*tn- 
selves on my protection ; have r<‘turned to Scio, 
and to their homes at my invitati»>n ; -and what 
complaint have they against me ?” 

Our pipes were finislnnl, (it is not eti<|uette to 
re|)lenish on such a visit,) and the pasha’s com¬ 
municativeness (extra(»rdinary in a Turkish gran¬ 
dee) had reached its utmost limits. We prepared 
t<i depart. At this moment a slave made his 
aj»j)earauce, carrying a small silver tray, with 
glasses of water, and some <lelicious Turkish pn*- 
serves, made from rose-leaves. 'J'h<‘ preserves 
were in a small glass basin, like some of onr 
sugar-basins; there was only one spoon, which 
we, the visitors, all used in turn. 'I'wo other 
slaves them entered, one bearing a silver-cased 
phial,•coutailiing some sceute<l waters; the «»i1iit 
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’swinging-, siisj>en(l0(l to a silver chain, a silver 
filigrcH'd vessel, (almost a fac-siiiiile of the en- 
censoirs used in Catholic churches,) from whose 
a|i(>rtures issued most agreeable vapours of some 
substance burning within. The slave of the bot¬ 
tle besjirinkled us, and his comrade swung his fra¬ 
grant vapours round our persons, and under our 
noses ; at which, one of my friends, an honest 
sailor, who had never had an idea of being in¬ 
censed like the statue of a heathen god or of a 
Ilomish saint, was near relaxing into an indeco¬ 
rous smile. We then took our leaves of Yussuf 
I’asha, udio had honoured us with all the punc¬ 
tilios <(f oriental respect. But I must detain Uie 
reader yet a moment in this rather interesting 
sci'ue. f 

Yussuf Pasha was far advanced in the vale of 
years, but his apj>earance was healthy and im¬ 
posing, his manners wore graceful and dignified, 
mild, yet firm ; in short, what ought to be ex- 
])ressed by the pro])er and high term, gentlemanhf, 
a term, whose weight and value have been al¬ 
most lost in its vulgar abuse.’ His dress was 
very sim])le; his beneesh, or outer garment, 
which entirely enveloped his figure as he sat 
cross-legged on the sofa, was of plain, faun- 
<*.oloured French cloth, without gold or em¬ 
broidery, but he wore a magnificent cashmere for 
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nable hierarchy. The roeiii in which the pjisha ■ 
received us was, as 1 have mentioned, a spacious, 
elegant saloon; low sofas, covered with tine 
woollen cloths, ran along the two sides, an<l the 
upper eiul of it, and these formed the only furni¬ 
ture, unless we extend that denomination to a 
superior Egyptian matting u'hich covered tiu* 
whole floor. The walls of the nami were ])aiut»‘d 
a plain light colour, and over the door was an 
Arabic inscription in large black letters. All 
(he ornaments seemed reserved for tlie c«‘iling, 
which was formed of curiously tessellated woo»l- 
AV«irk, and painted in the arabes<|ue style, with 
blue aiul gold. It was, however, rather <lingy, 
and seemed to bear testimony that many g«*n(‘ra- 
tions had smoked their pipes beneath it. 

I'his description may serve for any other sa- 
h*iui of a Turkish grandee 1 may have to intro¬ 
duce my reader into; a little larger, or a little* 
smaller, a little brighter or a little darker, they 
are all much the siime. 

The interior of the castle is a heap (tf ruins, 
but the outer walls are still strong and entire; 
a fosse, now dry and of inconsidersible dejilh, 
runs round them, except on the side where they 
lean on. the .sea. The fortress is commanded 
from the adjacent hills, and an udvaiictsi spur of 
M(iunt ,l’elina.‘Us, just <»tt' one of the angles of the 
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M'iills, forms a mmmhn which seems made on 
j>ur|)ose to breach them. We remarked at the 
lime, that with the forces the pasha then had, 
(about three hundred tacticoes, a few topjis or 
caitiioniers, and about five hundred irregadars, 
coiiutinp: all the Turks on the island capable 
of bearing arms,) the castle could not offer four- 
and-twenty hours’ resistance to the attack of a 
thousand Uritish soldiers with adequate artillery. 
Y<'t here Colonel Fabvier, of whose prowess we 
have heard so much, sat himself down for three 
months, let the Turkish reinforcements land, and 
at last ran away in a shameful miiKe qui peut 
manner. Hut of this, more hereafter. 

The castle of Scio, which with innumerable 
otluM's in .the islands and along the coasts of the 
.'Egean, the Proj)ontis and the Euxine, attests 
tlie ^ridely-extended power of the trading Ligu¬ 
rian re])ublic, was built by the Genoese during 
tlieir occupation of the island. Since it fell 
inti) the hands of the Turks, it has been gra¬ 
il nally going to ruin; and even at the time of 
our visits, when an attack was exj)ected, there 
were only a few nuist)ns patching uj) the walls. 

When we left the pasha’s, we procured mules 
lo ride to the principal object of most travellers’ 
visits, a spot called, I cannot tell why, the School 
of Homer, situated betu'ccm three and four miles 
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quity, (liscovoretl in the w'diuit ficfuro, the ^'od- 
dess Cybele, and in the scnlptnres «.m th(‘ chair, 
three lions. At the time of his visit (17<>t) tlie 
jroddess was ininns a head and an arm ; hut 
goddess and lions are all gone now, and have left 
but a shapeless block, a lump of flattened rock. 
Doctor C. describes the whole as “hewn out of 
the mountain, rude, indistinct, and of the most 
remote antiquity.** Many works of a siiuilair 
nature exist in Asia Minor, whose early inhaihi- 
tants seem to haive a strong, but not a jti'culiair, 
predilecti(»n to hewing the projections of ro<-ks 
iut(» human or divine forms. The s«*deut posture 
is u]>])ropriate to Cybele, or Cyhebe, and tlie 
worship of the mother of the goals, wais singularly 
ailfecteal in these regions. 

I aisked a poor (irea‘k ndio M'as holding tin* 
midas, why the place waus called Homer’s School; 
he replied, it M’iis b(>caius(> lloiiiaw aisa‘<l here to 
ra-ad to his sadiolars the wars and the gloria>s of 
the ancient Cjrreeks. The vulgar traidition might 
merit encouraigeinent, aind the site aiccatrds with 
j)oetry aind sublimity. The little esplanaiale, ih*- 
taiched from the mountaiins which rise close* behind 
in |>erpendicidar cliffs ta> an astamishing lu'ight, 
a-omnianals a ravishing via^w a»f psirt of the island, 
aif Scio’s silvery straiits, a»f the in<la>uta>al a-oast aif 
fair lamia, iova>ly in her da*sailalia>u, anal aif the 
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(lofty, broad, and dark masses of obi Samos. 
'l'lj(‘re was a time, when the districts seen from 
this fair point conld have poured out from their 
eleg-ant cities millions of admirers to the strains 
of lloiner, hut now desolation is in those “high 
j)laces,” and to the oppressed beings, who, still 
retaining the name of Greeks, vegetate on the 
soil, the divine harmony of the Ilias would he 
lost, and its spirit-moving theme not understood. 
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The socond niorninof after emr last return from 
Sei<», tin* “ Jasjter”* set sail from ('ht'sine with :i 
wh(>h> fleet nf and raisin-s, tliiit she was t<» 
etmvoy its far as Malta ; iind this dejtrivinf; me 
«»f jdeasant society, left me at leisure tt» prosecute 
my further excursions. 

I wi.shed to proceetl by sea, coastinpr frtim 

♦ Tliis brig of war, on Imard of whicli 1 s|ient many ]dea.sani 
imnrs Imlh at Chesme and Smyrna, and tri tin* attentions of 
whose (•onnn.'inder and officers I wa.s so iuu<')i indehli-d, was lost 
off the coast of the Morca, a few wts:ks l«*fore I left the Is-vani 
lust nntirtiin. All tin- crew were fortunately sjned. 
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»( liosnic t<» Cape Argennum, thence to Tens, 
Ciora*, and Segigeck, a Turkish town. From 
Segigeok J intended to cross the lofty and rugged 
promontory of the Myonnesus to Lebedus ; from 
Lebedus to jiroceed along the coast to Colophon, 
Claros, and Ejdiesus; and then by a rfetowr in the 
plains of the Cayster, to make my way back to 
Smyrna. This journey woidd not have engaged 
me more than ten or twelve days, and the season 
was most favourable. 

On empiiry, I found that no boat would en¬ 
gage with me, on account of the swarms of Samian 
pirates that infested the Avhole coast, and of the 
Creek cruizers in the channel. I was therefore 
obliged to change the plan of my campaign, and 
decide on going by laml to Teos, crossing the 
irksome Mount Corycus ; but on ap})lication, I 
found this was almost as imjjracticable as the 
other. The Samian marauders were carrying 
their expeditions far inlaiid, and particularly in¬ 
fested the country we must cross: less than 
twenty armed Turks could not be considered a 
sufficient guard, a smaller number indeed would 
not venture themselves Avith me. I tried to re¬ 
duce my troop to payable limits, but the agha cut 
the matter short by letting me know, that he 
coidd not give me a ieskeri (passport here) for 
such a jouruey. 1 then gave up the ])iv()ject I 



had long- bet'ii dolig'hfing' iii, uiul defcrro*! its' 
partial t^xecutiuu in another mode till after my 
return to Smyrna. Tliunks to the battle of 
Navarino, and ill health, and the increasintr dis¬ 
orders «)f the country, 1 was there agrain shackled, 
and my excursions never extended in that direc¬ 
tion. 

What the ag-ha of Chesme could give me was a 
fe.sken'and a gruard, to visit the ruins of Krythra*, 
and to return ti> Smyrna; this he ha<l the kind¬ 
ness to j»romise that 1 should have whenever 1 
required ; assuring me, that it was only regartl 
for my sjifety, for which he W'as answerabh? tti the 
pasha of Smyrna, and the limited authority he 
poWessed in the district, that hindered his coiii- 
plyijig with all my re<jnest; though he avowed 
he could not understand what 1 should want .in a 
waste country, w’here there was nothing hut 
jackals and thieves. 

This important negociation tinisluHi, I still 
lingered several days at Chesme and its interest¬ 
ing neighbourhood, M'hich promised to he the 
scene of great events—it was of some very dn)ll 
one.s. 

AVhile the Jasper was here, a third cruizer had 
joined the Greeks, and a day after her departure 
two others arriv(‘d to the blockade of Scio. As 
long as the Knglish man-of-war and merchant- 
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♦ v(*sscls wore in porj;, the Chesin<^lis thoujfht them- 
s(»lA’es secure from any attack of the Greeks; but 
no sooner had they weigched anchor than g’reat 
alarm prevailed. They had been conspicuous 
actors in the atrocities of Scio, and might well 
tn-mble at the idea of a visitation from the 
avenging Greeks; but from their own force and 
the numbers of Osmanlis that might be assembled 
in an hour from the districts adjoining, their fears 
w(*re ridiculous. They worked wonders, hotv- 
ever, for they even rendered the Turks active 
and vigilant; there was nothing but furbishing' 
uj) old arms by day, and hailing and shouting' 
from post to post by night. 

The .Iasp(‘r and her convoy having had no wind 
during tjje day and night, were descried by the 
Turks on the following morning; and to the eyes 
of fear, tlu' ])eaceful fig and raisin ships were 
converted into a fleet of Greek fire ships, whose 
first imj)ortaiit exploit might be to come down 
and burn tludr town. At a later hour this morn¬ 
ing, as I was riding to*?! neighbouring tillage, I 
met a detachment of about two hundred of the 
])iisha of Smyrna’s tacticoes on their way to 
Chesin^*, M'hence they were to cross (when they 
could, for there was no ship of war t<* escort 
them) to reinforce the garrison of Scio. This 
r(*inforcement did not look very respectable; 
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they were nearly all mere boys, apparently hanlly 
able to drag themselves along iimh'r their mus¬ 
kets, the only things they carried; there were no 
knapsacks, no cloaks, no shoes, and the whole of 
their commissariat and other stores were borne 
on the backs of two camels,- and three half-starved 
asses that marched at their head. 

Yussuf Pasha had assured us that he desired no 
reinforcements, but it is probable that a 'J^atar 
he dispatched for Smyrna and Constantino])le (a 
clever fellow, who some nights before had eluded 
the vigilance of the Greek cruizers) bore lett<*rs 
in a different sense. His friend Hassan had rather 
sent him what he could best s[)are, than the best 
part of his regulars; 1 think, indeed, he had 
picked out the very worst men of his troops. The 
poor fellows were sadly tired, they ha<l worn out 
their papooshes on the way, and were in ill 
humour, which they vented in unsavoury terms ou 
me, although I had paid the respect required 
from Christians to the green banner, by <lismount- 
ing and standing aside while they passed. I 
could not recognize in them my good-nature<l 
friends of Smyrna. 

The next morning, as I was returning from 
my ride, I heard all at once a heavy firing. A 
hill between me sind the town concealed every 
thing in that direction, even the straits. Think- 



' iiJj' that the (Jroekawere really arrived, I f^lloped 
to the eminence to reconnoitre. I saw that one 
of the cniizers had come close to the mouth of 
tlu^ creek, and at her the Turkish castle on the 
heach was blazing; but the guns seemed intended 
1«» hit the hard rocks across the harbour rather 
than the (Miemy, who were hurraing on the deck 
an<l rigging as if the Osraanlis were firing salutes 
to tlu'ir honour. When I reached the town, 1 
found, what did not surprise me, that the dis¬ 
charge and recoil of the heavy ill-mounted guns 
had broken the embnisures, and thrown down a 
mass of the cnimbling walls, which had cracked 
a 'Furk’s skull. This farce was several times re- 

r 

]>i>ated—the Greeks sometimes firing a bravado 
shot orjwo, bjit more generally saving their 
])owder. One afternoon, hoAvever, there was 
apjM‘arance that we should be treated with a 
real fight: the blockaders were widely se])arated, 
and a brig lay alone close to the port of Scio. 
Against her the ])asha’s fleet, consisting of three 
light schooners and a saccolei^a, sailed out with 
hostile demonstrations; but they no sooner saw 
another of the (ireek brigs altering her course, 
and bearing down the channel, than they scam- 
pered back under all sail. The agha of Chesin^, 
in expectation of a combat, sent his crier to the 
bazaars, to order all good Moslemins to'take to 
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their arms, and be ready ; though of what assist¬ 
ance they, Avith their pistols and yataglians, conhl 
be to their brethren in the midst of the straits, it 
required Turkish penetratitm to discoA'er. The 
sortie, however, procured me an amusing scene : 
all the Turks in the town ran to the- clilfs over 
the sea; old and young, rich and poor—^froni the 
€*ffendi in yellow boots and slippers, ami flowing 
sky-blue beneesh, to the hamal* in torn papoo- 
shes, and in no beneesh at all—Avere seen climb¬ 
ing up the rocky ascent. Some lay on the grouml 
to observe the ships through old telescopes, Avbicb 
they rested on projections of the rocks ; others, 
uttering mashaUdhs and h-fiaf/a/ix at every other 
word, pointed to the CJreek ship, Avbich they all 
expt*ct(!d Avould be taken ; and litth; boys were 
throwing stones in her direction, as if they too 
would help to crush the ghiaours. Tlu^ Greeks 
of the town prudently kej)t out of the way, but 
there were some Arnienians who called th<* 
cruizers thieves, eA'en louder than the Turks— 
gratuitous demonstrations, in AvhicJi their AA'ish to 
conciliate their masters, had as great a jiart, at 
least, as any ill will they coidd bear against the 
Gr(>eks. 

When Yussut'’s flotilla regained tin* port, ami 
Avithout a prize, the (Jreeks stood over to C’hesnuJ, 
* Uamul, Tiirkisli for jMirtfr. 
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‘and firtul a salvo, .at which some of the Turks 
spat, and pulled their beards. 

One evening', at rather a late hour, I saw the 
Tatar that had been despatched by the psisha of 
Scio to Stainhool, return to Chesme, having' per¬ 
formed his journey to the capital and back in the 
short spacte of seven days. He was much fatigued; 
but the commissions he bore brooked no delay— 
he imist cross the channel immediately. The 
passage wsis perilous, and none of the Turkish 
boatmen were inclined to risk it; but on the ])ro- 
ductiou of a certain crooked cypher, a party 
pressed the ])aper to their foreheads, bowed in 
implicit obedience, and sulkily prepared their 
boat. The Tatar’s g-ood fortune still attended 
him ; he. again escaped the Greek cruizers, and 
carried his despatches to his master. But a night 
or two after, in attempting to re-cross to the main, 
he was interrupted by some boats the Greeks put 
out, and made prisoner, having first resigned his 
despatches to the secrecy of the deep. 

Another morning the Osmanlis were all on the 
alert at the apparition of a fleet of ships in the 
direction of Samos. It had been rumoured that 
Lord Cochrane was coming tt> Scio with all the 
Greek navy—this must be the dreadful man. The 
ships passed, and proved to be an Austrian convoy 
of merchantmen. Never, surely, did the flame of 
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Richard Coeur-de-Lion strike the infidels with 
more panic than did that of Lord Cochrane, 
though, since his accession to the Greek cause, 
it had not been coupled with any great exploit. 
I know not how the idea had spread among them, 
but the Turks imagined him to be a soct of half 
man, half devil—a sorcerer who needl'd not the 
agency of winds and currents, but who could rush 
to his object in spite of them. 1 really believe 
some of them thought he could sail his ships on 
dry land. The fact is, they had mixed up in his 
personal character, with its skill and courage, the 
mechauism of a steam-engine. 

The neighbourhood of Chesni<;, though like all 
Asia Minor, thinly inhabited, has some ])leasant, 
cultivated tracts, and several villages. yim*K are 
the jirincipal objects ; and succeeding each other, 
stretch across the plains and sides t»f the hills for 
miles. Little corn is grown ; and it may almost 
be said, that where tlnn'e are no vineyards, the 
ermntry is a desert. The lands held by (ireeks 
are always better cultivateil than those in the 
liands of the Turks. The fact is, that it is rairt^ 
here, as in all the other districts 1 have visited, 
to see am Osmanli engaged in the fields in the 
labours of agriculture. They are fond, as wars 
the raice tiny sprang from, of a pa.storal life, but 
seem tit hold the plough and the spade in detesta- 
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'(ion; they delight in wandering, and monopolize 
the itinerant professions of devidjis and katerdjis, 
(camel-drivers and muleteers,) and they are the 
couriers and.messengers for all classes, wherever 
they are. In these congenial employments they 
will, when well paid, exercise astonishing dili¬ 
gence and activity; and, be it said to their credit, 
on every occasion, their honesty is unimpeachable. 
I was acquainted with an admirable sjiecimen of 
this class. Mustafa was a poor peasant of the 
village of Boo«lj^ and emjdoyed by my friend, 

Mr. W-, as a messenger between Chesmc and 

Smyrna, during the finiit season. He has fre- 
(piently h*ft Smyrna in the evening with bags^ of 
gold money, travelled all night, and reached 
C'hesmc distance of nearly sixty miles, and, in 
jiart, over rude mountains) the following morn¬ 
ing, with his valuable cargo dejiosited in his 
breast and girdle. Sometimes he woidd ride on 
a mule jiart of the way,' but always (for speed) 
when he reached the mountains, he w'ould walk. 
'Hie only danger apprehended was from the 
Samiotes; but as Mustafa never had met them, 
he concluded he never should meet them. To 
increase our wonder, he, and the nature of his 
(■ommissions, were well known on the road ; yet 
there was not a merchant in Smyrna ivho hesi¬ 
tated to send his money in this exposed Aianner. 
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Of this anomalous virtue, in the midst of the vices 
of a half-savage people, 1 have myself seen innu¬ 
merable instances. 1 have already had occasion 
to remark that the Turks are not a thievish race; 
—they have never been so to the breach of trusl, 
or in a household or petty manner. The honh's 
that infested the country in former times, ami to 
a fearful extent, under Sultan Selim, were the 
disbanded troops of pashas, Avho could not find at 
the moment new niiisters; they pursued their 
de})redations on such a grand scale, and with such 
violence, that the thing changed its name and its 
nature to their eyes : it was not robbery—it was 
warfare. These bands were put down by tint 
jiresent sultan at the beginning of his reign ; and 
highway robbery in Turkey has never since been 
heard of, though the citnvulsed, impoverished 
state of the country, ])articularly of late years, 
should seem favourable to its rejtrodnction. 
Sheriff, or the courier that runs between Smyrna 
and Constantinople, rarely jierfonns his journey 
without having large sums of money confided to 
Tiim by European merchants, Turks, and others ; 
yet he jogs along Avith all the security of an empty 
purse, and is often to be seen, when on the road, 
comfortably smoking his chibook within the 
coffee-house, and his bags of secpiins thrown 
down it the door. Through a wildly desolate 
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‘country, wlu're almost every step presents scenes 
that seem made on purpose for the haunts <)f 
robbers. Sheriff has travelled in the way I men¬ 
tion, and for many years, without ever being' 
robbed. 

The Greek village of the Panagea, situated 
on the sea-shore, about three miles to the south 
of Chesme, is celebrated for the beauty of its 
women; but throughout these regions, the sex is 
universally handsome and graceful. Poverty, 
that cruel enemy to the charms of the person, as 
w<dl as of the mind, cannot destroy their attrac¬ 
tions—the bright, intelligent, large black eye 
beams, the clear complexion, the exquisite Gre¬ 
cian nose, mouth, and chin, the classical contour, 
are there, in spite of its wrongs; and an innate 
grace of manner and motion, developes itself 
through the covering of rags. I do not seek the 
re(!omlite causes of this peculiarity, but, be it 
descent from a superior face—^be it the soil and 
clime—such are the women of Ionia. 

The village of Aya-Paraskevis stands about the 
same distance from Chesmt^ (but in the contrary 
direction,) on a small port or creek of the deep 
bay of Resder^, which runs up to Erythra;. It 
was a considerable place, inhabited almost solely 
by Greeks; the houses were built, like those of 
Scio, in stone, and in a neat style of archftecturcn 
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A pleasant frame of gardens, surrounded it, au«l 
the contiguous hills were clothed with vines. 1 
have used the past tense, for now Aya-Paraskevis 
is almost deserted; the houses are ruins; the 
gardens and vineyards are unpruned and tram¬ 
pled down; and it is, in miniature, a picture of 
the desolation of 8cio; another sad picture of 
Ottoman excesses. Of its once peaceful, pros¬ 
perous inhabitants, I found only a few families 
of poor fishermen. 

Alacchchitta, which is so considerable, as, in 
Turkey at least, to merit the title of toM’ii 
rather than village, is about seven niih's from 
Chesine, and to the right of the general routi^ to 
Smyrna. It is situated in a fine plain, and a 
ridge of hills, covered with windmills, that flanks 
it, its minarets and cypresses, give it a ])leasant 
aspect. A ride of about two miles thence across 
the plain, brought me to another of those fine in¬ 
lets or ports, which are' so frequent along these 
(T)asts, and which ought to be the commodious 
issues for the produce of the rich and productive 
lands they indent. On the shore of this creek, 
I found some magazines falling to ruins. 'I'liey 
were then occupied by rather a numerous guard 
of Turks, (all either sleeping or smoking,) that 
had been placed there, and paid by the district, 
to protect it from the landing of the b(*hl free- 
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1)<>(>ters from Saim>». This creek was a con- 
v<Miieiit corner for the freebooters’ boats; and 
frequently had they descended here, swept the 
whole plain, and carried olf with them flocks anil 
herds, and Turks as slaves, to the strong- holds 
of their island; which, thoug-h separated from the 
continent of Asia by a strait, only two miles 
broad, has, from the commencement of the Greek 
revolution, set the Ottoman empire at defiance, and 
sent out dejireJatory expeditions along the whole 
line of the coast of Asia Minor, from the confines 
of Syria to the mouth of the Dardanelles. These 
incursions are precisely similar in nature to those 
practised in the heroic ages of old Greece; but 
in our days, and with our ideas of things, we 
cannot cynfer upon them the honours granted in 
anti<|uity. Colonel Leake, in his admirable “ His¬ 
torical Outline of the Greek Revolution,’’(the on¬ 
ly sensible work that has appeared on the subject,) 
justly remarks, that theSe “ Samian expeditions, 
although often disgraced by cruelty, have been a 
most useful diversion to the cause in Europe, 
(the Greek cause,) by keeping the Osmaidis in 
Asia.” But the Greeks of Asia Minor, mixed 
up with the Osmanlis as they are, with all their 
sympathy for their brethren, woidd have esti¬ 
mated the “ useful diversion” much more, had the 
Samians always distinguished between Grtjek and 
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Turk, and not carried olF, indiscriminately as it 
fell in their way, the property of both. 

I found the ag-ha of Alacchchitta (a fat, coarse* 
old fellow, who was an acquaintance t)f luy con¬ 
ductor) beating a drunken Greek mason with his 
pipe-stick. The poor artist, who was buihling 
him a kiosk, had evidently lost the perj)endictilar 
line in a wall; and this had struck the mathe¬ 
matical eye of the Turk simultaneously witli the 
unfortunate toper’s own condition. The Greek 
was excessively hurt at the correction he had re¬ 
ceived, and wine had made liim valiant. “ Curse 
the old rogue,” said he, as the authority went 
into the house to fetch us chibooks—“ curse him, 
and curse me if I am not revenged on him I ” 
“Silence, Palikari—prudence!” said luy guide, 
who feared the poor devil would get into u 
scrape by some sudden explosion. “ I’ll be re¬ 
venged on him,” continued the mason. 

“ Be quiet, man! what can you do ?” “ Do,” 

said he, thinking awhile, “ why, I’ll mix the 
mortar so that it shall not hold two stones togc*- 
ther: that’s what I’ll do; and the wall won’t 
stand a week.” “ And then you will get a good 
drubbing, and have to build the fallen wall again 
for nothing.” “ Yes,” said the mason briskly, 
“ but perhaps the old thief may b<f under it when 
it falls !*” At this dire and indirect rev<*nge, my 
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burst into a* fit of laughter. The tipsy 
artisan stared for a second or two, then joine<l 
tlie laugh, and probably in another minute he 
ba<l forgotten all his rancour. 

After we had smoked our pipes and taken a 
<-u]) of eotf(*e, withoiit sugar, at the agha’s, Ave 
Avent into the village to look for something more 
substantial, in the shape of a dinner. This we 
fiuind at the house of a Greek, Avith AA’^hom my 
coiuluctor was Avell acquainted. We had some 
some delicious fish, and some caviare, and 
Avere served Avith great civility by the hostess, a 
lovely young woman of nineteen. Her dress, 
Avhieh is common in this district, was exceedingly 
graceful, and formed an agreeable contrast to 
the Greek costumes of SmA'rna and Scio, which 
are doAvnright deformities. Her hair, in broad 
])laits, Avas Avreathed over a small thin turban, 
which Avsis fastened in a knot on one side of the 
head. Her gOAvn, disclosing a long, swan-like 
neck, and the turn of a fatiltless pair of shoul¬ 
ders, Avas closed at the breast, and confined at 
the Avaist by a little shaAvl; from the girdle it 
floAved loosely, being open in front, to below the 
calf of the leg. Under it apj)eared broad, white 
troAVsers,* which were draAvn tight aboA'e the 

*■ 'I'lic arc iiiciitioiUHl in a Iriijnnoiit of Sn])}))io, and 



ancle, and loft to the view a oonple of ex(|nisitply 
formed feet, whose perfection was not veiled hy 
stockings, nor cramped by shoes. She Avore 
only a pair of low, light slippers, that just 
covered her toes and heels. 

The Ionian gracefulness I have so frecjnently 
spoken of, was disclosed by this poor cr<>ature in 
all her motions, cA'on in those occasioned by tln^ 
most homely occupations. She was extremely 
modest, without being bashhil; and Avith a fine 
feeling of politeness, she assumed a cheerfulness 
which was not in her. Her husband, wh<» had 
been in good circumstances, in conse<|nence of 
some misfortune and oppression, had given him¬ 
self up to drinking; he AViiS besotted and reck¬ 
less : and she saw herself and her two infants 
exposed to misery that Avas every day approach¬ 
ing. My good natured companion employed his 
morality and his rhetoric on the infatuated man, 
but they were thrown away—the vice set'iiied 
confirmed into a habit; eAHm while he listened 
and assented, he kept drinking his rraxsi, and we 
left him intoxicated. 

This vice, which should not belong to the 
climate, I may say in passing, is unfortunately 
not rare among the Greeks of Asia Minor. TIu* 

lliau Umj trnvvsfrs <if iny fair friiwl at A1aiT.li<;liiitii, T 
ilif’n to be fnc-s'mileis of worn aiicictillv at Mitvlcnc. 
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U'iiu* <-uj» is ji great seduction Ut an unhappy 
man, expos(!(l incessantly to violence and injus¬ 
tice ; it can drown suffering- and apprehension, and 
make him, ft)r an hour, a happier man than his 
master. Besides wine, they drink a great quan¬ 
tity t)f rokie, an ardent spirit, distilled from the 
skins of graj»es, figs, &c. 

I saw near Alacchchitta flocks of goats of the 
largest size, and the longest hair 1 ever beheld. 
On our return towards Chesiu^ in the dusk of 
th(> evening, we disturbed a party of prowling 
jackals, that ran howling across our path into a 
viiu'vard. They seemed about the size of our 
fox-hounds, but very lank, and sharp-headed. 
From our lodging at Chesm^ we used to hear 
every night the doleful cries of troops of these 
jackals, from the rough mountains on the oj>po- 
site side of the narrow creek; but at the village 
of Boodja, near Smyrna, they M'ere wont to ap- 
|)rt)ach close to our garden walls, and frequently 
to wake us M'ith their wild, melancholy chorus. 
'Fhey are excessively timid, and swift. I once 
rode after one on a plain, and though my horse 
was goo«l, he soon distanced me. 'flieir number 
in this desolate country is prodigious; but 1 
never saw any other beasts of prey, except 
wolves, -which are also common in Asia Minor.* 
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Finding there was nn iinmedinte pmspcct oV 
the arrival of the Greek expedition at 8cio, or 
of any warlike ojieratioii, and that the Turks at 
Chesni^ were becoming rather churlish, 1 de¬ 
manded my tenkere and guards for Erythra*. 


found on tlio “ Gran Sa.s.so d’ltalia,” “ Monte Majello,” and 
other snow-eovored nionntains in the Ahrn/zi. J howexer 
travellcHl through those provinces in 1821, without meet¬ 
ing with any of the unaniiable (jundrujH'ds, exeejxt two 
small ones, at the town of Sulmona, where they were jxriie- 
tising dancing in the streets, uftder proper tuition, to the great 
amusement of some Austrian Yagers. Mr. Arundell (s<-e 
notes to tlie " Visit to the Seven Churches,”) mentions an 
enormous leopard, that committed great ravages, and was 
finally killed by a shejtherd’s dog, at Sedikeui, in tlic iieigh- 
bburhood of Smvrna; and says, that though lions luv never 
heanl of there, yet one “ was .seen a fetv years ago on the roatl 
to Nymphtuum (a very fete miles off, by the. bye,) by .1. 

J-1, E.SIJ.” Unfortunately, however, for the lion part of the 

story, the person wlio is .said to liave .seen it, i.s endowed xvith a 
lively imagination, iuid was celebrated at Sniynia for seeing 
sights never seen by any eyes but his own, and for nu etiiig 
with accidents that never befell any one else. My good-natured 

friend, .1. J-, will excuse this remark, particularly as it can 

be no novelty to him. 
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I)<‘])artiirc Ironi Cliosnie—My Turkish Guard—Mineral Wa¬ 
ters—Krytline—View from its Acrojmlis—Adventures on 
the Road—^I'urkish Village of Seradein—Night spent in the 
House of a Turk—llis Wife, &c.—^Musical Voices of the 
'I’urkish Women—Jourtiey from Seradem to Vourld—Cla- 
zonieue—Cavalcade going to a Turkish Marriage—Almas, 
'•r Dancing Girls—Vourld—^Froin Vourld to SnivTua. 

Tiik aglia of Chesme gave me my passport, and 
ajtpointed three of his Turks as my escort. I 
tleemcd po escort necoasary j hut he would not 
permit me to go without one—a delicate atten¬ 
tion to my personal safety, if I had not been 
obliged to j)ay well for it. In the morning, as I 
was packing up my hooks, and just ready to 
mount, my guide put me rather out of humour, 
by letting me know that the three Turks would 
not go: that they considered their number too 
small in case of an attack of the Samiotes. They 
would accompany me if I would pay for three 
other men, whom they would choose among 
their friends. It was no use disputing; a Turk 
is never to be moved by arsynnent or rf»?vrAsiOTni., 
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tation. I agreed to take into tiny pay the addi¬ 
tional forces, and at last set off with six Turks, 
mounted on mules and Tatar saddles, and armed 
to the teeth. As Ave wound, in a compact body 
of cavalry, round the hills at the back of the 
town, I thought we made rather an imposing 
appearance; but my valiant Osmanlis esteemed 
our force still too Aveak, and proposed that I 
should recruit tAvo more men we picked up on 
the road. 

This Avas too much. I foresaAV, if I gav(‘ in, 
that before reaching Erythrae, I should have a 
regiment at my heels, and positively refused t(» 
engage any more Turks. The guards tlien 
agreed with the two stragglers that the if Avould 
make it Avorth their Avhile to join our march; 
and on, accordingly, Ave went with eight felloAVs, 
Avho looked as if they were going to take a city 
by storm. Besides their pistols and yataghans 
stuck in their girdles, Bt)me of them had a long, 
small-stocked rifle, slung over their shoulders. 

At about four miles from Chesmc, and on the 
shore of the deep inlet of Resderd, that I have 
before alluded to, we reached some sources of 
warm mineral waters, with baths erected for the 
convenience of the sick. The buildings are of 
stone, and though long neglected, and in part in 
ruins, have an Italian appearance. There are 
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’ several separate baths of different degrees of 
temperature. In one, the very hottest, I found 
an Italian ship-captain, who had profited by his 
vicinity at the j)ort of Chesme, boiling himself 
for the rheumatism. The waters are said to 
possess almost miraculous virtues, yet they are 
not much frequented by the people of the coun¬ 
try. They seemed to me much the same 
those near Smyrna, called the bath of Aga¬ 
memnon ; and mineral sources are numerous on 
this ])eninsula. These I imagine to be the Ge¬ 
noese baths that Dr. Chandler was told of, as 
existing at Chesme, to which place he was j)re- 
vented going, by the plague that was then raging 
there. In that town there are no baths but the 
common .Turkish vapour-baths. 

From this point we continued our way along 
the shore, and in about three hours, during 
wdiich we had not met a hiiman being, we ar¬ 
rived at Erythrse, which,” with some small islets 
imnie<liately before it, anciently called the Hippi, 
(or the horses,) is situated at the extremity of the 
gulph of Resdere. We passed some masses of 
masonry, the foundations of walls of stupendous 
thickness, on the beach; and leaving the Acropolis 
of Erythrae on our left, and traversing a meadow 
and a rivulet, we came to a solitary mill. The 
rivulet, and the mill—itbe RjpiTnni« ^ 
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Dr. Chandler, just sixty-two years ago. * Probably 
not a feature in the desolate scene has changed 
sjnce then. I knew of no other English travelhT 
who had visited the out-of-the-way jdace since 
him ; and I sat myself down by the mill where 
he reposed many long years before 1 came into 
this strange world, and gazing on the same sad 
objects, j)erhaps identified my feelings, with what 
had been his on the same spot. 

Tlie splendid Ionian city of Erythra* Avas 
situated in a small plain surrounded by moun¬ 
tains, except in front, Avhere it is bathed by the 
AAmters of the deej) ami tranquil gulf, A (h*- 
tached mount, which rises abruptly fnmi the 
shore, offered a site for the place of sli-engtb, 
the Acropolis; the mountains’ feet AA cre j> irded 
with a crescent of outer walls; and the beach 
Avas lined Avith thick Avails and toAvers. Within 
this space, the city Avas again surroundtHl by for¬ 
tifications, and the thrde accessible sid(‘s of th<> 
Acropolis Avere strengthened with a treble line 
of Avails. 

All these walls are to be traced, and of the 
inner line of the city wall, large pieces are found 
still almost perfect, particularly to the north of 
the Acropolis. They are built without morhir, 

A 

* “ In the middle was a shallow, lively stream, clear a‘! 
crystal, wliicli turns a solitary mill.”— Chandler'x Asia Minor. 
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of iinmenKe block’s of fine stone, which mig'ht 
almost merit the name of marble. The stones 
ar(> laid longitudinally on each other, and per¬ 
fectly faced. They are snow-white. Bushes and 
shrubs have sprung uj) at their feet, and grass and 
cree})ing ])lants, here and there, in their inter¬ 
stices. I discovered the fragment of inscribed 
architrave, copied by Chandler. It is now crect*j 
one (*nd being stuck in the ground like a post. 

1 wasask<‘d by one of my Turks whether I could 
explain the letters on the stone, as that might 
furnish a clue to the discovery of tluf hidden 
tri'asures which always haunt their imaginations. 
On one part of the plain, at the foot of the 
Acrojxdis, the soil is strewed with stone and 
marble fragments, but all so minutely broken, 
that it is impossible to make any thing out of 
them. I saw on the Acropolis the vestiges of a 
theatre, of a stoa, and of three temples. The 
bases of most of the columns of one of these tem- 
])les at the summit of the mount, still remain in 
their proper phaces. The top of the Acropcdis is 
encumbered with fragments—a complete field of 
marble j but I saAV nothing more considerable 
than some truncated shafts of columns, and some 
defaced capitals. A covey of partridges wliirred 
away from this melancholy place as we ap- 
l)roached; and all my Turks, guide and all, went . 
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after them, leaving me to enjoyments of which 
they had no conception. The greatest of these 
was perhaps the view. 

At the foot of the rugged cliff on which 1 
stood, the waves of the gulf gently reposed, but 
the waters of the deep and winding inlet stretched 
far away before me in brilliant light. The grouj> 
of islets, the Hippi, was close to me; so close, 
that it almost seemed I might grasp the manes 
bf those sea-horses. Far beyond the Hij)])i, at 
the mouth of the gulf, were the long CEuussaj 
islands ;* and still further, beyond them, across 
Scio’s straits, (dwindled to a silver thread,) rose* 
the lofty Mount Pelinseus. To my right was 
the high, dark Mount Mimas (the reverse of Cape 
Carabournou) which rose perpendicularly from 
the water’s edge, to its cloud-covered crest, with¬ 
out shelving—bare, and black as night. To my 
left were wild heaths and distant plains, with 
scattered vineyards; and flanking them, the ac¬ 
clivities of Mount Corj'cus, and the high land 
behind Chesme, which forms one of the heads of 
the gulf. In this wide range, I could see nothing 
that had life, and except the far off vineyards,— 
not a vestige of man 1 Even the birds of the air 

* Now called the Spalmadores, and celebrated as the scene 
of the de^at of the Venetian fleet by the Ottomans, in the year 
1694. 
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K(?{;nie<l awed away by the silence and solitude of 
the place. 

I was roused from my musings by a shouting 
among the ruins. It was one of my Turks, who 
})ointing to the sun, gave me to understand its 
progress warned us to think of continuing our 
journey. 

When we descended the Acropolis, he told my 
guide that for some time he had not been able to 
find me; that I was .hidden among the stones, 
and, he was quite certain, performing some in¬ 
cantation to discover the concealed treasures! 

We spread our provisions by the mill, under a 
willow that dipped its foliage in the sparkling 
brook. I had brought some wine with me from 
ChesniA To my great surprise, when the for¬ 
bidden liquor was produced, the Turks asked me 
for some. 1 handed them the skin in which there 
might be five of our bottles j they returned it, but 
not a drop of wine was there in it. 1 well knew 
that half of the Moslemins in this country have 
con<piered their religious scruples in this respect. 
1 had seen them drink wine, but always rather 
privately —d Pecarfe. Here there were eight 
staunch Turks wetting their whiskers in the 
reprobated dratight, without awe or any misgiv¬ 
ing of each other! I admired the proof of their 
j)rogrcss in civilization, but wished they had left 
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me a little wine for my supper, as I knew I should 
get none in the Turkish village where I proposed 
passing the night. After dinner, the occujiant of 
the little mill, a quiet, good-natured old Turk, 
prepared us some coffee: we lit our pipes, and 
enjoyed the oriental keff in its perfection. The 
group we formed was rather a curious one. My 
eight fiercely mustachoed, turbaned, hare-legged 
Turks, sat round me cross-legged, with all their 
arms hanging cumbrously upon them. Our mules 
were tied by the legs, near the mill j at a window 
in which, ever and anon, a veiled face and a j)air 
of black eyes presented themselves to reconnoitre 
—the daughter, or perhaps the Avife of the 
miller. The rapid, chrystal stream* babbled b}-, 
and the tree above our head rustled to a gentle 
breeze. 

Wliile the Turks bridled our montureH, I 
walked again over the site of Erythrte. I fouml 
a Turkish cottage, Avitha gajiing oven attached to 
it, in ruins. The very ancient temple of Hercules, 

* This delightful little stream, anciently called the Aleux, 
was celebrated for making tlie hair of people who drank it grow 
luxuriantly. A natural substitute for the “ inconij)aiable oil of 
Afiicassar!” It traversed the town of Erythrte, and at hand, 
and perennial, it must have been the general beverage of the 
inhabitants. I could not ascertain whether the valuable (juality 
was still defected in it. 
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built on tho EgyptiAn model, for which the place 
was once famed, has not left a trace of its ex- 
istonc(*; and of the “ vestiges of an ample theatre, 
by a conical hill to the north,” mentioned by 
('handler, unless he means the theatre on the 
Acropolis, I coidd discover nothing. The rising 
of prosperous towns and cities in the vicinity of 
ancient remains, is always destructive to the 
latter. It is easier to remove those stones and 
marbles, already cut and shaped to the hand, 
than to labour in the quarry.* 

And this has so much prevailed in these coun¬ 
tries, that Turks and Greeks may be said to have 
been building for centuries exclusively with the 
fragments of antiquity. The vicinity of Scio, 
C'hesme, and other places, and the facilities of 
water-carriage, have been fatal to the ruins of 
Erythrje; yet there still remains material enough 
on the spot to build a little town. 

On hviving the mill, we struck across the con- 
fiiuid i»lain in a south-east direction, and jiresently 
(‘iitered a long deej) valley among the mountains. 
For some distance, we kept the bright little river, 
the Aleos, on tmr left; and during the first 
hour’s ride, Ave pased by ancient remains, thickly 
scattered on either side the valley. I saw solid 

* A shiiilur idea, but better expressed, may be 6>uud in 
Jolnisnii’s llasselas. 
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basements, some square, and Isome circular, which 
appeared as if they had belonged to towers and 
fortiiScations—the protection of this narrow ap¬ 
proach to Erythrse. In several places we rode 
over pieces of the ancient road, paved with large 
broad stones, much like the Appian Way near 
Rome. By the sides of this road were some 
remains, which might have been tombs; and in 
one spot, (to the right,) the flat area of a temple, 
with a few scattered fragments of columns, wen^ 
discernible. As we proceeded, the valley con¬ 
tracted and ascended among the mountains. The 
scene was very wild, and the height and close¬ 
ness of the overhanging mountains gave it the 
character of an Alpine pass. In the lower and 
broader part of the valley, near the course of the 
Aleos, we had seen some patches that had been 
sown with maize; but here there was nothing to 
show that the wildness of nature had ever been 
interfered with. The sides of the mountains, 
and the narrow and winding breadths of tlu* 
valley, were overgrown with ilex and thick un¬ 
derwood, mixed with gigantic myrtles, the rho¬ 
dodendron, and the arbutus arachne. On a sudden, 
a^n opening of the valley, my Turks came to a 
halt, and pointing to a field right before us, 
entered into consultation with each other. By 
the help of my glass, I made out half a dozen 
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taiman figures in th'e field, apparently tilling the 
ground, and looking by no means hostile. My 
valiant guides, however, who had been in a cold 
fever all the time we had been traversing the 
narrow part of the valley, (certainly well adapted 
for ambush and attack,) decided here, that those 
harmless beings must not be neglected. They 
might be in league with the Samiotes, who Avere 
often concealed in recesses like these; they might 
be scouts; they might give notice of our ap- 
j)roa(;h, and bring an enemy on us, where there 
could be no defence. They determined in their 
wisdom to make sure of these Greeks. Accord¬ 
ingly we rode up to them at a quick pace. Tlie 
chief of my guards beckoned to them across the 
fi«>ld. An old peasant approached. “ What are 
you doing here ?” said the Osmanli. Tlie Greek 
pointed to his companions, who continued their 
agricultural labours. “ You must come Avith us, 
and conduct us through this pass; Ave don’t know 
our Avay.” “ Verj’ Avell,” said the Greek. “And 
your comrades must come Avith you, that Ave 
may be sure of you all.” There Avas no opposing 
this command; the Greeks left their work ; the 
Turks made them march at their mules’ hes^, 
and on we Avent up the valley, which soon again 
contracted, and became wilder and darker than 
ever. At last, all traces t>f a j)ath Avere lost, and 
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\re forced our way as best'we could, through 
thickets and clumps of pine, Avdiich abound in 
the upper parts of the passage. We went on 
slowly, my Turks casting their hawk’s eyes 
around them at every step, and reconnoitering 
the thickets ere we entered them. In one of 
the very worst parts of the hollow glen, one of 
my heroes asked the Greeks if the Samiotes had 
been seen lately. “ We know nothing of them,” 
said the old man of the i)arty ; “ but,” and her(* 
probably his malice tried to avenge him for the 
interruption they had suffered, “ a katerdji told 
us yesterday that a party had been seen to cross 
these mountains.” 

The intelligence had the effect lu? might have 
desired on the Osmanlis; they b(!Citme mort? 
watchful than ever, and imposed strict silence, 
interrupting my guide, a merry soul, at the i)ret- 
tiest part of a song with which he was beguiling 
the way. In about an hour, and about three* 
hours from Erytlirw, we emerged from the ravine 
upon the open mountain’s side. Our captives 
were here liberated, and walked back whence 
they came. “ If we had been attacked in the 
hollow,” said one of my Turks, with a complacent 
grin, “we could at least‘have cut the throats of 
those fellows.” Though the valley had wound 
considerably, we had kept on the whole in a 
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south-easterly course—we now turned a little to 
the north, and crossed the ridges of some moun¬ 
tains tlmt were stained with yellow, brown, and 
gr(*en veins, denoting, perhaps, the existence of 
copper.* The surface of these ridges was gene¬ 
rally loose and slippery, which made it difficult 
for the mules to keep their feet. In two or three 
j)lac-ps I found a strong pungent smell like that 
emanating from volcanic regions, but I could 
not discover either lava or scoriae. After much 
scrambling over the crumbling ridges, now up 
and now down—now embracing the mule’s neck 
to avoid sliding over his tail—now holding fast 
by the crup])er not to tumble over his ears, we 
came to another dead stop, when it was decided 
by a majority that we had lost our way. 

lly the helj) of Colonel Leake’s maj) and a 
j)ocket compass, I ascertained that we had kept 
too much to the north, and ordered a movement 
over a high ridge to the south, which I calculated 
would afford us a view of the plain, and of the 
village of Seradem. But my Turks, who had 
lost their way to Seradem, where I was sure of 
finding comfortable lodgings for the night, and 

* lilts tlip oiiloiir of these mountains any thing to do with 
the name of the ancient city— BpvOpoc, red ?—several of tlie 
mountains round are visibly'tinged with red. Asia Minor 
altounds in copjier, hut it is from the districts on the Black Sea, 
about Erzeruin, &c. that the Turks draw their supplien. 
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where they were equally sure of finding- no such 
thing, knew that the direction we were following 
would lead them to another Turkish village, 
where they (the calculating rogues) had friends; 
and it was not without great difficulty, and a 
good deal of bullying on the part of the Frank 
who accompanied me, that we got them to aban¬ 
don it. The ridge offered the view I expected. 
A fine large plain (a sort of table-land surrounded 
by mountains) was at our feet; and across it, to 
the south, we saw the white village of Seradeni 
shining in the setting sun, and the smoke of its 
evening fires ascending in the jiure mountain 
atmosphere. We rode along this plain, and near 
the village traversed some little pine woods, and 
waded through a shallow, rapid, mountain stream. 
The wide plain bore hardly any marks of culti¬ 
vation, but we entered the village with some 
droves of lowing cattle, small but fine, and flocks 
of large goats, that were all retiring for the 
night. 

When I reached the humble door of the Turk 
to whom I was addressed, a little girl came out, 
and informed us her father had gone to Chesme. 
Her mother presently appeared, holding her 
yasmack with bpth hands close over her face, so 
that nothing could be seen but her eyes. My 
guide informed her that I was an English tra- 
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teller come to pass the night under her roof. 
She knew this: they had expected me several 
days before, but her husband was abroad, and 
she could not receive men in her house during 
his absence—“ that was impossible”—“ ^VTiat 
was to be done The poor creature was em¬ 
barrassed, and appeared really concerned for the 
discomfort of the strangers. At last she hit upon 
an expedient: “I will send into the village for 
my brother,” said she, “ and if he will come and 
stay with me till the return of my husband, I will 
receive the Ligliz.” The child ran off, and pre¬ 
sently returned with her uncle: he was a fine 
young man, and very goodnaturedly acceded to 
the treaty. He took my small portmanteau in his 
own hands, and led me and my companion into 
the house, bidding us welcome in the name of 
his brother-in-law. My Turkish guards did not 
cross the threshold, but took up their lodgings 
Avitli the mules, in a sort <tf barn or shed detached 
from the house. The lower apartment, which 
we entered, seemed to be the kitchen, parlour, 
and sleeping place of the Turkish couple, and 
the little girl, their only child. A bright wood 
fire, at which the evening repast was cooking, 
burnt in a wide chimney-place. Our hostess lit 
a curious brass lamp, and ushered us up stairs to 
the apartment (*f honour, which, like the ground- 
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floor, was composed of one larg'e room. Ilei 
brother furnished our cdiibooks, received our in¬ 
structions for supper, and brought me a small 
carpet and cushions to repose upon. The room 
was floored with deal boards; on three sides the 
flooring Avas raised about a foot, and this eleva¬ 
tion, with rude cotton-stuff’s, and some cushions, 
served as the divan or sofa. On three sides of 
the room also, there Avere lines of shelves, avIucIi 
were stuck fidl of plates, dishes, basins, cups, 
AAdth bright, new copper coffee-pots, and other 
culinary A^essels ; the whole arranged there* (com¬ 
pletely covering the AV'alls) for show, not use*; 
the eyes of the poor Turks being fluttered by 
these Adtrious, shining objects, as eeurs eire* Avith 
pictures and jerints, the indulgence of Avliicli is 
prohibited by their religiejn, at least as far as the 
representation of the human form, or of any living 
creature, is concerned. From the cieliiig hung, 
suspended by threads to the beams and raft(*rs, 
an immense quantity of apples and pears, and 
large bunches of delicious grapes, Avhicli they 
thus preserve in the open air, without any prepara¬ 
tion, all the Avinter through. If I add to this 
description, that the edifice Avas all of Avood, 
through the chipks and crevices (pretty numerous 
by the bye) of AAdiich the night breeze entered, 
and caused our lamp to flicker, that the front of 
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* tli(' r*)()m was almost all windows, with tvelliccd 
blinds, the reader will have the picture of iny 
quarters at Seradeni. * 

Our supper was served up by our hostess and 
lu*r brother, on a round pewter tray, placed on 
a three-lejyged stool about fifteen inches high. 
To this we sat on the floor d la Tto'fpie. A good 
pilalF, a fowl nicely stewed with gourds, and cut 
up into infinitely small pieces, some fine olives, 
and bread of an excellent flavour, made of 
wheat mixed with maize, composed our repast. 
The young Turk waited attentively on us while 
at tahh', or rather at tray, and when that was 
removed, our host(*ss herself brought me a pewter 
basin to wash, poured the water from a spouted 
eu’er, of. the same metal, over my hands, and 
gave me a long towel, curiously embroidered 
with tinsel and coloured worsted at its two ends, 
to dry myself. During this very agreeable per¬ 
formance, the ynsmack'wA?, entirely neglected, 
the visor fell down, and I saw the Turk’s fair 
face. And fair, in truth, it was! The only thing 
in it that struck me as a deformity, was what she 
consid('r(*d, and had no doubt sedulouslv culti- 
vated, as a beauty;—by coaxing and dyeing, her 
eyebrows had joined over the nose, and formed 
one long, black curve. I have since frequently 
seen this singular trait, both in Turkish and 
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Armenian women, but custom never could re¬ 
concile me to the unity—to one eyebrow instead 
of two. My hostess, on raising her head, caught 
my eye eagerly perusing her unveiled face; a 
slight blush trembled on her pale cheeks, and she 
huddled up her yasmack ; but some way or other, 
either through inadvertency or design, it was 
frequently discomposed in the course of the even¬ 
ing. She was a young woman, certainly under 
twenty. After supper we had coffee, and the 
young Turk replenishing our chibooks, we all 
sat do%vn together cross-legged on the low divan. 
The fair Nazik went and came, and once favour¬ 
ed us so extremely as to sit down with us, and 
take a whiff of a pretty little pipe I carrietl with 
me. As she had often seen Franks and even 
Englishmen befort*, her curiosity was not so 
troublesome as it generally is among Turkish 
women. Her voice was extremely musical—a 
charm which I have remarked as being general 
among the Turkish women. The harsh gutturals 
of the Arabic scarcely exist at all in the Turkish 
language, whose tones seem to flow without 
restraint or effort from the breast—mellow and 
touchingly soft. There is a roundness, a sym¬ 
metrical measure, an tvpvOfioc in their locution, 
which is most gratefiil to the ear. This is so 
striking, that I have heard every traveller and 
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foreign settler in'Turkey make the remark. In 
the superior classes, among the ladies of the 
harems of the great Turks at Stambool, the qua¬ 
lity of course is found in greater perfection. 
Madame de Zuylen, the Netherland ambassa¬ 
dress, in describing to me at Pera a visit of curi¬ 
osity she had paid some years before to one of 
these harems, dwelt particularly on the sweet 
voices and clear flowing delivery of the Turkish 
ladies she had met. “ si douce, si coulante, 

que cette mix des dames Tiirques! En les 
ecoutnnt il paraissait qidelles scales somient 
purler, et que nous autres occidentales ne faisions 
que de bruit!”* 

The little girl of my kind hostess, after she 
had conquered her first bashfulness, came into 
th(^ room and sat down by me, %vatching my face 
and my movements with extreme curiosity. She 
w^or(> a. Jess, or red scull-cap, ornamented with a 
few coins and small pieces of silver chain. Her 
hair hung loosely over her shoulders, and was of 
extraordinary length. 

Wlien we felt inclined for repose, the young 
Turk spread on the sofas a couple of mattrasses, 

* My friend, Madame S. cf Constaiitiiiojde, used frequently 
to sjwak to me with enthusiasm of a 3’oung Turkish ladj' she 
had once intimatelj' known, and whose voice was irresistibly 
musical. But this lad}' was a jirodigj’, she not ouljr read the 
Koran, hut composed Turkish verses. , 

Q 2 
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clean coarse sheets, and thick" coverlets, Mdiich 
he took from a largro cupboard at the end of the 
room, and we u’^ere left tt» a sleej) which, strange 
to say, was not disturbed by bugs. It was not, 
however, of long duration, for we were awak¬ 
ened at midnight by the arrival of the husband, 
with my friend Mr. W. and Don (ii<»vauni the 
Sciote from Chesme. They had stai‘ted at sunset 
frt)m that tou'u by the regular route, and had had 
a rough journey over mountains in a dark and 
windy night. 

As soon as these fresh inmates had sji[)ped, 
and laid themselves down on their travelling 
mattrasses by the side of myself and my guide, 
whom all the noise and confusimi of tlu* unex¬ 
pected iKK’turnal arrival had scarcely disturbt>d, 
I endeavoured to compose myself again to sleej). 
But this was no easy matter. The autumnal gale 
had strengthened to a hurricane, which roared 
along this elevated plain, and among the moun¬ 
tains, with dreadful din: the little wooden house 
creaked and trembled under its shocks, and to 
complete the hurly-burly, numerous jackals close 
to our door, to judge from the sound, joined 
their long, sad howling to the discord of the 
elements. 

The next morning I dismissed my Turkish 
guard, and set off from Seradem for Vourla, 
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at about seven* o’clock, with Mr. W. and 
Don Giovanni. I paid what the provision we 
had consumed cost the hostess, and offered a 
twelve; piastre piece (about four shillings) for the 
trouble I had occasioned—she would not take it. 
I then slipped it into the hand of the little girl, 
but her mamma perceiving it, took it from her 
and returned it. 

On (putting that solitary and truly romantic 
little village, (which consists of from thirty t(» 
forty houses, all Turkish,) we almost immedi¬ 
ately began to ascend a ridge of mountains, and 
inclined to the north-east. In about an hour -we 
ivached a Turkish coffee-house in a sheltered 
nook, at the mountain’s top, where we found a 
small company of irregulars stationed as a guard 
against the Samiotes. We here took our morn¬ 
ing cup of coffee and chibouk. From the coffee¬ 
house Ave rode for some time across the wavv 
ridges of the mountain by a very rough road. 
On passing through a little thicket 1 heard a gun 
discharged on the mountain’s side, above my 
head ; but this Mr. W. informed me must be the 
Turk, our good-natured host, who had gone 
away to the hills an hour before we left our bed, 
to kill us a feAV partridges to take to Smyrna. 
We soon came to the edge of the mountains, 
which offered us a view of the gulf oF Smyrna,, 
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and the plains of the isthmus about Vourla, and 
descending in a little valley, midway down, we 
were met by our host, who prave us three braces 
of partridges, and took his leave, wishing us a 
good journey. At the foot of the mountains we 
came to a delightful dell, covered with a rich 
green sward, and with yellow and red flowrets 
in full blossom. There was a pretty little M'hite 
marble fountain, from which gurgled a copious 
supply of the clearest water ; and by this we sat 
doAvn to our breakfasts, leaving our mules to 
make theirs on the luxuriant grass that was 
growing around us. 

On expressing my surprise at the great kind¬ 
ness of the* Turks at Seradem, Mr. - ex¬ 

plained this, to a certain degree, by telling me, 
that the man, who was one of the most respecta¬ 
ble of the peasantry, and cultivated an estate of 
his own, had for a long time been accustomed to 
do business with him for the sale of his produce, 
and that, moreover, being an excellent s])orts- 
man, and the country abounding with ganu*, 
several parties ()f respectable Franks had re¬ 
sorted to his house. Thus being, in a meu.sure, 
accustomed to the society of Christians, he had 
become humanized and obliging. 

When we again mounted, we rode along the 
edge of ^ome Iom’^, bare hills, which we soon 
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crossed at a narrow gap, that had been a few 
months before the scene*of robbery and murder. 
A party of Samiotes had here waylaid some Ar¬ 
menian and Turkish traders; their fire from 
behind the rocks killed two of the travellers, but 
the rest had the good luck to escape with the 
loss of their property. 

On passing this short defile, we found our¬ 
selves in an open and pleasant champaign coun¬ 
try, where cultivation again made its appearance. 
The white city of Vourla, and Mount Corax (or 
the brothers) were before us: to our right we 
could occasi«)nally see the high blue summits of 
the island of Samos peering over the lower range 
of mountains which here cross the isthmus of the 
]>eninsuki, joining the Corax to Mount Mimas : 
to our left were the silvery bay and the coast of 
Phocea; and in a straight line with us, on our 
side of the gulf, the site of the ancient Clazo- 
mene, with the cluster of six small islands, the 
Pisterides, spread in its vicinity. 

Clazomene was also one of the fair cities of 
the Ionian league. I did not visit it on tliis 
journey, but some time afterwards, by sea, from 
Smyrna. As however it lays in my way, I may 
as well offer here the few remarks its present 
utter desolation offers.. 

Clazomene was situated on an island, which 
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Alexander the Great joined to the continent by 
a magnificent stone causeway, somewhat more 
than a quarter of a mile in length. It is about 
three miles below Vourla (wdiich, until Dr. 
Chandler rectified the gross mistake, was sup¬ 
posed, in spite of the total diflFerence of its loca¬ 
lities, to be the site of the ancient Ionian city,) 
and so much nearer Mount Mimas, or the Caj)e 
of Carabournou. An utter and abandoned 
waste, offers nothing for description or variety. 
I saw, as Dr. C. had in his time, the connecting 
causeway still firm, but for the most ])art coverc'd 
with the sea. I saw the same slight remains of 
the mole which enclosed the port, not however 
on the northern side of the island, as he says, 
but on the southern, the same excavation in the 
rock with water, and two other siu^ler excava¬ 
tions which he did not observe. And this, M'ith 
pieces of ancient pottery, and a few coins that 
are occasionally discovered, is all that remains of 
Clazomene, if we except its fame in tli<> now 
imperishable pages of history, where it is de¬ 
scribed as foremost in Ionia—inferior only to 
Smyrna. At the time of my visit, I found two 
little boys attending a flock of goats that were 
browzing on the wild thyme and other aromatic 
herbs which grow on the sit(! of the city. 'Flje 
aspect of the neighbouring islands is extrenu'Iy 
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afjTceable. One of these islands is called by the 
Enjiflish, “ Partridg'e Island.” It would he fairer 
to call it “ Rabbit Islandthe quadruped 
abounds on it, but the bird does not. 

I continue my journey from Seradem to 
V^ourla. We soon struck across the plain, and 
pursued our way for some time along the shores 
of tbe bay of Smyrna, which afforded enchanting 
prospects.* As we advanced, cultivation in- 

* 'Fill' roador may fcel obliged to me for extracting tlic fol¬ 
lowing good descriinion of the gulf of Sniynia, &c. from an 
<dd traveller, (C'hislmll.) “ Smyrna is situated in the latitude 
of as" 40', in a d<‘op bay, that enters within the continent 
about ten leagtu's; and Ls so well defended by the Erytlmciin 
promontory, now Ca])e Kara-hornu, and Mount Corycus, with 
the hills eommoidy called Cordilieu, and its own windings, that 
it is everywhere a ))ort, allbnling gootl depths and anchorage. 
Immediately within the hay are seven islands, lying in length 
towards the ])ori of X'ourhl, which of old were called the Ph- 
leritles, and the biggest of tbem Megala, is now by the Faiglish 
named long island, over against Fochia recchia or Phocea. 
(.'ape A'ara-boniu (anciently the ttvpa jaeXaiea) allbnled, as 
Strabo says, excellent mill-stones. *****. 'Within two 
leagues and a half of the city of Smynia, the Heriuiix enters the 
bay, and there ftmns a b<'d of sand, whieli being met by a j»oint 
of land from the opjw.site shore, stops up the haven by a vei^' 
narrow channel, thus remlering it Kkeuroc, as Strabo then ex- 
j)re.s.sed it. On the said 2 )oint stmids a new and strong fort, 
called Sangiac Castle, because the Grand Signior’s colours arc 
there exposed on occasions that require it. From hence we 
sail towards Smyrna, in a fair wul long arm of the sea, which 
iuutates the jdeasures of a canal; whilst the woody mountains 
on eiu h side, with the city at one end, and the castle at the 
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creased. Vourl^, being more than two miles 
inland, we left the sea-shore, and leant to the 
right. On approaching the hills on which that 
town is situated, the views still improved. On 
one gentle ridge, we saw a long line of wind¬ 
mills ; on another, a dark cypress grove with 
marble tombs; and peeping over another, the 
domes of mosques, and light arrowy minarets. 
The beauty of the spot, and the salubrity of the 
air, (the latter unequalled in this country,) used 
to render it the favourite resort of convalescents 
from Smyrna; but the troubles that wore inci¬ 
dent on the Greek revolution, interrujited those 
visits, and they seem never to have been re¬ 
sumed. We arrived at Vourla at one o’clock, 
having employed about six hours from Seradeni. 

On entering the principal street of the touui, 
our ears were saluted by the shrill sounds of 
Turkish music, and presently we met a very 
numerous cavalcade, proceeding in great pomp, 
to the celebration of a wedding some mih's off. 
This festive procession was composed of some 
of the principal Turks of the district, followed 
hy their harems (the women riding astride like 
men) and their domestic slaves and retainers all 


on horsehack, and in tliclr finest /rarbs. The 


"tlier, cnjispirc to give 
London, 1699. 
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ftowiiig, an<l various coloured robes, the rich tur¬ 
bans, and the horses caparisoned in the eastern 
style, ])roduced a gay and agreeable effect. But 
the physiognomies of the Turks themselves were, 
(with the exception of two or three lads anH 
some of the slaves,) as solemn as if they were 
going to a funeral. I remarked, that most of 
the horses, besides their embroidered bridles, 
head-pieces, and poitrails, and rich housings, had 
strings of large blue glass beads hung round their 
necks, and that their long tails were tied with 
bright coloured ribands. The beads, however, 
were as much for use as ornament; they are a 
charm against the evil eye, which may fall on 
beast as well as man; and a horse is rarely put 
on a journey without a trapping of the sort. If 
a head or two of garlic be mixed with the beads, 
the charm or preservative is considered more 
^^lficacious. 

The rear of the march was brought up by a 
band of musicians, blowing their screaming 
j)ij>es, clanging their cymbals, and beating their 
kettle-drums, on horseback j and by a mounted 
company of those venal ministers to debauched 
tastes, the almes, or public dancing girls; who, 
degraded and vicious as they are, and strange as 
it may appear, are always considered indispen¬ 
sable at the celebration of a respectable and 
virft/ouK union. 
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About a year after, I had an opportunity of 
witnessing" at another Turkish marriag-e, the jiro- 
fligate exhibition of these hired inciters to lust. 
It will not bear description : it possessed all the 
lewdness described (an odd subject for a priest!) 
with such- unction by the Abbe Raynal, in the 
dance of the Indian Bayaderes, but without any 
of the grace he saw or fancied. It was too gross 
to be voluptuous, and utter disgust was the si‘n- 
timent it excited in me. Yet there were jiresent 
old grey-beards of Turks, who wore evidently 
enraptured with the performance ; and the mon* 
marked it became, the warmer were their ap¬ 
plauses, and the more liberal their gifts, Tlu? 
bride, of course, was not present; but I under¬ 
stand that these Avretches were admitted into the 
harem, to amuse her and her female friends ! 

The marriage procession at Vourla passed us 
quietly enough : a black slave, hoAvever, in the 
rear, jostled rudely against me ; and one or two 
of the dancing girls threw a few flowers of th<*ir 
choicest rhetoric at our party, as a proof, per¬ 
haps, that they could be as indecent in their 
language as in their posture-making. 

We alighted at the house of a poor Greek, 
who provided jis a dinner of kibaubs, and a 
carAare salad. Here I heard fresh tales of de¬ 
struction and murder j other episodes to the 
tragedy of 18 ‘ 21 -‘,^. Since that period the popu- 
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latiou of the town has decreased ; but it is still 
considerable, though 1 can hardly believe the 
statement correct, that made it amount to twenty- 

five thousand—Turks and Greeks, and other 

• 

rayahs included. I saw in the house a version 
of the scrij)tures, in modern Greek, printed and 
sent out by our English Bible Society ; and per¬ 
ceiving that the book, which lay in a corner, was 
covered Avith dust, as if it had not been touche<l 
for a long time, 1 asked our host if he never 
read it. He replied that he could not read it ; 
that it Avas Avritten in such a strange Romaic, 
that neither he nor any of his neighbours under¬ 
stood it. I attributed this to ignorance ; having 
yet to loam that the fault Avas in the transla¬ 
tion. 

We left Vourla for Smyrna, at three o’clock, 
passing, in our way out of the town, a tolerable 
mosque, a fountain, a coflFee-house, crowded with 
Turks smoking, and some other cemeteries. For 
a short distance the country was delightful, and 
richly cultivated ; the declivities of the hills of 
Vourla, on this side, being indeed a succession 
of gardens and orchards, among the richest and 
pleasantest spots I have seen in Turkey. 

We soon reached the plain, and again pursued 
our Avay by the shores of the bay of Smyrna. 
Between Vourla and the Sangiac csisttc, Ave 
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crossed at their months several canals or ditches, 
which penetrate to the right to the foot of Mount 
Corax, and of the declining ridge that traverses 
the isthmus, serving to carry off the waters, that 
flow from their sides, into the sea. In one of 
these, teavellers have recognized the canal made 
by Alexander the Great, which was to penetrate 
the isthmus,* and afford a short passage from 
the gulf of Smyrna to Teos, &c. ; but as these 
several ditches are precisely similar to one ano¬ 
ther, no one being distinguished by superior 
depth or breadth, or regularity, I could not in 
passing them, nor could I afterwards in spite of 
more mature examination, determine which of 
them was the work of the coiujueror. We 
reached the romantic little Turkish village, si- 
tuated behind the Sangiac castle, and conijiosed 
of a mosque, a few Turkish peasants’ houses, 
and some kiosks, about six o’clock in the even¬ 
ing. At the coffee-house, where we stopjied to 
refresh ourselves with a cup and pipe, we found 
a Turk dead drunk, wallowing in the dirt. This 

* The width of the isthmus, at its narrowest juirt, was 
reckoned ahout six and a half miles; the ])erij)lus, or einmni- 
navigation of the peninsula 125 miles. The latter seems to 
me rather overrated ;r but by following the sweeps and inden¬ 
tures of the coast, it might be so long. Alexander’s canal 
appears to have been stopped when it reached the mountains, 
where a lunnel would have been required. 
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1 thought carrpng civilization and emancipation 
from prejudice rather too far. 

Not far from the coffee-house was a large en¬ 
campment of Ycrooks, with their small conical 
tents arranged in pretty order. The men were 
husied in tending their camels, their cattile> end 
goats ; and the women, followed by a crowd of 
swarthy urchins, were filling large copper vases 
with water, at a fountain near the coffee-house. 
These wandering females were generally well 
made, and good-looking, (they hardly affected to 
hide their faces,) and their toilette was pic¬ 
turesquely barbaric. Their head-dresses were 
almost covered with Turkish coins of small 
value, pierced with holes, and attached to the 
feuft, or ta the scanty turban. One of them had 
a good ancient Greek medal dangling over her 
brown forehead, which she refused to sell. 
These pastoral tribes, in their frequent change of 
})lace, and in their favourite haunts, (the plains 
and pastures on the Hermus, the Caicus, the 
Cayster, &c,,) often find such interesting anti¬ 
quities, and the use they make of them, may 
account for so many of the beautiful ancient 
coins of Asia Minor, that reach the cabinets of 
civilized Europe, being defaced by a hole in the 
rim. The Turks also, to whom they frequently 
dispose of them, give them to their women, who 
make the same use »)f them in their toilettes as 
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the Yerooks; and more scriipiihms than they, if 
they find the forbidden representation of a hu¬ 
man head or of any living creature on them, 
they will efface the work, regardless of its beauty. 
My amiable friend Mr. Borrell, an intelligenl 
antiquary, who has been many years at Smyrna, 
hsis had but too frequent occasion to lunumt this 
barbarity in looking over exquisite medals thus 
bored and mutilated. 

From the coffee-house, our road lay, for about 
two miles, through fine olive-groves. I was struck 
with the appearance of a low tree or busl^ thai 
grew by the side of a solitary Turkish tomb : its 
stem and branches were literally covered with 
rags and shreds, nailed or ap])ended by pieces t)f 
string. The grave was that of a Turk yf reputed 
holy life and end ; the rags and shreds were torn 
from the garments of the sick and afflicted, who 
hoped to rid themselves of their ailments and sor¬ 
rows, by fastening a portion of their dress in the 
neighbourhood of his sanctity. The practice is 
a common one, and the superstition, varied in its 
application, prevails equally among the Greeks, 
who go to nail, with pieces of rags, their fevers 
and agues to the sides of an aiasma or holy spring, 
and to a tree denominated of Saint Jt)hn.*^ What 

* A Greek of Chcsine told me a story of liis father, who 
died on the road in gopg to dispose of liis fever in this way, at 
some place of peculiar sdinetity and eflicaey. 
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with Turkish torabs and santons, and Greek 
saints and virgins, you may see in the course of 
a journey as many rags as, collected, would 
make a cart-load of paper. 

On leaving the olive-groves, we continued our 
route by rocks over the sea-shore. It was now 


In Catholic countries, a superstition of kindrcil nature exists, 
hut they ajijtend in chiipcls, and before statues and pictures of 
niudonnas and saints, votive offeriugs emhleinatic of diseases 
and llic diseased juirts, of which they have been already cured 
by the interference of these ssiints and madonnas. Tliese an; 
%flerings of gratitude for niiraruloits benefits already received, 
not applications for favours. 'I'hey are always grotesque, and 
soiuctimes—from'a too faithful iuiitution of a particular jtart of 
the hody, or of a loalhsonic disease—extremely disgusting. 

I have frequently seen in the lower part of the city of Na¬ 
ples, mid in the towns and villages of Calabria and Apulia, little 
chii])els, that fonn lateral recesses in the churches, stuck full of 
arms, legs, heads, breasts, and other parts of tlie human body, 
generally done in wax-work. 

Tliis practice nuiy have been taken from the ancients, but 
the taste which moulded tlteir votive odermgs has been lost. 
In the spring of 1822, I pns.sed eight days witli a friend at the 
ruins of P.estum and its neighbourhood. Among other inte¬ 
resting discoveries, we found a complete bed of micient votive 
iigtires in terra-cotta, buried in tlie soil, at a short distance from 
the magnificent temples. They were nearly all the same, re¬ 
presenting the goddess Ceres in half-relief, mid seemed made 
to hang against the walls of houses or temples. They were 
somewhat sunilar in style and giuce (though inferior) to the 
little terrii-cottii heads (sec plate) I met with at Pergamus in 
Asia Minor. Mr. Hamilton, the British minister at the Court 
of Najdes, secured some of the prettiest of them. 

VOE. 1. K 
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dark, and the road excessively bad; but the 
sight of the domestic lights shining from the 
easements of Smyrna across the bay, gave en¬ 
couragement and speed to my married compa¬ 
nions. Their impatience, which I hardly could 
partake, was of some inconvenience to me with 
my short sight. In one place I was going tt> 
ride over a precipice ; in another, at the outside 
of the to’ivn, I rode into a ditch. 

We entered Smyrna at nine o’clock. Tlie 
bazaars, through which our road lay, were shut 
up ; a trifling present, however, opened theni 
for our passage, and we arrived in Frank Street, 
where, wondering at my long absence, I was 
kindly welcomed by two friends—two English¬ 
men, who have since fallen victims to the fevers 
of that foul place. 
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News of the Battle of Navaiino at Smyrna—^Alann produced 
thereby—^Tranquillity of the Turks—Russian Pilgrims at 
Smyrna—Fcclhigs of the (jrecks—Anecdotes of the Battle 
ofNavarino—HadjiBey.the cliief of the Turkish Police—^The 
English and French Ambassadors at VourlA—The Smyrna 
Ncwspajtcr—General Church—Colonel Fabvier—Parties 
.■md Gaieties at Smyrna, &c.—Good Provisions—Wild 
Swans, &c. 


1 HAD arranged a pleasaint party with some 
friends at Smyrna, for a journey to Ephesus and 
Lebedus, and was full of this project, when the 
news of the battle of Navarino arrived, and de¬ 
tained mo a prisoner for several months. 

The intelligence of the unexpected conflict was 
brought by the Rose, sloop of war, which reached 
the Sangiac castle, on October 27 th, about seven 
o’clock in the evening. There being no wind to 
enable her to go through the narrow passage of 
the bay, she enrae to anchor below the Sangiac 
castle, and Captain Davis landed, and walked up 
to Smyrna. The distance by land is about nine 
miles: nor could a dark and rainy night have 
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rendered the gallant oiEcer’s walk a pleasant one. 
He, however, reached Smyrna in safety at about 
ten. Captain Crofton, of the Dryad, frigate, who 
was at the time commodore of the station, was 
not on board his ship; but at an evening party, 
given by Lord Prudhoe, at Bournabat. Conse¬ 
quently, Captain Davis renewed his walk to that 
village; and calling Captain Crofton from a 
merry dance, delivered his instructions, and an¬ 
nounced the important event that had taken 
place. The naval oflScers returned forthwith t<» 
town; but as it was not thought expedient to 
alarm the ladies, and interrupt so pleasant a 
party, the news was not made known; the dance 
continued until two o’clock, when Lonl Prudhoe, 

Major Felix, and my Friend E- came to 

Smyrna. 

I was sitting alone, writing, having felt too 
unwell to go out that evening, when, at about 
half-past eleven, Mr. Nathaniel Werry, our Vice- 
Consul, knocked at the door to inform my host, 
Mr. S. of the news just arrived. At midnight, a 
meeting of all the English merchants, wlu» haj)- 
pened to be in town, was held at Mr. Werry, the 
consul’s. It was there unanimously determined, 
that for fear of reprisals, or acts of violence from 
the irritated Turkish population, the nierchants 
should, VIS soon ds possible, embark their goods 
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iH ships in the bay, and hojd themselves and 
families ready to retreat at a moment’s notice. 

The instant he received the news, Mr. Werry 
had despatched his head drogoman to the pasha’s. 
'J'he pasha was in bed ; but he received the mes¬ 
senger. Ilassan affected surprise ; but it after- 
ivards ajijiearc'd he had received full information 
of the fatal events of Navarino, from the com¬ 
mander of a small Austrian ship of war, who had 
arrivtul at Smyrna at an early hour the preceding 
morning, and who had not had the delicacy to' 
inform the European consuls, or any of the 
Christians at Smyrna. The pasha, after coolly 
hearing the details, merelv said, “ This is rather 
too much.” He however assured Mr. Werry 
that no*acts of violence should be committed. 

It was not apprehended, indeed, that any such 
measures would be resorted to by the pasha; but 
it M’as doubted whether he would be able to re¬ 
strain the mob ; and people expected, with ex¬ 
treme anxiety, the arrival of news from Constan¬ 
tinople, to learn what effects had been produced 
in the capital, and to judge of the nature of the 
instructions the pasha might receive from the 
Torte. 

Courage is not the distinguishing virtue of the 
Levantine merchants, as I have already hinted ; 
and there were really grounds for serious appre* 
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hensiuns. In encouraging the hope that })lunder 
and murder might be escaped, they blessed their 
stars, that at least the Janissaries no longer ex¬ 
isted. I passed the greater part of the night in 
serious conclave with my friends, who all met at 

Mr. S-'s. In the course of the nii»ht, they 

despatched a courier to Constantinople. 

When I rose the next morning, the t«jwn was 
in a sadly disordered state. It was rather late, 
and the families who were still out at Bournabat, 
came flocking over in caravans at a time. There' 
were some laughable and some rather tragical 
scenes at this hasty deemupment. They got the 
news at the village early in the morning, (a Sun¬ 
day morning.) One gentleman, in his anxiety 
for his bales, and probably for his own skin, fairly 
ran away, and left his wife and children behind 
him. A stately dame, the queen of tin? “ Rue 
des Roses,” broke her arm, by falling from her 
ass, the quadrujied being incajiable of sustaining 
so great a weight, and speed so unusual. There 
was such struggling and quarrelling for asses and 
boats as was never seen. The poor Greeks of 
the village, who were ignorant of the cause of 
alarm, on peeing it so great and so general, uji- 
prehended some dreadful catastrophe. When the 
Greeks learned l^ow the Turks had been beaten 
■at Navarino, they could scarcely conceal their 
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joy. In the streets of Smyrna, groups of them 
met and felicitated each other. I coijild scarcely 
be surj)rised at this feeling, knowing the weight 
of their obligations to their masters; but I was 
surprised that they were not fearful of displaying 
their exultation in so open a manner. 

On going to the <piay, I found that all the 
English and French ships of war had changed 
their anchorage, and were drawn close in shore, 
so as to command the Turkish town, and to cover 
the residences of the French and English consuls. 
All the boats of the different shijis were held 
ready to pull on shore in case of alarm. These 
were to be well manned with sailors and marines, 
who, with a few guns and swivels, .might have 
easily maintained the quays on which most of the 
Frank houses are situated, if indeed they could 
not have made themselves masters of the whole 
of Frank town. 

I did not partake in all the alarm of my friends; 
and, indeed, having nothing at stake, I could at 
any time have gone on board ship; but I was 
glad to see such effective measures taken for the 
general defence. 

I hardly know which were most frightened, 
the Franks or the Turks ; for the latter, on 
seeing the formidable line of the ships of war, 
imagined they were going to bombard the»Turkish 
«|uarter. 
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A very strong Turkish guard was put in motion 
at daybreali •, and under the command of Hadji- 
Bey, the head of the police, it continued to cir¬ 
culate through the town, day and night. 

This extraordinary vigilance was continued 
unrelaxed for more than two months; and it used 
to puzzle me how my friend Hadji could suffice 
to so much fatigue. He seemed endowed with 
\ibiquity, so rapidly was lie seen in different 
places. I was accustomed to meet him at all 
hours of the day, and of the night too. I sup¬ 
pose he used to sleep on his legs, like the storks; 
or to snatch, here and there, that short, hurried 
repose, which we are accustomed to call dog- 
sleep. 

In walking that evening through the long 
Frank street, things certainly wore a warlike 
appearance. At the wooden shed, the Turkish 
guard-house, situate at that part of the street 
called by the Franks the “ Three Comers,” was 
collected a dense mass of Turks, with long 
topaiks, pistols, and yataghans ; and the guard, 
composed of wild-looking, strajiping mountaineers, 
which then followed Hadji Bey, must have been 
at least two hundred strong. They marched two 
by two, and I passed their lengthened line, in the 
narrowest part of the street, without being in any 
way insulted. 

The pasha had summoned a number of men. 
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on whom he could depend, from the neighbour¬ 
hood, so that it seemed to me an attaojc from the 
cnndille of the town (who besides had fears' of 
their own) was scarcely to be expected. 

That night there Avas another general meeting 
of our particular friends at our house. At the 
beginning, the party Avas sad, and occupied en¬ 
tirely by considerations of sure loss of money, 
and possible danger of person. 

It Avas generally agreed, that the Turks would 
not noAA’' venture to attack us openly; but then 
th(‘y might have recourse, as they had on a former 
occasion, to the terrible instrument of fire:— 
terrible, indeed, where every house is built of 
Avood; they might set the Frank tOAvn on fire, 
suddenly, and at different places; and whokneAv 
but we might be all burnt in our beds ? It was 
probably to avert the evil and the dreadful 
element, that Ave drank so much wine, for I remem¬ 
ber that we all took rather more than was usual; 
and by the time we jiarted were in a happy state 
of mind to defy Turks, fire, or any other kind of 
enemies. 

The following morning applications Avere made 
at the Turkish custom-house for permission to 
ship the goods from the magazines. Some obsta¬ 
cles were started on the part of the Turks, and 
even when, by order of the pasha, the nfecessary 
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papers, declaring pro fw'md; the goods us for 
Constantinople, were delivered, an injunction 
came forth against the Turkish, or any other 
porters, carrying the said goods. This difficulty 
was however removed on the consul’s apjdicatiou 
to Hassan, and the English merchants’ magazines 
were rapidly emptied of the most valuable j)ortion 
of their contents. The goods thus embarked, 
remained on board shij) for two, thrp(', or four 
months, at a tremendous expense to the mer¬ 
chants, or rather, generally, to the houses iu Eng¬ 
land, of which they are the agents. The wives 
and children of most of the English and French 
merchants were embarked also, but they returned 
to the town after fifteen days. 

In due time we received letters from.Constan- 
tinople, informing us that though the sultan at 
first heard the destruction of his fleet with a 
paroxysm of rage, and had even (it was said) at 
first levelled his violent and sanguinary threats at 
the English, French, and Russians, within his 
territories, yet no body had been molested, and 
the capital continued perfectly tranquil. 

From the Turks at Smyrna it would have been 
difficult to imagine that any thing extraordinary 
had happened; they were just as listless as before, 
and in appearance cared as little about the battle 
of Navdrino, as if the conflict had taken j)lac(! in 
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the moon. In thd absence of real causes of 
alarnij we were, however, regaled with imaginary 
ones, of various, and frequently of the most con¬ 
tradictory character. The hug-bear that was 
most intensely cherished, was a nocturnal confla¬ 
gration, and some mischievous fellow, to amuse 
himself, wrote a warning and alarming letter to 
the consuls. We had besides the mysterious 
horrors of a gun-powder plot—but this was much 
later in the season, and when alarm was ridi¬ 
culous. 

The French admiral De Iligny arrived from 
Xavarino at Smyrna, on November 2, and had 
an interview with the jiasha. 

Our.noble and generous Captain Hamilton 
came shortly after. One of the Russian frigates 
which had beim in the battle, came to Smyrna 
and remained many days. She -was a very fine 
ship, her rigging, &c. were in good order, but 
I must add, that there was much dirtiness and 
confusion on board. Her otficers came on shore, 
but not so freely or so frequently as those of the 
English and French ships. Much has been said 
of the affection testified by the Greeks to their 
northern co-religionists: that they went off to 
tlte frigate in boats, and dijiping their fingers in 
the water by the side, devoutly made the sign of 
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the cross. I saw nothing of the sort. They might 
indeed have felt an additional sympathy for the 
brethren of their own church ; and as a Russian 
man-of-war had not been seen at Smyrna fer 
some years, mere curiosity might have attracted 
them to her. But they looked on each of the 
allied flags as their avengers, and said, that at 
last the Turks had been punished for their un¬ 
provoked barbarities exercised on them. 

About this time, a curious troop of Russian 
pilgrims from the shores of the Black Sea, ar¬ 
rived at Smyrna, on their way to Palestine. 
This wild looking set of men, with bushy beards, 
clad in sheep skins, and wetiring enormous 
boots, who in filth and savageness of appearance 
might have vied with the Turkish santons, or 
vagabond dervishes themselves, were in no way 
molested, and were permitted to continue their 
holy journey. 

At the very height of the alarm and confusion, 
a number of French sailors wounded at the battle 
of Navarino in destroying the Turks, were landed 
at Smyrna, and cured in the hospital of their 
own nation, on Turkish territory. 

Except an occasional interchange of visits, and 
a formal dinner occasionally betwen the captains, 
the English and French naval officers were not 
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accustomed to assoaiate much with each other, 
but there were more approaches to familiarity 
after the battle of Navarino.* 

I heard many curious anecdotes at the time 
about that battle ; and perhaps the following^ 
out of the number, may yet be new to my 
readers. 

"When the octogenarian Captain Bathurst, of the 
(Jenoa, who was mortally wounded in the engage¬ 
ment, felt his end api>roach, he8ent for his purser or 
his steward, and positively bargained for the price 
of a butt of rum, t(» preserve his own body in. 
“ I should like,” said the veteran, “ to have my 
old bones carried to my native land; but, steward, 
1 am but a j>oor man, and I leave a family behind 
me. You must let me have the stuff as cheap as 
possible.” 

After the battle, there was an excessive display 
of enthusiasm among the French and Russians. 
“ One may see,” said an old English gunner, 

* The oflicers of the American S()uaiU'oii, were most iutiinate 
and friendly with the English officers and the residents on 
short'. I knew many gentlemanly men among them, and was 
particularly indebted to die kindness and hospitality of Captain 
Kernie of Uic sloop of war, Warren, and of his Officers. ITiei-e 
was no intimacy between the Americans and French. Coui- 
muiiify of language i.s, and ever will 1 r‘, a powerful tie; and 
there is, moreover, to a vast extent, a connnnnity of feeling and 
ihoiight between our Trans-.\tlantic hretlu'cn and ourstflves. 
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“ that these Mounseers have- not been much ac¬ 
customed to naval victories ; and this bit of a 
business may do all very well for them.” 

A Russian, ship had been gallantly cleared from 
t'he Egyptian fire-ships that were well nigh blow¬ 
ing her into the air, by a French frigate. The 
Russian captain sent an officer on board the 
Frenchman the following morning, and as the 
boat was making for her destination, he cried out 
to the officer from the quarter-deck, in a renewal 
of enthusiasm, Embrassez-moi le brave capi- 
taine 

“ What’s that our friend says ?” enquired an 
honest British tar of one of the learned. “Wliat 
does he say ?” replied the linguist; “ why, he 
says as how the lieutenant is to give a, kiss to the 
French captain—that smart looking fellow with 
the big, black whiskers, close astern.” 

A little fellow, a midshipman in one of our 
ships, was so badly wounded as to necessitate 
the amputation of a leg. He coolly remarked 
to a friend, a few days after the operation, that 
the Turks had spoiled his riding and dancing for 
life. 

Meanwhile, the indefatigable Hadji Bey main¬ 
tained excellent order in Smyrna. This digni¬ 
fied personage, who was always as grave as an 
owl, was yet a consummate dandy in <lress: 
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sometimes he wore the Asiatic apparel affected 
by Turkish gentlemen of these parts, and some¬ 
times his squat figure was adorned with the 
Mameluke, and at others, with the Albanian 
costume. It was rare to meet him two succeed¬ 
ing days in the same dress. His horse trappings 
were always as fine as glass and tinsel could 
make them. He generally rode, and by night, 
whenever I met him, I heard him humming 
some monotonous Turkish ditty. He habitually 
carried in his hand a short massy axe, with a 
hammer on one side of it: this gave him an 
executionary appearance, and the Ei^lish were 
accustomed to parody his name into that of 
Hatchet Be}'. When on foot he showed to less 
advantage, for though tremendously broad- 
shouldered and stout, his stature rather fell short 
of than exceeded five feet. 

I must have seen him some hundreds of times, 
but I never once saw a smile disturb the solem¬ 
nity of his countenance. He was said occasion¬ 
ally to screw the rayahs most unmercifiilly. From 
the Franks he used only now and then to buy 
a little rum, or sugar, or coffee, or such a trifle 
as a piece of cloth, for which of course he was 
not permitted to pay. At times, however, Hmlji 
could b(^ really courteous. I was riding out one 
morning with Madame S., her sister, and two 
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gentlemen. We had scarcely turned our horses’ 
heads into a narroM^ lane, which runs from Frank 
Street into the “ Rue des Roses,” when we saw 
Hadji entering the other end of the lane, with 
lus troop behind him. We were immediately 
for returning to Frank Street, to let them pass, 
but he made a sign to us to advance. He 
ranged his men in one line along the walls, and 
we rode on. The mountaineers gazed, open 
mouthed, at the novel exhibition of two ladies 
mounted on horse-back, in the English fashion, 
and the interest they felt might have been aug¬ 
mented by the circumstance that these ladies 
were both fine women.* 

The following circumstance, which hapjiened 
a few nights after we received the news of the 
battle of Navarino, may c^)nvey an idea of the 
peaceful demeanour of the Turks at Smyrna. 

One night, at a late hour, as my friend C- 

was retiring to rest, a number of Turks from 
the opposite guard-house, established themselves 
under his gateway, and were wiling away the 
hours of their watch by strumming a sort of 
guitar and singing in chorus. Not admiring the 

* The Smymiotes, men and women, are addicted to donkey¬ 
riding. The saddle, a broad, loose, thick pack, is the same for 
both sexes, but the ladies do not always ride astride. There is 
ft peculiar knack required to manage these asses, and to keep 
one’s seat on a’saddle that generally rocks like a cradle. 
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serenade, C-^*8* servant, a young Irishman, 

without saying any thing to his master, went 
down to the door to put a stop to it. Dan, 
to his numerous valuable qualifications, added 
that of being a smart lad in the different tongues 
that prevail in the Babel of Smyrna. “ What in 
the name of Satan are you doing here?” said 
Dan to the vocalists; “ keeping the gentlemen 
from sleeping? Be off to some other place.” And, 
strange to say, off the Turks went. 

In the course of a few weeks the spirit of 
alarm somewhat wore itself out; but when Mr. 
Stratford Canning, Count Guilleminot, and Mon¬ 
sieur De Ilibeaupierre, found themselves obliged 
bj”^ the obstinacy of the sultan in resisting the 
treaty of .the 6th of July, to quit their posts at 
Constantinople ; and when the two first of these 
ambassadors came to Vourla, in the gulf of 
Smyrna, there was a fresh burst of alarm. 

The exporters of figs and raisins had got it 
into their heads that the ambassadors were going 
to take them away with them. “Take you away, 
indeed !” said a blunt English officer; “ Mr. Can¬ 
ning would as soon think of taking away Smyrna 
castle; if ever it should be necessary to remove 
you from this paradise, I am sure we shall be 
obliged to take pitchforks to you!” 

Wliat the ambassadors did, was to order their 
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respective consuls to strike their flags; they 
might remain if they chose, but as private indi¬ 
viduals. A representation was drawn up by the 
merchants, and they implored that the consuls 
might be left to the exercise of their functions as 
before, and stated a wish, a hope, that Smyrna 
should be considered a neutral port; an arrange¬ 
ment to which the pasha had expressed his ready 
adhesion. They affected to perceive no anomaly 
or inconsistency in consuls remaining in a coun¬ 
try necessarily abandoned by their ambassadors. 
Messieurs Stratford Canning and Guilleniinot 
probably did, as they found it expedient to reject 
the proposal. The consuls were allowed yet a 
fortnight, at the end of which their flags were 
no longer to be unfurled. 

The merchants were informed that the Nether- 
land ambassador at Constantinople, and the 
Netherland consul at Smyrna, would pay all the 
attention they could to the interests of such 
French and English subjects as deemed proper 
to remain in the country; and at the same time, 
that the Porte had refused to recognize any 
foreign protection as extended to French and 
English subjects, but that it would take them 
under its own immediate protection.* The mer- 

* The English merchants, after the suspension of the con¬ 
sul’s functions, elected two of their own body to sign the shijt’s 
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chants were warned that circumstances might 
arise out of the existing disputes, to convert the 
interruption of amicable intercourse between 
their countries and the Ottoman government 
into a state of hostility. 

On the appointed day, (a melancholy day for 
Smyrna,) our consul, old Mr. Werry, who, with 
the exception of the short hostile interruption of 
1800-7, had seen his flag fly for more than thirty 
years, was obliged to strike it. The veteran, 
however, left his high flag-mast erect, with the 
hope of being soon permitted again to attach his 
banner to it. Monsieur de Castagne, the French 
consul, immediately departed for France; but 
Mr. Werry remained. 


l>apcrs, and tninsacf any business that might arise. The pasha 
readily consented to receive, and treat with them on all matters. 
This being but a voluntary and temporary arrangement among 
tliomselvcs, the deputies (of whom niy lamented friend, Mr. J. 

S-was one,) did not think themselves authorized to include 

our .subjects of Malta and the Ionian Islands, who, in conse¬ 
quence, had recourse to the Dutch Caticelleria. Some little 
bickering and confusion resulted from the rejection of the 
Netlierland protection, to which (though he distinctly .stated at 
the time that the Turkish government would not recognize it) 
they had been recommended by Mr. Stratford Canning; repre¬ 
sentations were made at Downing Street; and in the summer 
of 1828, a noUi was received at Smyrna, from Lord Aberdeen, 
expressing surprise that the advice of the ambassador had not 
been followed. 
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Not one of the merchants; either English or 
French, thought it necessary to leave the country. 
A letter from Count Guilleminot to the French 
residents, expressing regret that he should be 
obliged to quit his post, but at the same time his 
hopes that amicable relations would ere long be 
renewed with the Porte, and an assurance, mor(v 
over, that the consul should be left to protect 
them at Smyrna, had aj)])eared in a seemingly 
official manner in the Smyrna paper, “ Le Spec- 
tateur Oriental.” 

The French vehemently asserted, that the 
change in Count Guilleminot’s arrangements had 
been effected by Mr. Stratford Canning, whom, 
in consequence, they honoured with much abuse. 
All this was in the month of January 1828. 

Early in that month, before the suspension of 
the consul’s functions, an event of great import¬ 
ance in the eyes of Smyrna took place. This was 
nothing less than the seizure of their oracle, the 
“Spectateur Oriental,” and the arrest of Monsieur 
Blacque, its editor. 

In October 1827 the printing of this paper 
had been prohibited for a month by the French 
ambassador; a punishment that might have been 
provoked by some injudicious strictures on the 
mission of Major U. Cradock to Mehemet-Ali, 
pasha «f Egypt, or by th(> insertion of a letter 
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from a French vagabond and madman, reflecting 
most insultingly on the character of Count Tolstoy, 
a Russian nobleman who had visited Smyrna. 
Indeed, either would have merited more than the 
lenient measure of temporary suppression. The 
penalty, however, did not moderate the tone of 
tlie Turkish partisan, who, after the battle of 
Navarino, continued weekly to edify the minds 
of Christian Smyrna, and of such Turks as had 
his lucubrations translated to them, by the most 
violent abuse of French, Russian, and English 
politics. For a long time England had the 
greatest share of his sapient animadversions; for 
his philosophy had found out that England, for 
her own private interests, had concocted the 
treaty o^ the Gth of July, to which his poor 
country, France, had been drawn a blinded dupe. 
Abuse of England, as something so usual from 
the tongue and the pen of a Frenchman, might 
have been tolerated, but it implied a humiliation 
on the part of France; the susceptible amour 
propre of the great nation was touched, and the 
consul-general taking on himself the responsi¬ 
bility, applied to the captain of a French frigate 
in the bay for a file of marines. With these 
Monsieur de Castagne’s agent repaired to the 
printing office of the paper, seized the press and 
type, and thence went to the house of the* editor, 
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whom they arrested au nom du roi, and con¬ 
veyed on board the frigate.* 

As soon as this dire event was known, great 
agitation prevailed in the Frank circle generally: 
Id libertS personelle, la liberty de la presse ! (the 
liberty of the press in Turkey!) were invoked ; 
and prophecies rained from every mouth of the 
severe penalties that awaited the consul at the 
“ Chamhres des Deputes” and the tribunals of 
France. I confess, I could not consider the 
offence of Monsieur de Castagne in so heinous 
a light; and I smiled at the idea of the liberty 
of the press being accorded to one man alone, 
in a country and on subjects where, and on 
which, free discussion, pro and con, could not be 
indulged in, where indeed there was nobody to 
reply, or to check the torrent of insult and 
dogma: where such replies, moreover, which 
must revert to Turkish vice and folly, could 
scarcely be published with safety! Individual 
monopoly is surely in direct opposition to what 
we understand by the liberty of the press; in 

* The French establishments in the Levant arc governed by 
certain royal ordonnances, which emanated in the time of 
Louis XIV. They have never been changed, and arc still the 
written law for such factories. By them a consul is fully 
authorized to send home to France (in chains if the offence be 
grave) any refractory subject who might endanger the tran¬ 
quillity of the factory, or otherwise misbehave himself. 
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the true enjoyment of wlaicTa we may attack an 
opponent, who may defend himself, whilst we 
may defend ourselves with equal arms when at¬ 
tacked, and have recourse to a judge and jury 
when the attack passes proper bounds. ThSse 
opinions gained me no credit among the political 
heads of Smyrna, and I was taxed with illi- 
beraiity. On my part I was hurt, that the 
patriotism of my countrymen should give way to 
their partiality to the Turks, and to what they 
falsely considered their interests; and this, to 
such a degree, as to cause them to lament the 
restrictions laid on a man, one of whose principal 
objects seemed to be, to calumniate and insult 
their country. 

The existence of a political paper, in the do¬ 
minions of the grand signior, to contain exclu¬ 
sively the opinions of a man of a certain nation, 
to awaken jealousies and heart-burnings among 
the difterent classes of Europeans established 
there, is a mischievous absurdity which ought 
not to be permitted. If Smyrna must have a 
ptiper, let it be what it ought,—a register of the 
arrival and departure of ships, and a chronicle 
of the rates of exchange, and of the prices of 
figs, opium, and cotton bales. “ Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam.” Europe can furnish them with poli¬ 
tics enough in all conscience; and if tl^ey must 
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have a vent for their mind politic, they may afford 
us occasional local news. Monsieur Blacque was 
liberated the day after his arrest; but his ill- 
used tools, the press and types, were detained, 
and he was said to have pledged his word to 
edite no more politics. 

An associate of Monsieur B.*s was despatched 
to Paris, where he laid a petition before the 
“ Chambres,” which refused to take notice of it, 
and passed at once d Vordre du jour. 

Whatever may have been the pledge given, 
the Speciateur Oriental (another set of old types 
being found at Smyrna) soon rose, phoenix-like, 
from its ashes, under the altered title of “ Le 
Courrier de Smyrne,” and ostensibly under ano¬ 
ther redmteur, but in fact conducted J>y Mon¬ 
sieur B. as before. The check received had in 
no degree impressed on the journalist’s mind the 
necessity of moderation. The tone of the paper 
was more ultra-Turkish than ever; England 
continued to be occasionally aimed at, but it was 
on Russia that the full weight of its scorn and 
vituperation fell. In this mode, “ Le Courrier 
de Smyrne” was continuing when I left the Le¬ 
vant, but a change of feeling with regard to it had 
taken place, as 1 had long desired it should, among 
the English residents, who began to be disgusted 
with its intemperance and animosity to England. 
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I have already perhaps dwelt longer on this 
subject than it may deserve ; but before I leave 
it, 1 must, in justice to a distinguished country¬ 
man, detain the reader yet a few minutes. One 
of the favourite objects of abuse, in the “ Cour- 
rier de Smyrne,” was Sir Richard Church, Ge¬ 
neralissimo of the Greeks. There was one letter 
particularly, inserted about the month of June 
1828, which reflected, in an unmeasured manner, 
on the want of military and political talent, and 
on the total ineptitude of General Church, who 
was qualified as a militnire des salons de Naples — 
a fop, and a devotee to the luxuries of the table, 
who had seen nothing of war but in cruel hunts 
after the Neapolitan banditti. Now I happen to 
know something of the person thus calumniated, 
having lived for years in the country where he 
was honoured with the highest commands, where 
he was universally esteemed, from King Ferdi¬ 
nand of Naples, through all classes, even to the 
jioorest individuals, and where many of his coun¬ 
trymen, and many distinguished personages of 
somewhat higher rank, character, and talent 
than this libeller, bore testimony to his merits. 

General Church, about twelve years ago, com¬ 
manded an extensive province of the kingdom of 
Naples, i. e. La terra d’Otranto. This pro¬ 
vince, before his arrival, was infested by rpbbers; 
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these his activity and prudenee soon put down. 
It was moreover distracted by political parties, 
which were eveiy day disturbing the general 
tranquillity—these he checked and conciliated ; 
aiid when he left his command, he bore with 
him the good opinion and grateful blessings of 
the whole wide district. I travelled through 
that country at the time: there was not a robber 
to be heard of. But what I heard, and particu¬ 
larly from the provincial nobility, and all the 
respectable classes, many of whom acknowledged 
the greatest obligations to the general, was the 
praise of my countryman. 

At Lecce, the capital of the province, was a 
body of troops, composed entirely of foreigners, 
and called “ il reggimento estero.” This regi¬ 
ment was under the immediate orders of Ge¬ 
neral Church, and by its admirable discipline and 
tenm, did him great honour. Nor did General 
Church, in the discharge of an important part 
of his duty, the suppression of the banditti, have 
recourse to cruel expedients; but I could tell 
the saucy Frenchman, who had recourse to these 
“ cruel expedients” and to a most barbarous ex¬ 
treme—^this was General Manhes, the lieutenant 
of Murat, the scene of whose atrocities was 
Calabria, a country I have also visited, and from 
the mouths of whose inhabitants, the eye-wit- 
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‘nesses of the horrors narrated, I gathered ac¬ 
counts, different indeed from what I had heard 
of General Church, in another province of the 
same kingdom. Did the writer in the “ Cour- 
rier de Smyme” ever hear of these accounts *of 
the exploits of his countryman ? Frenchmen 
are not much given to the registering of such 
things in the self-flattering pages of their histo¬ 
ries ; but I may refer him to the “ Storia d’ltalia,” 
by Carlo Botta, an able and impartial author, for 
the details in Calabria, and for many others 
which might check the over-weening vanity of 
his nation, and convey many salutary lessons.* 

At the breaking out of the ill-conceived and 
ill-fated Neapolitan revolution. General Church 
commanded at the Sicilian capital, and his con¬ 
duct there, to the last moment, was such as 
became a gentleman and a soldier, faithful to 
those he served. As to his present command in 
Greece, he is particularly fitted for it beyond his 
competitors by a considerable knowledge, not 

* Cailo Botta, in his history of Italy, from the French rcvo- 
huiuii to 1814, has hoen the first writer to toll the plain tnith 
of all parties; and as of each party there was much that was 
bad to iiamite, he has conciliated neither, but has, in a greater 
or less degree, oflended all. Perhaps, however, in fifty, in a 
hundred years hence, Italy may look to his splendid work as a 
register of her follies and misfortunes, and a monitor of her 
vices and errors. 
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only of the Greek but of the Albanian dialect, 
and by an elegance of manner, calculated to 
strike, and to improve the susceptible, though as 
yet barbarous men that form his forces. It wa.s 
part of the blessings of the liberty of the press 
at Smyrna, that I could not, at the time, reply 
to the injurious attack on a man who is an orna¬ 
ment to his country ; but I promised myself the 
pleasure of doing so, whenever 1 should have an 
opportunity. 

1 am well aware that this letter, like many 
others, was not to be attributed to Monsieur II., 
but his was the fault of giving publication to the 
foul calumnies. I had reason to suspect that the 
letter on General Church was written by a cer¬ 
tain Monsieur B-d, a Litterateur, as he called 

himself, who had learned his politics on tlu; 
pave, and in the cafes of Paris. I have little 
inclination to make public what ])assed in the 
familiarity of private society, though by so doing 
I could establish, that this man’s character was 
not such as to qualify him for a moral censor of 
that of other men. I will merely tell his own 
story, as he did not blush openly to tell it 
himself. 

According to his own account, he had been 
more than once in prison for libels at Paris. 
Finding the institutions of his own country not 
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sufficiently liberal, he went to Egypt, where he 
proposed to the pasha, to establish a newspaper 
in French, to be called “ L'Echo des Pyra- 
inides.” As such an establishment would neither 
promote the growth nor the sale of his cottons 
and corn, Mchemet-Ali would hear nothing 
about it, and requested Monsieur le Redacteur 
to invoke the echo of his pyramids at some place 
more remote than Cairo or Alexandria. 

Driven from the land of Egypt, he went to 
that general refugium peccaforium, Smyrna. 
He here became acquainted with Monsieur 
Blacque, and very conveniently lent his name to 
the “ Courrier dc Smyrne.” I was informed, 
that he afterwards behaved ill to Monsieur 
Blacque ;.and I found on my return from Con¬ 
stantinople, in the autumn of last year, that he 
had no long(;r any thing to do with the paper. 
The brother editors did not even speak to each 
other. The hemisphere of Smyrna was too 
confined for two such luminaries.* 

A short time after my leaving Chesmc in 
October 1827, the Greek Scio expedition, com- 

* I bfg leave to state, that I by no means intend to confound 
the private ebaraeter of Monsieur Blacque with that of the 
adventurer, bis eoimtryiuan. Monsieur B. enjoyed the repu- 
tiition of a respectable man at Smyrna, and I always found him 
a mild and gentlemanly one in society, when dctacljed from 
his joimial. 
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posed of regulars and irregiflars, and a band of 
Samiotes, all under the command of Colonel 
Fabvier, landed on the island, and sat down 
before the castle, into which the Turks re- 
tired. * Fabvier had a tolerable supply of 
artillery, but instead of pressing operations, of 
breaching the old castle walls, and of leading 
the Greeks to an assault while their blood was 
warm, he lost day aft.^r day, and at la; com¬ 
manded a mine to be dug by men who little 
understood the delicate operation, and that, 
through a soil which abounded in hard rock. 

In this waj% precious time was consumed ; 
the troops in the mean while oppressed the poor 
islanders, and devoured their provisions. The 
Greek government and the society .of indivi¬ 
duals, who had furnished funds for the expedi¬ 
tion, on the brilliant assurance of Fabvier, who 
was to do wonders, became impatient, dissatis¬ 
fied, and unwilling to make further disburs(>- 
ments. The commander of the Greeks belying 
all promises, permitted Turkish reinforcements 
to reach the castle, until they were numerically 
superior to his beleaguering forces. He left the 

* About one hundred and fifty men, chiefly Albanians, and 
under the command of an Albanian chief, and a Turkish d’}j- 
nitary, (the collector of the mastic,) threw tlieinselvcs into a 
strong stone building at tlie edge of the town; they surren¬ 
dered to the Greeks after some smart fighting. 
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natural mamelon, the “ tourlotti,” described in 
my visit to Scio, so ill supported, that it was 
carried by a sudden sortie of the Turks.* At 
length the pasha, tired perhaps by three or four 
months’ confinement, ordered a general sortie. 
The Greeks, unprepared for defence, without 
any proper military disposition, were at once 
driven from the lines. Fabvier ran with his fol¬ 
lowers on board ship; he was slightly wounded 
some time before in the leg, but a gallant young 
Philhellene a Hanoverian, by birth, was killed in 
the Greek cause at Scio. 

The ’unfortunate Greeks of the island were 

* We must smile at the stupidity of the Turks. When they 
rarried the Mamclou tliey spiked the Greek guns with the 
ends of thtar baj'onets—witli triangular pieces of steel, that 
were extracted in a moment. The Greeks drove the Turks 
from the Mamelon in very good style; the regulars charged the 
Turkish tacticoes; they crossed bayonets with them, and sjvec- 
dily threw them from the advantageous position they had 
gained. Of the two hundred tacticoes that issued from the 
castle, hut a small portion re-entered its walls. It was on this 
affair, and not at the final retreat of Fabvier from Scio, (as I 
have incorrectly stated in my first edition,) that the gallant 
Hanoverian was killed, after having slant seven Turks! Of 
the gallantry of that young man I have heard much from my 

friend Colonel F-n, and others who knew him well. As 

far as feeble pages like tliese may do it, I could wish to rescue 
his name from oblivion—it was Lutchens. I am indebted for 
tile infonnation contained in this note to an Englishman, 
(Mr. H. J. B.) who was with the ill-conceived expedition at 
Scio. 
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left to their fate, and for ought Fabvier knew, it 
might be as dreadftil as that which befell them in 
1822. 

To the honour of the pasha, he, however, 
sacredly kept the promise he had made, and no 
slaughter took place. Some hVench men-of-war 
repaired to Scio, and took off several hundreds 
of fugitives, whom they conveyed to places of 
safety,—to Syra, Tino, &c. 

I scarcely know how Fabvier has acquired the 
reputation he enjoys, particularly in France; 
this disgraceful expedition on Scio, was scarcely 
a greater failure, than all the rest of his enter¬ 
prises in the Greek service, nor can I remem¬ 
ber at the moment, a single affair in which he 
has not been unsuccessful.* It is w/)rse than 
idle to throw all the blame on his men, for it 
is the first duty of a military commander to. form 

* I have heard a good deal of this same Theban, Fabvier, 
from pei'sons who have been actively engaged in the (ireck 
cause, but I will only mention one story, I learned from my 

friend Colonel F-, a British officer, who was jn-csent en 

amateur, or rather as a friend of General Church, at the uufor- 
tunr ..iiair of Athens, in the spring of 1827. 

When the numerous Tiukish cavalry charged the Greeks 
across the plain, Fabvier, who was in the Acrojwlis with plenty 
of artillery and ammunition, and who might have done much 
injury to the Turks, let them pass under him witliout tiring a 
single gun. IJc afterwards surrendered the Acrop«»lis, with 
prorisions for a month, under pi'etext that his garrison had 
consumc<l every tiling, and had starvation before them. 
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a just estimate of the capabilities of his troops, 
ill reference to a certain object, ere he conduct 
them to that object. 

13y the month of January, the minds of the 
jieople of Smyrna, at least of our most intimate 
circle, were considerably tranquillized, and as 
bu- iuoss was completely at a stand, and we were 

reinforced by my friend E-, and by some 

other cheerful souls who had retired from Con¬ 
stantinople with the ambassadors, we had con¬ 
siderable festivity and g’aiety. One dejeuner 
diampetre following' ;:.nollier, in rapid succession, 
nor were the ladies at all afraid of partaking 
in them. There are many beautiful spots in the 
neighbourhood of Smyrna, admirably adapted to 
eujoymei^ts of this sort, and the mild and balmy 
we&ther we had in the months of January and 
February was truly delightfid. I recall with pe¬ 
culiar satisfaction one of these parties at Jackal- 
bournou, a tongue of land near the Sangiac 
castle, and ch'se by a preserv'e of fish and oysters; 
another at the opposite side of the bay, on the 
mountains behind Cordelieu, at a spot' ^ riled 
(absurdly enough) the tomb of Tantalus, and 
another on a green hill, shaded by magnificent 
trees, in the plain of Boodja. It used to strike 
me as curious, when riding into town (a nu¬ 
merous cavalcade, all of us generally sufficiently 
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elevated with the good things- of this world) to 
meet Hadji Bey and his wild-looking guards, 
who would make way for us, and let us pass 
unmolested; and I can still enjoy a smile at the 
recollection of the hearty laugh with which we 
hailed a paragraph in the Frankfort Gazette, re¬ 
porting as an authentic communication from the 
country, that all the Franks and Christians at 
Smyrna, had been barbarously murdered by the 
Turks. This paragraph was read for the edifi¬ 
cation of the company, one evening on our re¬ 
turn from the gayest of all our parties. I must 
remark, however, that our particular circle en¬ 
grossed all the sociability and merriment of 
Smyrna; it did not extend to the rest of the 
Franks, and we were very unsuccessful in the 
way of balls. We could only raise one dunng 
the carnival, and that was composed exclusively 
of the English portion of the society; the re¬ 
mainder particularly protested that these were not 
dancing times, and affected to discover a sort of 
indelicacy in rejoicing in the midst of calamities, 
though the pasha had expressed that nothing 
would give him more pleasure than to see them 
resume their wonted amusements; and though 
this same delicacy of sentiment had not prevented 
the same persons from frequenting balls at a 
season .of infinitely greater calamity, when the 
Greeks were massacred in the streets, and at the 
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very g-ate of the Cslsino.* But it is true, that on 
tins occasion they might apprehend the possibility 
their being compelled to feel for themselves. 

I have just mentioned that we had delightful 
mild weather at this time; we, however, expe¬ 
rienced some fifteen days of intense cold, and I 
san ice, even in the town, more than an inch 
thick. So rigid a season was not recollected by 
the oldest settlers. On one of the very coldest 
days, (and cold is felt severely in those slight 

habitations,) I and my friend W-, by heaping 

j)iles of wood on tiie lu;arth, set oar kind host’s 
chimney and Avooden house on fire. There was 
a tremendous Avind at the time, and Ave might 
have been the involuntary incendiaries of half 
the wooden barracks of Smyrna; fortunately, 
hoAvever, the accident happened in the morning, 
and there were plenty of servants and people 
about, who subdued the flames just as they were 
catching our neighbour’s kiosk. 

This extraordinary cold brought do.wn an im¬ 
mense number of wild turkeys and wild swans. 
These birds, besides being beautiful and majestic 
to the eye, were delicious eating; and so abun- 

* My friend B-has often described to me what were his 

feelings, when one night in on his way to a ball at tlie 

Casino, with a lady under his arm, he passed the bodies of 
some murdered Creeks. Tlie lady was a Sm^-miotc, and not 
at all aflcctcd as he was. The ball was as gay as iisnaK 
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dant were they, that we had one or the other on 
the table nearly every day. I am not certain as 
to the price, but I think I was told that four 
large swans were sold for a Spanish dollar. Tlu* 
fine snow-white plnniage of these beautiful birds 
ought to he worth that sura. 

I have been in few places where the vulgar 
proverb of “ God sending materials, and the 
devil sending cooks,” is so much 'exemplified as 
at Smyrna; for with an abundant supj)ly of ])ar- 
tridges, woodcocks, snipes, wild boar, and otlu>r 
game, a tolerable fish-market, and pretty goo<l 
beef and mutton, I hardly ever ate a dinner that 
was not spoiled in the dressing. 

In spite, however, of our frequent gaiety, and 
of the hospitality I experienced, I grew very 
tired of Smyrna. I could procure no books, 
and my greatest resource consisted in long, and 
nearly always solitary rides, in the neighbouring 
country. In one of these perambulations, I was, 
indeed, wqll nigh “ adorning a tale instead of 
telling one.” I met a bairac, or levy of Turkish 
mountaineers, on their march towards Scio, at a 
narrow road, between some rocks and a streanj, 
near the village of Hadjilar. I had frequently 
had similar rencounters, and never experienced 
any injury’more serious than a few abusiv(‘ 
terms." I this time dismounted, as usual, to show 
my respect to the green banner, and drew my 
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Iiorse out of their way, as close under the rocks 
jis I could. The troop, which .might be about 
three hundred strong, passed me quietly enough, 
merely calling me Ghiaour, and a few other 
names. I stood some time looking after the 
nuked-legged savages, and listening to the beat 
of 1‘ieir monotonous, cracked, little drums ; and 
I had just put my foot in the stirrup to mount, 
when four fellows, stragglers of the body that 
had passed, came round the rocks, and one of 
them lifting his topaik, struck me a violent blow 
in the side with its butt-end. I foil before my 
horse’s head, and the unprovoked barbarian was 
about to repeat his blow, when one of his com¬ 
rades caught his arm. They went on their way 
laughing git my prostrate condition.- It is hard 
for an Englishman to stomach a blow without, 
at least, an attempt to return it; but I was ob¬ 
liged to swallow this. I had no weapon but a 
slight whip, and the blow had almost deprived 
me of breath, and rendered me incapable of 
moving for several minutes. A Greek peasant 
passing, helped me to my saddle, and thinking 
that exercise might bear off the pain, I rode on 
to the village 1 had proposed visiting. The 
blow, however, was. not so easily to be disposed 
of, it troubled me for several days, and I still 
feel it occasionally after extraordinary exercise, 
or sitting long in the same position. 
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Journey from Smyrna to Pergamns—Mode of TravclHii"— 
Menimcnn—^I'bc Hcrmiis—Storks—^Ramazaiiu, or Turkish 
Fast—Xiglit past in a Turkish Coffee-house at Meniineun- 
fJuzcl-IIissar—^Tragical Story—^Turkish Guards—Plain of 
the Caicus—^Turkish Dandy of Constantinople—Passage of 
the Caicus—Pergamus—Tlic Agha—An Italian Quack- 
doctor—^The celebrated Pergaincne Vase—The Tuniuli, &c. 
—Gay Nights of Uie Ramazaim—Scene at the Agha’s— 
Carasman-Oglu—Greek Society of Pergamus—^The Storks 
on the Kuins of Agios Theologos, &c. 

• 

Thoroughly tired of Smyrna, and of “ waiting- 
until things should be settled,” (the political 
atmosphere of Turkey meanwhile becoming every 
day more troubled,) and despairing of finding 
any companion who would, and could, stir ten 
miles from the town, I determined to set off on 
another tour in Asia Minor, alone; which I 
should have done before, had I not been over¬ 
ruled by the kind advice and apprehensions of 
my friends. 

I had som§ difficulty again in procuring a 
tesker^ for want of an ostensible motive for my 
journeys, for the pasha could hardly consider the 
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gratification of curiosity as such. By the kind¬ 
ness of niy friend Mr. S. and of the Dutch con¬ 
sul, I did, however, at last obtain a passport for 
myself and a young Smyrniote Frank, whom I 
hired to accompany me, in the double capacity 
of guide and drogoman. 

I left Smyrna for Pergamus (now Bergma) at 
about twelve o’clock, on a lovely morning in the 
middle of March 1828. I began to breathe 
freely, and fairly shook off an indisposition that 
had been lingering on me, as soon as I turned 
my back on that place in which I had been com- 
])elled to remain for so long a time. 

A pleasant sail of an hour, across the bay, in 
a caik, or common boat of the place, brought me 
to the scala, or wharf of Menimenn, a miserable 
spot, with nothing but a mud-built stable, a dirty 
custom-house, and a dirtier coffee-house. Here 
1 joined a caravan that performs the journey 
weekly to and from Pergamus,* and continued 
my route in company with five Turks, and two 
timid Asiatic Greeks. 

I agreed to pay for the two horses, for myself 

* Caravans stop at this seala, whence passengers and goods 
are convoyed to SmjTna by water. This is done to avoid the 
deep inlet of the bay, which runs in towards Bournabat. The 
journey by land would be one of several horn's; by, sea, it is 
generally performed in little more than jin hour. • 
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and drogoinan, what the conductor of the caravan 
demanded. I forget what the sum was, but it 
was very small. Nothing, however, not even 
the oflFer to double the sum, would induce the 
fellow to let me put my English saddle on one of 
the horses. He said it was a heathenish inven¬ 
tion, expressly calculated to give horses their 
death with colds; that it would wound the 
horse’s back. In short, he would not hear it 
mentioned, and I was obliged to mount on the 
common Tatar saddle, as broad as a cradle, with 
two loops of ropes for stirrups. 

In about two hours, keeping inland, a little 
to the right, we reached Menimenn, having 
passed, on our way, one solitary house, and 
two considerable Turkish cemeteries. Meni¬ 
menn is now rather a large, scattered village 
than a town ; many of its loosely spread houses 
are uninhabited; its numerous windmills, which, 
as is common in Turkey, form picturesque objects 
on the ridge of a hill, seem falling to decay, one 
after another, keeping pace with the decrease of 
the population; several of the mosques are aban¬ 
doned, and the Greek church is in ruins. It 
was formerly described by travellers as a well 
populated and prosperous town; and it owes its 
present degradation to the system of oppression 
that hao long been gnawing the vitals of this fair 
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empire; and of late, more directly, (like so many 
towns where Greeks and Turks are mixed,) to 
the inconsiderate, savage fury of the latter against 
the former, which resulted from the revolution 
and first successes of the rayahs in the Morea. 
In this place, many of the Greeks were murdered 
in 1S21-2, and many ran away and sought refuge 
in the islands of the Archipelago, abandoning 
every thing to their destroyers. The slothful, 
luxurious Turks, soon exhausted their ill-acquired 
j)rizes, and then found none to labour for them, 
and t<.* attract fre.sh supplies of wealth to the 
town. The grounds and fertile gardens of the 
more industrious and intelligent Greeks, which 
were wont almost exclusively to supply the ex¬ 
tensive nmrket of Smyrna, are suffered to remain 
uncultivated, or are but scantily cultivated by 
the remnant of the Greeks. 

Two vast cemeteries, apparently altogether 
disproportionate to the present size of the town, 
contain numerous ancient marble fragments, 
st)me of great beauty, converted into Turkish 
tomb-stones, Avhich gleam mournfully on the 
traveller’s eye, from amidst the cypresses, that 
here, as well as in every place where the tree 
will flourish, mark the “ last, long home” of the 
Moslemins. One of these cemeteries was latterly 
much haunted by a ghoule, or ghost; and a Turk 
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in our caravan swore to have seen it by moon¬ 
light, seated on a new-made grave at the ex¬ 
tremity of the cypress-grove, making infernal 
grimaces. All my flesh trembled,” said the 
fellow, “like the curds of caimak;* I sweated 
cold, and my tongue was tied I” 

Both Greeks and Turks are fervent believers 
in supernatural apparitions, and abound with the 
most frightful tales. There was a Greek at tlu; 
village of Boodja, who could have furnished half 
a dozen of our romance writers of the old, and 
now almost extinct school, with an inexhaustible 
capital in this line of business. 

On leaving Menimenn, a range of fair orchards, 
then all in bloom, and embalming th(* air, con¬ 
tributed to relieve the melancholy occasioned" by 
the decay I had witnessed. 

I rode an hour, and then crossed the ilermust 
(here, near its mouth, a broad and stately river, 
flowing rapidly within a regular and deej) bed) 
in a very rudely-fashioned, triangular ferry-boat, 
which was awkwardly worked by Turks, who 

* A Turkish preparation of milk. 

f Tlie Hcnnus at the ferry is about as broad as the Tlianics 
at Kew, or the Voltunio at Capua. The waters at that season 
rose to within a foot of the level of the plain, which however 
seemed to have been much inundated during the winter. Jn 
several places, botli before and after crossing the Hcnnus, our 
horses sank in the swampy ground to their knees. 
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clamourously insisted on my paying twenty times 
the usual fare. After the passage of the Hermus, 
whose waters, by the bye, are in colour more like 
mud than the gold the ancients compared them 
to, we continued along a plain having moun¬ 
tains to our right, and the fine scenery of Smyrna’s 
gulf, with its capes, mountains, and islands, to 
our left. I saw, as we advanced, three vil¬ 
lages, situated at the feet of the mountains to our 
right; one of them, which seemed to have been 
the most considerable, was totally deserted. The 
Greeks who formed its population had been 
murdered, or had taken to flight in 182^2. The 
])]ain, and indeed all the country from the scala 
of Menimenn, was swampy in many places, and 
cultivated in few. A lonely Turkish coffee-house, 
some camel-drivers and shepherds, here and there 
a scanty patch of tilled land, and three more 
burying-grounds, were almost the only signs of 
man I met with during the rest of the day. 

The storks, those most oriental, most scriptural 
of birds, were numerous and familiar beyond 
what I could have imagined ; they rarely moved 
at our approach, as they were picking with their 
long bills at the worms in the sod by the road 
side; and when they did, it was not by flight, 
but by stalking, in the most stately manner, a 
few yards off, where they would stand and gaze 
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unapprehensively at us, bend their heads on their 
backs, or entwine their lengthy necks with each 
other in amorous fondness. 

The tender regard entertained by the Turks 
for most of the animal creation, (one of the 
strange anomalies in their characters—a striking 
contrast to their brutal disregard of human blood 
and life,) is sufficiently known, as well Jis the 
fact, that to the stork they have a peculiar and 
reverential affection. Few things will displease 
a Turk more than to molest one of these birds. 
They call him friend and brother—the friend and 
brother of the Moslemin race ; and when they 
could yet aspire at conquest, they sentimentally 
affirmed that he would accompany them wherever 
they should carry their victorious arms, des])ite 
of the variety of climate, of heat or of cold. 

The sagacious birds are well aware of tWs pre¬ 
dilection ; they build their large nests on the 
mosques, on the minarets, on Turkish houses; 
and to them, in their migratory existence, they 
return year after year ; but the “ dolce nido'* is 
never erected on a Christian roof! I have ob¬ 
served in many towns, but particularly in Perga- 
mus, where they were incredibly numerous; that 
in the Turkish quarter they strut about most 
familiarly, mixing with the people in the streets, 
affecting the open squares in the Turkish khans. 
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and other places of the greatest resort; but they 
j>ass not the boundary of that quarter; they 
never enter the parts of the town inhabited by 
the Greeks or Armenians. 

The turtle-doves, which swarm in this part of 
Turkey, are almost equal favourites, and equally 
familiar; but their familiarity is of course less 
striking than that of the gigantic bird, the stork. 

As we journeyed on, and day declined, my 
companions, the Turks, became very impatient; 
their eyes were every minute cast towards 
the sun, as if they would hasten his down¬ 
ward course, and they frequently enquired the 
hour of me. It was their grand fast of a whole 
lunar month, or their ramazann; during which 
they are iiot merely forbidden to eat, but even 
to drink a drop of water, and, what is perhaps 
more painful than all, to inhale one breath of 
their favourite tobacco. At length, the welcome 
sound of the gun that announces sun-set to the 
faithful, at this season of privation, boomed along 
the valley we were travelling in, from some dis¬ 
tant village; and the dear, dormant chibooks 
were out, mounted, and lit in a moment. The 
two Greeks who had refrained from smoking, 
for fear perhaps of exciting their env^”, or giving 
them offence, now, with a long expressive sigh, 
brought forth their pipes -also, and joined the 
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rest. The Turks replenished* their pipes several 
times before they thought of eating, thoTigh they 
could not have taken any nourishment since the 
preceding night, or at latest, that morning before 
sun-rise. They said neither their salath-asrr, 
(afternoon prayer,) nor their salath-maghrib, 
(evening prayer;) and I have observed in ge¬ 
neral, that most Turks when travelling omit the 
devotionary exercises altogether. This indeed 
is permitted by the Koran to a certain extent, 
particularly when labouring under hardshl})s, or 
exposed to danger, to wayfaring Moslemins, and 
to soldiers during a campaign ; but they are en¬ 
joined to keep a strict account of all the naniazz, 
or prayers omitted, and to discharge the score 
when returned to their homes, or tc peaceful 
situations. The really devout Turks, however, 
do not think themselves excused by easy journies 
in their own country, and will stop at the ap¬ 
pointed times wherever they may be, in the 
village or town, in the plain, or on the mountain 
side, and perform their ablution and devotions.* 
At those moments, particularly when the scene 

* Where water is not to be procured, they may rub their 
faces and hands with sand, which in such cases is allowed by 
the Koran to be o^juivalent to an ablution. Tl>c piety of their 
ancestors has, however, furnished the country with innumerable 
fountains. 
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of their religious halt happens to be a solitary 
wilderness, the stranger cannot help being im¬ 
pressed by their appearance. The rareness of 
the occurrence is a proof (one among many) 
that religious feeling is on the decline with tlie 
Turks. 

We came to a solitary coffee-house shortly 
Jiftor sun-set, where I learned, for the first time, 
a singular species of Turkish exaction—^the 
Greeks were made to pay a toll of tan paras (now 
about a penny) each, to the cafidji, or keeper of 
the hovel; and this I saw repeated at every 
coffee-house we passed. These establishments 
are indispensable to the Turks in a country 
where villages are “ few and far betweenand 
they consider it just to make the rayahs pay for 
supporting them. They themselves, and the 
Franks as well, never pay but when they take a 
cup of coffee, for which from four to six paras 
are charged. 

After four hours’ ride from Meaimenn, in a 
level country, we struck into the mountains (to 
the N.E.) and lost sight of the sea. The roads 
became very rough, but a fair moonlight per¬ 
mitted me to pick my way. The mountains, 
which are those seen from Smyrna, stretching 
towards Phocea, at the extremity of the gulf, are 
of inconsiderable elevation ; yet the scenery was 
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wild and striking, our road lying occasionally 
along ravines with falling waters, while over our 
head the thick underwood that grew on the 
mountains’ sides, moaned as it was agitated by 
the night breeze. As we proceeded in silence, 
(all my party smoking,) I heard, in two places, 
the barking of dogs and the bleating of sheep, 
but the uncertain light of the moon did not 
permit me to discern any bouses or villages, or 
to distinguish them from the white, chalky tracts 
which were frequent, as the mountains are ex¬ 
tremely calcareous. I was indeed often deceived, 
and took these white patches for the village we 
were journeying to. 

It was nine o’clock when we reached our 
place of repose, a wretched, isolated little coffee¬ 
house, near a village called Menimenn-Guzel- 
Hissar, which is reckoned a •journey of eight 
hours from the scala of Menimenn. The Turks 
count by the regular pace of a camel, three 
miles an hour, which we had hardly surpassed 
on the whole. I dined with my companion on 
some provisions we had brought with us, (the 
cafe, as is usual, afforded nothing but coffee and 
tobacco,) and shared with him the bed of ho¬ 
nour—an elevated and boarded corner, covered 
with a dirty straw mat. The whole room was 
probably twenty feet square; on its earthen floor 
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slopt the cafidji and five other Turks, one of 
them a madman or a saint, (the words are syno¬ 
nymous to Turkish idea,) whose wild looks and 
gestures rendered me rather uncomfortable at 
first. The room was dimly lighted by oil burn¬ 
ing inmn iron cresset stuck in the wall; and in 
the middle of the room was a brazier or pan of 
charcoalj at which, I know not how many times 
during the night the Turks were boiling their 
tiny cups of coffee. This was my first thorough 
Turkish night; the fleas, the stenches, and the 
burning charcoal, were not conciliatory to sleep. 
1 had passed, however, nights as bad in Christian 
Eurojie, in the ventas of Spain, and the taverne 
of Calabria ; but I confess I heard with pleasure 
the sound of the fenmck or morning gun.* The 
Turks, who were already cross legged at their 
])ipes and coffee, soon after put aside both for 
the day, and went and saddled the horses that 
had been tethered in the open air. The wild 
looking fellows with whom I passed this night, 
treated me rather civilly than otherwise. I was 
here told a tragical story. A young Turk of 
the village, many months before, had carried off 
by force or seduction, the daughter of another 
Turk of superior condition. The fugitives were 

* This f;im is also regularly fircil about half au hour before 
sun-rise during the Lent, or liainazaun. > 
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long sought after in vain; they were supposed to 
have gone to the mountains, and to have joined 
the wandering pastoral tribes of the Yerooks or 
the Turcomans, and the affair was almost for¬ 
gotten, when on the market-day (the day before 
I passed there) the Turk who had suffered the 
wrong was seen to rush through a crowd, on a 
man, whom none of the villagers had recognized 
as the adventurous lover, and to stab him to the 
heart with his yataghan. The assassin was in¬ 
stantly arrested, tied Avith ropes, and sent off, 
under an escort, to the town of Pergamus, where 
I afterwards made ineffectual enquiries as to 
what would be his punishment, and how the law 
weighed the aggravation he had received. But 
in Turkey generally, punishment is .awarded 
rather according to a man’s relative wealth or 
poverty, than in proportion to his crime : with 
this curious variation, however, from certain 
other demoralized countries, where justice is 
made a traffic of,'and the greater the wealth the 
greater the impunity—^that here, extent of riches 
are adverse to their possessor, by becoming ob¬ 
jects of consideration to the Sultan himself, the 
head of the law, who is too apt to see naught 
but guilt, when sentence of condemnation lays 
at his feet,—a head, and whatever wealth the 
peccant subject may possess. There is no drib- 
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bling- with miiftis,” and cadis, and inollahs—the 
lion must have his share, which means the 
whole. 

On leaving the coffee-house at Menimenn- 
Gnzel-Hissar, our road lay for about an hour 
a«Toss a fine valley,* which or moiintain 

torrents, are permitted to devastate, though the 
.ancient .works (some of them of the period of 
the Roman empire) by which their streams were 
confined, and the mins of their bridges, remain 
to reproach the ])resent indolent occupants of 
the soil, or rather their blind government, which 
extending the work of oppression and depopu¬ 
lation, which it has done for ages, makes it not 
worth the cultivator’s while to improve land, or 
to defend it from the invasion of the elements, 
when he h.as but to remove his hut or his tent, 
and he may pick and choose in vast extents of 
unoccuj)ied country, not subject to the same 
casualties. The contintiance of this system, 
which I have seen exemplified wherever I have 
been, will reduce the beautiful valleys and fertile 
plains of Asia Minor into a pestiferous wilder- 


* In tills valley the ancient city of Cumae is supposed to 
have been situated. The sup}Kisitiou is somewhat supported 
by the (piantity of broken stones and marbles I saw scattered 
in it. llie larger of the streams, thougli it hardly merits the 
name of a river, may have been the Xanthus. • 
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ness, with a few scant)' oases.'* At the extre¬ 
mity of this little valley the waters staj^nate into 
a lake, which in the fitting season must fiirnish 
the malaria miasma in profusion. Two hours 
after leaving the coffee-house where we had 
slept, we came again to the sea: to a little inlet 
of the long, devious bay of Sandorli. We saw 
at a distance the pretty town of Sanderli, the 
ancient Attalia, with its small white fortress 
close on the water’s edge. It is said to contain 
four hundred houses, but its ])opulation has been 
affected by the violence of the Turks against the 
Greeks, who carried on some trade there uj) to 
the fatal period of 1822. The scenery by this 
little sea inlet was very pleasing. There were 
some vineyards, and a few scattered cottages on 
the mountain sides to our right j to the left Avere 
two fishermen’s huts on the beach, and a solitary 
little skiff was sailing into the creek. We soon 
lost sight of the sea; a little beyond Avhieh I 

* In confirmation of my opinion, and to enable the reader 
to form an idea of the rapid decay of these vast jnwinces, (a 
decay that within the last half century seems to have been 
going on with accelerated speed,) 1 may refer him to Mac¬ 
donald Kiimeir’s interesting Travels in the interior and upper 
part of Asia Minor; and to Captain Beaufort’s admirable stiney 
of Karamania, or the lower or southern coasts of Asia Minor. 
These gentlemen, frecjuently mention jilaces, retaining the ap¬ 
pearance of no remote prosperity, which are now deserted 
mins. 
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observed a few y&rds of ancient road, and we 
continued our journey through a most romantic 
country; in a broad valley bounded, to the left, 
with rugged mountains, over which the dark 
blue mass of Mitylene’s loftiest peak was "fre¬ 
quently visible, and to the right, with gently 
swelling bosomy hills, clothed with grass, or 
verdant ^ and odoriferous shrubs to their very 
tops; and we cantered for the greater part of 
the way over a level sward—a carpet of green 
velvet, enamelled with innumerable flowers, 
among which the beautiful wild tulip was con- 
sjdcuous. There was the finest laud for the sup- 
})ort of a dense population, scenes sufficient for 
a hundred j)ark8, myrtle and laurel groves for a 
hundred J;em])les—and yet, merciful God! what 
did we find?—solitude and desolation!—as if 
the fertile soil were accursed, and the lovely 
heavens above charged with pestilence. 

We unh two very long strings of camels; we 
passed cemeteries and cemeteriea, but no vil¬ 
lages. Each cemetery contained numerous frag¬ 
ments of Grecian columns, capitals, friezes, &c. 
The size of the cemeteries give evidence of the 
existence of a Turkish population at no very 
remote period, of which hardly a trace is now 
to be seen, and the mutilated monuments of art 
refer, with a penetrating voice, to the far gone 
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days, when these regions shone foremost in civi¬ 
lization, when their plains and valleys were cul¬ 
tivated and populous, the cities frequent, and 
adorned with temples, statues, and other works, 
that the genius of after ages has perhaps not 
been able to approach. Except three miserable 
coffee-houses, situated each by the side of a 
fountain, and a small Turkish hamlet, called 
Kizkeiu, on the mountain side to the right, we 
scarcely saw a hut during a ride of five hours, 
after which time we merged into the open part 
of the plain of the river Caicus, on which the 
city of Pergamus stands. At one of the coffee¬ 
houses, where there was a Turkish guard, they 
demanded the ten yjof/m from us. 1 would wil¬ 
lingly nave given them the trifle to avojd words, 
but my guide and drogoman, an active and spi¬ 
rited young man for a Levantine Christian, 
proud of his caste and privileges, was highly in¬ 
censed at their presumption. “ What do you 
take us for?” cried he; “ do you think we are 
rayahs to pay your taxes?” The Turks waived 
the question with him, and levied double toll on 
our companions the poor Greeks. It will be 
well to observe here, that these coffee-houses or 
sheds, besides the uses expressed by their name, 
serve as stations for the military guards along 
the roa/ls, and they are seldom found unprovided 
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with at least two 6r three idle fellows, who pass 
the day in an alternation of smoking and sleep¬ 
ing, and rarely extend their observation beyond 
the length of their pij)e-sticks, leaving the care 
of the security of the roads to such Turks as 
may be obliged to travel them. This system did 
very well for the Osmanlis, in the total absence 
of highway robbers, but since the bold Samians 
have extended their excursions far into the heart 
of the country, threading the valleys, and cross¬ 
ing the mountains of the Cayster, the Hermus, 
and the Caicus, parties have frequently been sur- 
])ris(*d, robbed, and murdered within a gun-shot 
of these stations. Besides atfording no protec¬ 
tion to the rayahs, they are heavy grievances; 
as, withdrawn from the eye of authority, tliey 
erect themselves into the despots of the lonely 
<listricts. Near one of the cotfee-houses we 
j)assed, a poor Greek, who probably to avoid 
exaction or insult, had endeavoured to pass un¬ 
perceived behind the guard, liau been shot at 
and severely wounded a few days before. 

A short time after our departure from Guzel- 
Hissar, we had been joined on the road by a 
solitary traveller, who was also bound for Per- 
gamus. He was a djisliing young Turk—a 
Stauibooli dandy, who, with the pride of the 
capital, affected to despise the rude dress and 
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ruder manners and idiom of his Asiatic brethren. 
He had left Stanibool for Smyrna in pursuit of a 
recrednt creditor, who, he there learned, had 
gone to Pergamus. He had performed the long 
journey from the capital, or rather from the 
Asiatic suburb of Scutari, on a beautiful, deli¬ 
cate, little grey horse, which he still rode. The 
neck of this jialfrey was girt with a sort of 
wreath of different coloured ribbands, (the bhu? 
glass beads and In^ads of garlic could not })e for¬ 
gotten on such a favourite,) and one of the first 
applications of his recovered d(*bt, would be, to 
purchase a span-new saiddle, and inlaid bit and 
bridle. Praise the charms of a child, and you 
reach at once the heart of its uiotlu^r; and if 
you praise his horse, yon are almost equally sure 
of reaching that of a Turk. His kindness went 
so far, that he gave his steed to me to try it, and 
mounted the humble llozinante of the ksiti'rji 
that I bestrode. His favourite certainly merited 
praise. It was so perfectly “ in the hand,” that 
one might have ridden him at a canter round a 
dining table; and at its fleetest gallop I could 
bring him to a dead stop at a moment. To 
attain these much-desired qualities, however, the 
Turks ruin their horses’ mouths with tremendous 
and cruel bits; and by being thrown back on 
their haunches, the hind legs are generally weak- 
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’oned. All the falls I met with in Turkey, and 
I had several, were occasioned by the horse’s 
hind legs failing him. When I returned his 
steed, the Stambooli remounted, and showed me 
several clever feats. They ended rather unfor- 
tunately, for he galloped into a morass, where 
tlie h(*rse sank to his saddle girth, and in extri¬ 
cating himself, sprained his shoulder. The poor 
dandy’s concern was very great; he rubbed him 
down, walked him gently over the fields to cool 
him, and seeing him liinj), he determined to lag 
behind and give him rest. He tethered his fa¬ 
vourite hy his side, and laid himself down to 
sleep under a tree, wdierc we left him. 

The next day my friend found me out at Per- 
gainus, and j)aid me a visit, bringing with him a 
few ancient coi)per coins he had picked up, as a 
present. He was soignemement pare: he h.ad 
put on another turban, from which, in confor¬ 
mity to the ])ractice of Moslemin petih-mniires, 
(see the admirable jiortrait of Aiy, in Anastasius,) 
dangle<l, caressing his cheek, and flattering his 
nostrils, a flower; it was a bright carnation, a 
flower the Turks are much attached to. Among 
otluu* pleasant things, he told me I was wrong 
to lose my time in those barbarous regions; but 
if I were to go on to Stambool—to the most 
rich, the most beautiful, the—in-every-thing- 
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superlative Stambool, there I should find things 
to repay my labour! 

This contempt for Asia and its inhabitants I 
afterwards found to be general among the proud 
Cdnstantinopolitan Turks; but of the two classes 
of Osmanlis I have reason to prefer those of Asia 
Minor: they are generally a more simple, mild, 
and religious people, and the religion which in¬ 
culcates some divine precepts, and in a marked 
manner those of charity and hospitality, is not 
to be despised. An excess of its feeling may 
lead occasionally to dangerous fanaticism, but an 
emancipation from its restraints leaves the bar¬ 
barian to the habitual enjoyment of the passions 
of brute nature.* 

I return to my journey. As we continued 


* Colonel Leake, whose opinions I always eonsidcr as of 
great w'eight, dillei's from me in considering the Enroju'.-ui'J'urks 
milder and more tractable than the Asiatics. IJe imagines that 
a traveller will he subjected to much less ill treatiinuit among 
the former tlian among the latter; and this, because the 
Turks of Europe are “ tempered by their proximity to civi¬ 
lized nations, and the excess of the Christian ])opulation.'’ 
Yet, from these very causes, I should derive a directly conUary 
consequence. The collision of opposite sects and races in¬ 
creases the hatred of each : and it is on the outworks or frontier 
lines that rival nations most hciu'tily dete.st each other. I 
might instance our own border’s, in old times, and at the pre¬ 
sent day, the borders of Portugal and S])ain, of the Roman 
and the Neapolitan States, &c. 
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V)ur route across the open plain of the Caicus, 
and aj)j)roached that river, I saw a few scattered 
farm-houses, some horses, some small cattle, and 
some sheep grazing-, and here and there a shep¬ 
herd’s cabin. About the seventh hour Mim 
(lUZi'l-Hissar we crossed the Caicus, a river 
scarcely less celebrated in ancient writing than 
the Hermus, by a wooden bridge, supported on 
rude but strong stone piles, and destitute of ba¬ 
lustrades or any thing to jirevcnt your falling 
into the water, as 'rurkish bridges mostly are. 
'riie Turks call the Caicus the cojiper river, from 
the colour of its waters: it was here about half 
the breadth of the Hermus, where I crossed it 
below Menimenn, and ran in a deep bed, the 
level of the water being then from ten to twelve 
feet beneath the sujierficies of the plain. Nu¬ 
merous willow-trees to the right overhung the 
stream, which bounded and eddied near the 
bridge as if some ruins were in its way;—^jiro- 
bably these might be the piles of an ancient 
bridge, which the thickness of the Avater con¬ 
cealed. From the ridge of mountains that faced 
the bridge we crossed, a bold perpendicular cliff 
detached itself, a little to the left; and the ruins 
of a fortress, which must at one time have been 
impregnable, were discernible on its flattened 
summit. 
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I now discovered the city of Pergamus, with 
its minarets and cypresses, situated on the lower 
slopes and at the feet of the lofty ridge of its 
Acropolis, which is crowned by the rugged and 
fast-falling walls of a deserted, barbarous castle, 
the loatksome usurper of the site of a Greek 
temple, which, to judge from a few mutilated 
remains, must have been magnificent. Getting, 
with some difficulty, before an interminable, 
double line of camels that obstructed the way, 
and leaving to my right three sepulchral barrows 
or tumuli, (which are even more common in the 
plains of the Caicus and of the Hermus than in 
the Troad itself, where their existence has been 
hallowed by Homer,) I entered Pergamus, the 
once splendid capital of a flourishing kingdom, 
by a street with hovels on each side, and a black 
j)ool of mud in the centre, and dismounted at a 
vast, ruinous khann. 

My arrival excited some interest. A crowd of 
Turks gathered round me, and one or two ex¬ 
pressed surprise that an Englishman (for my 
guide had in vain attempted to make them believe 
I was an Austrian—the class of Christians they 
have of late years considered their best friends) 
should be thus travelling over their country, and 
going among, them, when his nation had burnt 
the Sultan’s ships, and was or would be at war 
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n'ith them. I was treated with some choice 
}d)iise of the battle of Navarino, but no personal 
ill-will was testified to me; and when they saw 
mo go forthwith to the agha or governor’s 
konack, their minds were satisfied as to my 
ajipearanee. 

On entering the square before the konack, I 
saw a tqtar or courier arrive on a smoking 
horse. Three fine steeds, ready saddled, stood 
by the gate. We ascended to the governor’s 
residence by a flight of svooden steps, not much 
better than a ladder. In the corridor, or lobby, 
we found a troop of gaudily dressed servants and 
attendants, most of them with silver-mounted ])is- 
tols and yataghans stuck in their girdle: they 
were all-sitting cross-legged, cleaning chibooks (►r 
nargdiilcs, and seemed scarcely to honour us with 
their notice. At last one of them, without rising, 
asked, in a sulky tone, what we wanted there. 
We re])li(‘d, to see the governor; and holding 
up my letter, I Avalked on, and entered a sort of 
hall. We were crossing this hall to an open door 
opposite, where we saw some other servants, 
when an insolent black slave (those black Turks 
are always so insolent!) stayed our progress by 
grasping our coat-tails. He pointed to our boots, 
and ordered us to pull them oflF, ere we entered 
the abode of his master. This, for me,.with a 
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pair of tight English boots, and my feet swollen 
by dangling eight hours over the sides of a tatar 
saddle, was no easy business. My drogonian’s 
boots, "however, sitting loosely upon him, he 
pulled them off, and advancing to the door, 
announced me to a slave, who went into an 
inner room, and presently came forth and beck¬ 
oned me and my companion to enter a kiosk, 
where the agha was seated on a sofa with some 
half dozen Turks with him. I carried the dust 
of my boots into his gracious presence, made my 
eastern reverence, and was told to take a seat on 
the sofa. The agha glanced his eye over the 
letter, then over me—then bade me welcome. 
He asked me a few rather silly questions; but 
he, as well as his company, were civil and polite 
in their way, or, according to the quaint desi^riji- 
tion of Chishull on a similar visit, “ they behaved 
themselves gentilely, that is, according to the 
genius of this haughty people, with an agreeabl(^ 
mixture of haughtiness and reservedness.” 

After a short interview we took our leave, 
the agha assuring me of his protection, and re¬ 
ferring me to his seraff, or banker, on whom 
I had an order for a small sum. We found this 
worthy Armenian a true representative of his 
caste—a fat, 'Isleeky, submissive clown, seated in 
a dirty, pantry-like room, situated between a 
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kitchen and a water-closet, at a low money-table, 
or desk, and surrounded with scrolls of paper, 
and heaps of paras. Not liking the idea of passing 
several days in the miserable khan I aliglited^at, 
I availed myself of a clause in my letter, and 

a>k<!d the seraff if he could not find me a more 

• 

comfortable lodging. He replied, that he cer- 
tiiinly copld; that he would lodge me. We 
thought he was going to admit us into his own 
house—into the imjienetrable recesses of an Ar¬ 
menian dwelling—but we wore mistaken. He 
went, and spoke to the agha, and then return¬ 
ing with a slave, who was to be our conductor, 
he hos])itably sent us off to the house of one of 
the (Ireek primates. Though guests forced upon 
him, the Greek received us very well. His house 
was one of the best of the town, and he gave up 
its best room for my use; a room with an 
elevated flooring, railed in, and carpeted, di¬ 
vans, covered with blue cloth, round three 
of its sides, and windows of a curious half¬ 
gothic shaj)e, prettily ornamented at the top 
with pieces of coloured glass inserted in the 
casement. 

I had scarcely performed my ablutions, and 
taken comfortable possession of my apartment, 
when a man in a Frank dress entered, and an¬ 
nounced himself as “Signor Angelo della*Casa, 
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Italiano, Professore di Medicina, Antiq\iario, 
&c. See per servirmi.” The strange, wild ap¬ 
pearance of this quack, his loquacity, his gross 
ignorance, his swaggering, and even his roguery, 
amused me for awhile, but he stsiid too long. I 
grew tired of him, I was dying of hunger, having 
fasted like a Turk the whole day, and was de¬ 
vising some polite mode of sending the fellow 
about his business, when the young man who 
accompanied me, entered, j)receding a regiment 
of domestics, each bearing a dish in his hand. 
The agha, who could not offer me the usual 
hospitality at the time 1 called on him, as the 
sun (the slowly moving sun of llamazann,) was 
still high above the horizon, had sent me a sn])]ier 
from his own kitchen. This was a great honour ; 
but, as great Inmours Mdll, it cost me rather dear. 
One man might have conveniently carrit'd the 
whole on a small tray, but the rogues of servants 
had divided the repast ad infinitum, and 1 was 
bound in etiquette to give each of them a present. 
If Signor Angelo had felt little inclination 
to move before, he felt still less noAv that the 
savoury odours of the agha’s and kihauha, 

and dolmas saluted his nose. He sat still while 
the low tray, at my.knees, was laying. I WJis 
obliged to aik him to partake. He commenced 
operations with vigour, tucking uj) his sleeves. 
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and helping himself with his fingers; and in this 
cleanly fashion before I had oaten my rice, he 
had p(^rformed the round of all the dishes, praising 
their quality with his mouth fidl, and protesting 
that the governor bad treated me like a “/)«>•- 
wnn^gto disfinto” as I was. I hardly knew whe¬ 
ther to langh, or to be angry at his filthy familiarity. 

My guide took the latter course, and seeing 
liim thrust a second time his dirty hand into some 
creams, taxe<l him with .an intent to turn my 
stomach. “ O ! acitsafe niUt mro arnica, milordo 
mi sciiscrd, sun ecccUenza couoscc le usanze del 
jtaese /” said the fellow, without blushing; and he 
bade us observe, which Avas correct enough, that 
there was only one sjxxm and a fork in the 
com])any. * 

Our goo<i-natured host furnished us with two 
mattresses, with chian sheets, and warm cotton- 
stuft’ed coverlets. We sprc.ad these on the car- 
})ets, and soon enjoyed a delicious sleep. 

The next morning 1 Avas aAvakened, not by the 
lark, but by the incessant cooing of innumerable 
turthf-doA^es, and the curious clacking noise made 
by the storks with their h)ng bills. My levee 
AA'.as an odd scene ; — I Avas hardlv dressed Avhen a 
host of Greeks and Turks, men, Avomen, and 
children, rushed in, to offer me old coins and 
other antiquities for sale. Pergainus and its 
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vicinity is a ricli mine for these objects. I was 
beset every morning by the venders. I pur¬ 
chased a few beautiful medals, and the beads of 
some little statues in terra-cotta, of peculiar 
grace; in one of which I found precisely the 
same style of coeffure or head-dress, as now pre¬ 
vails among my fair friends, the Frank ladies of 
Smyrna.* 

The ancient remains of Pergamus have been 
ably detailed by Doctor Dallaway, and as part of 
his description, with additional remarks, has been 
lately brought before the public, by Mr. Arun- 
dell, in his visit to the seven churches, I nuiy pass 
slightly over them. Stupendous walls rear their 
heads like giants, above the pigmy wooden houses 
of its present inhabitants, and strike the'traveller’s 
eye from far, but these, though colossal and 
solidly built, are neglected and falling to ruins— 
a circumstance not so deeply to be regretted, as 
they are certainly all of the lower empire, and of 
a period when the art of the architect had sunk 
to the mere craft of the bricklayer. Not only 
the ruins of immense walls called the church of 
Agios Theologos, but all the other ruins within 
the modern town, seem to me to have been 
Greek churches, or dependencies of churches. 


* Sec Plate. 
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and of a much more recent date than is generally 
imagined. The marble cornices let into the flat 
and otherwise unornamented walls, the shape of 
the windows and their number, are not of. the 
period they are referred to, but they are to be 
Jound tale-quale in some parts of Italy, in eccle¬ 
siastic edifices of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries. We may mourn over the desecration 
of the edifices of the Christian faith, in a place 
once “ so rich in gospel light,” and so crowded 
with Christian temples. Mr. Arundell saw one 
of the churches “ a workshop for coarse pottery 
such it still is. Another I saw converted into a 
cow-stall; and the poor Greeks with these stately 
stmctures of their ancestors before their eyes, 
some of which could be easily repaired and re- 
turned to their original and holy uses, are con¬ 
fined to a little church under the Acropolis, low, 
narrow, dark, and itself ruinous. 

On ascending the lofty Acropolis, I found the 
easy “circuitous road, and a great part of the 
ancient broad pavement,” and the embattled 
walls with frequent towers; but the perforated 
shafts of the columns which served as cannon, 
and were fixed in a row; the four magnificent 
Corinthian columns with capitals and angles of 
the cornice and pediment, “all in the highest 
ornament,” thrown in a heap, no longer exist, as * 

X 2 
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they are described by Dallaway. Of the per¬ 
forated shafts I saw not one; but I saw other 
shafts imbedded horizontally in the walls of the 
barbarous fortress, as they have been for centu¬ 
ries. Under the latest of the castles which is on 
the very summit of the Acropolis, I saw one in¬ 
verted Corinthian capital of magnificent dimen¬ 
sions, but the work of the chisel was almost 
thoroughly obliterated by the sledge and pick-axe: 
another Corinthian capital I found in a still 
worse situation—it was thr(jwn into a pit close 
by, and was at that moment being converted into 
lime !* I copied a morsel of a frieze (the orna¬ 
ments, a cnput boms, and an eagle with an 
intermediate festoon of laurels, beautifully sculp¬ 
tured) which is bedded in the inner front of the 
castle, on the right of the gateway. These were* 
the only objects of ancient art, retaining some¬ 
thing of their original forms, that my diligent 
examination of the Acropolis could discover •, 
and perhaps in a very few years, the traveller 
who may pass this way will find no trace even of 
these. Parts of the ancient fortifications, and 
heaps of stone and broken marbles remain, but 

* Tlip stincture to which these larjfe ca])it!ils belonged, stood 
on the aj)ex of the Acropolis, and “ once rose a tenijde, un¬ 
rivalled in sublimity of situation, being visible from the vast 
plain, and from the iF.gean sea.”— Dai.i.awav. 
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tlu'so disappear arf the Turks want materials for 
their buildings. 

I was filled with melancholy reflections as I 
lookcid down from the walls of the upper castle. 
Before me was a suite of ruins—the city of 
Lysimachus had disappeared; it had been in part 
destroyed by Roman conquest: but the perhaps 
equally magnificent Roman city, had disapj)eared 
too—the rich provincial city of the Greek em- 
pir(^ had fallen after it; the walls erected by the 
Christians to defend them against the Sarassins 
and Turks, Avere all prostrate, and even the 
walls of the barbarous Donjon, which reigned 
the lord of all those stately edifices, the survivor 
of so many superiors, were themselves crumbling 
fast to tl\e common ruin! 

The scenery from the Acropolis is grand but 
sad. The fine plain before Pergamus, which (to 
use an expression of Professor Carlyle, when 
describing this part of Asia) “ seems ready to 
start into fertility at a touch,” is sparingly c\dti- 
vated, except on the edges t>f the town; and Ave 
may well add, as he did with a sigh, “ but alas! 
that touch is wanting!” On looking from the 
castle, I could trace the ravages made by the un¬ 
restrained flood-courses of the Caicus and its 
tributary streams, which have cut the plain into 
broad, bare, sandy veins. . 
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I spent two days in visiting the Acropolis, the 
Naumachia, aqueducts and other ruins spread 
round its bases, and abounding in a narrow valley 
on the north-east, which is traversed by a ro¬ 
mantic mountain torrent, (the Selinus,) and leads 
to a romantic and solitary Turkish cemetery 
with rustling pine-trees instead of cypresses. 

I suppose baths are rather scarce at Perganuis, 
for I called at the one which contains the cele¬ 
brated marble vase, three times before I could 
gain admittance; it was always full of Turkish 
women. When I did see the sealed treasiire, I 
found it scarcely entitleu to its celel)rity. The 
size is extraordinary for a marb.e sculj)tured 
vase, but its form, never elegant, (and elegance 
of contour is one of the first things looked to in 
an ancient vase,) is reduced to deformity by the 
fractures it has sustained: its orla^ or brim, is 
broken away in an unsightly manner—its pedestal 
is gone. But what is of more importance- still, 
the figures in relievo are sadly defaced, and 
were never sculptured at a good peri jd of tin 
art; or, by a good master of that period. The 
subject of the composition is a bacchanalian pro¬ 
cession, or race on horseback, in which fifteen 
figures are engaged; some carrying flaming 
torches, and one seems to hold a mask in his 
right hand. 
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In the form of the horses there is no beauty; 
in their action, and in the pose of the riders, there 
is little grace and little variety, except in the case 
of one man, who is falling from his seat. The 
heads of both horses and men have been carefully 
cffa<;ed by the orthodox Moslemins, who hold 
such imitations of God’s works in abhorrende, 
and who (dreadful to think!) would have treated 
the divine forms of the Apollo di Belvedere, 
the Venus di Medici, and the Antinous, just in 
the same manner, had they fallen into their 
hands. 

What has contributed to enhance the value of 
this mutilated vase, contributed perhaps even 
more than the too flattering judgment of a 
traveller,,(Monsieur Choiseul de Gouffier,) who 
had certainly good pretensions to taste, in the 
fine arts, may be the singular circumstance that 
the Turkish proprietors who have inherited it 
from their ancestors after the long course of three 
centuries, have pertinaceously refused to sell it 
to any tme, resisting (if we are to believe them) 
the tempting offer of immense sums. Any re¬ 
gard for the vase, as an object of art and anti¬ 
quity, was scarcely to be supposed in a Turk, 
but even he might be susceptible of affection and 
reverence, for an object that had been so long a 
time in his family ; and this would be a Qne and 
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amiable feeling. On enquiry,’however, from the 
man himself, I found he had as little sentimen¬ 
tality as taste, and it was thus in sense, though 
not in words, (for his account, and my drogo- 
mah’s version occupied me an hour,) that lie 
explained the matter, and the worldly motives 
which induced him to prefer a lump of stone to 
the more brilliant, and far more useful maJimoo- 
diera he had been offered for it. The story is at 
least curious and characteristic. 

“ The tradition in my family states, that our 
ancestor, to whom -we are indebted for this vase, 
found five others with it; each contained a 
quantity of coins in gold and silver, amounting 
together to an immense sum. According to our 
laws, all hidden treasures thus found in.the earth, 
belong of right to the sultan, and consequently 
my ancestor, like an honest man and a good 
Osmanli, remitted into the hands of government 
an exact account of all that he had so discoverc'd. 
Instructions came from Stambool, that he was to 
deliver up five of the vases, and ket'p the sixth 
for himself. On this he gave up the five vases 
with their rich contents ; and as in the donation 
of the sixth vase, no mention had been made of 
the coins, he took also those of the sixth and 
added them to the rest. The sultan, who intended 
he shoijld keep the treasure with the vase, was 
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SO j)] eased at this,’ that he gave my ancestor a 
small estate, and the office, to be transmitted 
moreover to his successors, of collecting the 
government tithe on the grain grown in a neigh¬ 
bouring district. Now if I were to make away 
with this vase, it would be destroying a bond by 
which I hold my little estate and privileges.” 

To this curious story and reasoning, I in¬ 
timated, merely to see what effect it would pro¬ 
duce on him, that if some European government, 
or some great Frank, were anxious to have the 
vase, and willing to pay a large sum for it, they, 
or he, might obtain the sultan’s consent to its 
alienation, and that its removal should in no way 
affect him or his successors. The old Turk 
shook his. head doubtingly—“ He did not care 
for the vase; a common one of stone or clay 
would suit his bath just as well, nay better, but 

-” In short, he seemed to consider the vase 

as a talisman, as a magic ring or lamp, on whose 
jiossession his existence as a landholder and tax- 
gatherer de])enrled, and representation and argu¬ 
ment would fail against Turkish obstinacy. 

Though so much has been said of this vase in 
Europe, the attempt I hinted to procure it is not 
likely to be made, or I should say, and that I do 
with confidence, that the vase is neither worth 
the sum that would now be expected, nor the 
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trouble it would require to obtain a Jirman from 
the Porte. Some few years back, however, an 
attempt was made to get it to England, an 
English traveller having authorized my friend 
Mr. Borrell, the antiquary of Smyrna, to offer as 
liigh as twenty thousand Turkish piastres for it, 
(about six hundred pounds, at the value of the 
piastre at the time.) The traveller had only 
heard and read of it, and Mr. Borrell himself had 
never seen it, or he would have smiled at the 
idea. The vase now stands propped up by stones, 
in the djeame-khan, oi- outer room of the 
Turkish bath, which is dark and dirty. A few 
sponges and soiled towels were thrown into its 
capacious bosom, but it has formerly been used 
to hold water or some other liquid, and a large 
perforation, like the hole in a beer barrel, has been 
made in the lower part of it. The sides are very 
thick. The marble is coarse grey, and streaked, 
where you can see it under its coat of dirt. 

An excuse may be necessary for dwelling so 
long on this subject, but the Pergamene vase has 
for many years engaged the attention of conos¬ 
centi and amateurs, and I have no where seen a 
fair account of it. Lord Prudhoe and Major Felix 
passed through Pergamus a few days after I left, 
and, as I heard, formed the same opinion of its 
value that I entertain. 
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The keeper (not* the proprietor, who lives in 
the town) exacted twelve piastres from me to 
admit me into the bath, to a sight of the vase; 
and I was obliged to give six piastres more to the 
attendants. They permitted me to make a hasty 
sketch of it.* Over the door of the bath is a 
small in stone—a sheep curiously done; 

and there are two or three other ancient frag¬ 
ments of little value in the court. 

As I w'jis leaving the place, a posse of noisy 
turbulent Turkish women arrived, to indulge in 
the luxury of the bath. They beset me in such 
a manner, all talking together, and asking God 
knows what questions, that I was obliged to rush 
through them in a most ungallant manner. They 
Avere all muffled up like ghosts; there was no 
telling Avhether they were young or old, hand¬ 
some or ugly; but their boisterous manners, 
their ragged yellow boots, and dirty yastnacks, 
showed that they were of the town canaille of 
Pergamus—^gentry to be avoided by all means, 
SIS they sire malicious and delight in mischief. 
The poor Turkish Avomen in the country I 
have found, on the contrary, extremely civil in 
general. 

I was going into a yard of a khan in the town, 
where I saw several fragments of ancient capitals 
* See Plate. ■ 
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seizing, not more by the jealousy and rapacity of 
the Turks, than by the presence of myriads of 
dark and malignant spirits, who vigilantly guard 
the subterranean treasures, by night and by day. 
On(^ of these fellows I engaged as my guide to 
some massy ruins of an inexplicable building, 
(but I think it a church and monastery,*) situated 
round the«edge, and down the sides of a dark 
gulley, through which a brawling stream dis¬ 
charges itself from a long passage under ground, 
and to a warm source of mineral waters,! con¬ 
verted into baths, both to the west of the town ; 
the former half a mile, and the latter two miles 
distant, in the pleasant ])lain, near the feet of the 
mountains, on the right of the Caicus. On our 
way back tti Pergamus, as we passed in the dusk of 
the evening, the dark gulley, and the massy ruins 
just mentioned, he told me an event which hap- 
})ened, not indeed in hisi.tiine, but in that of his 
father; and there were many Greeks living in 
Pergamus who could attest the fact. 

* 'riiis biiikling, situated in a dull hollow, has been absurdly 
failed the I’alaee of Attains, which was on an elevated spot, 
and compared, in point of prospect, with the imperial palace of 
Byzantium. 

f These waters are highly medicinal, and the batlis though 
small arc well built with brick in the Italian style. At the time 
of my visit they were converted into a sort of tan-yard, and tliree 
surly Turks were soaking filthy goat-skins in the marble lined 
basin. 
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A party of palikariy bold and enterprising^, 
determined to open the largest tumulus in the 
plain, which has always been called, by the Turks, 
Maltepp6, or hill of treasures. After mature 
consideration, they fixed on which side of the 
base of the cone they should begin operations, 
and went one night, (chosen for its peculiar 
darkness, that the Turks might not 'see them,) 
with proper implements and covered lights, to 
make their fortunes. They removed the bushes 
and the grass that covered the masonry; they 
began with impious hands to break away the 
stones and bricks, when of a sudden, the roar of 
a tremendous voice was heard—the mount shook 
as with an earthquake; a huge serpent issued 
from the hole they had made, and pursued them 
across the plain. One of the adventurers was so 
terrified at the horrors he saw and heard, that he 
never more recovered his senses. 

Superstitions like these may guard the repose 
of those who have lain so many centuries under 
the accumulated barrows. But were these bar- 
rows—all these barrows, tombs ? From their 
frequency, not only in the Troad, but throughout 
the Thracian Chersonesus, throughout the valleys 
of Asia Minors and elsewhere. Dr. Clarke and 
other travellers have been induce 1 to doubt, and 
I may'add my doubts to theirs. 
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The traditions of the people, both Turks and 
Greeks, (if that isr of any weight,) refer most of 
them to a warlike origin of comparatively 
moderate date, and very few to sepulchres. We 
have, however, the testimony of history for this 
mode of disposing of the remains of the illustrious 
dead in Lydia; and that country might have 
derived hor modes from, or given them to, her 
neighbours—Phrygia, Mysia, Caria, Ionia, .^Eolis, 
and Doris, in each of which these mounds are 
frequent. Near Pergamus there are three tumuli 
of considerable elevation, besides many conical 
hillocks, evidently raised by the hand of man. 
The largest of the tumuli is at the S.W. about 
three quarters of a mile from the town, and not 
more than*a musket-shot to the left of the road 
to Smyrna. Its base has been girt by walls, which 
are still to be traced nearly all round. The 
mount, at the time I was there, was covered with 
the richest grass, and its summit offered me a 
fine view of the town of Pergamus, which backed 
by its grand and abrupt Acropolis, and mixed up 
with cypresses and numerous poplar-tress, is an 
agreeable picture at a distance. The next tumu¬ 
lus, a few hundred yards to the left, .or to the 
south, is irregular and bare, with no appearance 
of building about it. The third, nearer to the 
town, is a beautiful green hill like the fifst, but 
also without any ruins. 



.‘i20 A’ISIT TO THE AGHA. 

During my stay at Pergainus, I observed that 
the Turkish quarter of the tcnvn was very dull 
in the day-time; half the shops were shut up; 
few but the poorer Turks were abroad, or if you 
met an effendi he seemed gloomy and unsociable. 
No sooner, however, had the evening gun fired, 
than the scene became gay and animated. The 
bazaars were lighted up, the cook-shops thrown 
open, the coffee-houses crowded, ])ipes lit, and 
something like good-humour revived. Strajjping 
fellows were seen stalking from the kibabjis with 
their smoking dinner ; from better houses issue<l 
savoury odours of roasted, and fry: every where 
y(»u saw signs that the Mosleinins Avere indem¬ 
nifying themselves for^ the fast of the day with 
the feast of the night. At a later hour, after 
their repast, the coffee-houses and the bazaars 
were well filled : some groups gathered round 
an itinerant tale-teller, on benches in the oj)en 
air, all smoking their chibooks, or indidging in 
the rarer delight of a narghile.* The restraint 
of the day gave a charm to the liberty of the 
night, and on such occasions even the Turks can 
be cheerfid. 

I went -one night to the agha’s. Here reigned 
the same spirit. Two horses richly caparisoned 
stood at the outer gate; by the sides of the gate 


* Niirsliile, a walcr-piiH-. 
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hranches of pine-trees were burning as an illu- 
niination, in iron-gratings that were fastened on 
I)oles about six feet high. In the lobby, the 
slaves and attendants were smoking; the inte- 
rii»r of the konack was lighted by numerous 
Utmps ; visiters came and went, and the governpr 
Avas never left a moment without some half dozen 
of notables, smoking by his side. The visiters 
Avere all in their best robes and turbans. The 
contrasting* and bright colours affected in the 
oriental cost lune, the variety of rapidly changing 
faces, the gay light shed by the lamps, the stir 
and bustle, Averc well calculated tq strike a 
stranger. 

I Avas treated Avith coffeip, a chibook and sweet- 
im-ats; aifd as 1 sat smoking, in the midst of 
these Osmanlis, each as brilliant as a tulip, I 
could not hel]) thinking that my Eurojiean dress, 
and its colours of sobej* grey and black, must 
look rather beggarly. What, hoAvever, interested 
me as much as any thing at the agha’s, was the 
sight (*f a young man, a descendant and a branch 
of the great Carasinan Oglu family ; of that illus- 
trit)us race, that held so long the Aidiole of these 
Avide regions of Asia Minor as their property, or 
their government, and who had maintained, to 
an astonishing degree, (for Turkey,) peace, jus¬ 
tice, and hap])iness; Avho had imjiroved the coun- < 

VOL. 1. 
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try and the condition of the people, and to whose 
comparative refinement of manners, and noble 
hospitality, all travellers at the time bore wit¬ 
ness.* Tins lopped branch seemed about five oi 
six-and-twenty years old, rather delicate in per¬ 
son, and superior in manner, if his name did n9t 
prejudice me in his favour. I learned after¬ 
wards, that Pergamus was his habitual Residence; 
that he was wealthy, (for that country,) mild, 
and affable; but indolent, like the rest of the 
Turkish proprietors, and devoted to nothing but 
his chibook and his harem, which was said to be 
well furnished. It could hardly be otherwise; 
deprived of all political influence, of jiower, or 
occupation of any sort, where his race had almost 
reigned; with nothing to engage activity, or 
awaken his intellectual faculties, he had taken 
refuge from the tedium of life, in sensuality. 
This is the general course followed by Turks, 
whose fortunes permit, and we see its general 
effect (I speak of the rich) in the decay of the 
brilliant qualities that distinguished their ances- 

* The reader will remember the admirable picture of the 
Asiatic lord, in Anastasius. Mr. Hope, in the course of his 
travels, was personally ac(juainted with the Carasman-Oglus, I 
believe, tlirougb Uju introduction of the late Mr. Robert Wil¬ 
kinson, (a great friend of the family,) a merchant of Smynia, 

and father of my friends Messrs. W-, to whose kindness T 

have several times referred. 
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tors—ill a prostration of spirit, in a grovelling 
and beastly devotion to the mere pleasures of the 
senses. 

When the present sultan Mahmood’s jealousy, 
seconded by the views of the astucious favourite 
of the time, Halet-effendi, (a Turk, who at Paris 
had contracted many of the levelling ideas of the 
French revolution—ideas false and pernicious in 
themselves, and not likely to be improved in 
their passage through hi.' mind J when Mahmood 
began the d<.‘struotioii of the Ayam., or heredi¬ 
tary lords of the empire, ho was obliged to respect 
the high and jiowerfiil blood of the Garasman- 
Oglus. He waited for years before he would 
even venture to curtail their authority; but 
when the "head of the race expired, and the 
young and inexperienced members were left, he 
succeeded in reducing the noble house to that 
general level above which his Imperial head 
alone is to rise. He drew some of them to the 
capital,* and burdened and chained them with 
honours, that their wise and spirited fathers had 

* I saw another member of the family nt Con.slantinople. 
Ho had been ruining liimself in building ships of war for the 
gi’and signior. None of the family however (any more, I be¬ 
lieve, Uian their neighbours and rivals the Tchappan Oglus) 
had sulfered death. This was something; for in tlie progress 
of the sultan’s abrogation of die feudal authority, the heads of 
A vans won’ an object of great traffic on the roads. 

Y 2 
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always disdained and refused. Others wore left 
in the provinces at Magnesia, at Pergainus ; but 
the influence they had been taught to consider 
as a birthright, was transferred to a ])ash.'i, to 
mootselliius, and aghas, the direct servants of 
the Porte. 

Mahniood has had the pleasure of seeing the 
political power of the Carasman-Oghis annihi¬ 
lated ; but it might be a drawback on his satisfac¬ 
tion to know, that since that event, the condition 
of the country and inhabitants has deteriorated, 
as well as the revemie tlu'y afforded to his 
government. 

After my visit to the agha of Pergainus I went 
to a coffee-house near the bazaars, where I staid 
till rather a late hour, amused with' the scene. 
When I went home, I still left a crowd. And 
here it will be well to remark, that thejieni- 
tence and fasting of the Ramazanii, exc(*pt to 
the poorest, and perhaps to some men in offici* 
at the capital, is no very serious mortification to 
the Turks. They contrive to sleep through tlu* 
greatest part of the day; the evening gun r<‘- 
leases them from all restraint, and they sit up all 
night feasting and enjoying themselves. 

At my (Quarters at the primate’s, I had an 
opportunity of seeing something of the Greeks. 
Every evening, my landlord, in his quality of 
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jiriinate, held a little court, composed of some of 
the most respectable Greeks of the town. I 
occupied his best room, and could hardly pretend 
to exclude his visiters from their usual divans ; 
on the contrary, their society afforded me great 
})leasure, and I oj)posed my host’s proposals of 
removing them to the lower apartment, whfch 
he, in delicacy, made every time they came. 
The costiime, the habits, and manners of these 
people are essentially oriental, and I might per¬ 
haps say, 3'urkish ^ but yet the lively Greek 
character was in thi^in, and its frecpient bursts 
contrasted most singularly M'ith their outward 
semblaiUHi of aj)athy and inditference. Tliey sat 
cross-Ieggeti «iu the low sofa which went round 
three side§ of the room—every one in his soleless 
morocco hnither mesfler,* having left hia papooshes 
at the threshold of the apartment; and every 
man furnished with a long chibook and a tutun- 
kessexi, or tobacco bag. But instead of the 
wordless silence I have remarked in Turkish 
congregations of the sort, we had histories and 
anecdotes, questions about Europe, whimsical 
discussions, and if not any vast deal of wit, 
])lenty of laughter occasionally. It is matter of 
astonishment to see how these people bear up 

* TIm“ niesthr is tlie slight, suleless boot, which is thrust into 
the papoosh or slij>per when they go abroad. , 
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against the tremendous and rapidly*succeeding 
blows of misfortune, and how they “ dwell in 
the midst of alarms,” with easy minds and un¬ 
broken spirits. The effect of the kismeth, or 
doctrine of fatalism and predestination on the 
Turks, does not (at least, at present) seem to be 
able to sustain a comparison, as a supporter in 
the miseries and reverses of mortal life, with 
this happy elasticity of mind of the Greeks. 
Without this temperament, without this elasti¬ 
city, their existence would have been utterly 
unbearable these last six years. In rather a 
numerous society, there was not an individual 
but had sustained some dreadful calamity since 
the period of the revolution. More than one 
had seen their children murdered before their 
eyes ; their wives, their daughters, carried away 
to worse than death ; some had seen their houses 
burned to the ground, and the last para of their 
property destroyed or seized; some had been 
beaten and imprisoned, and two exiled for years 
far in the interior of Asia—yet they spoke Avith 
calmness and equanimity of these recent wrongs 
and sorrows, and passed the evening with a light¬ 
ness and joviality that could hardly be surpassed 
in happier countries, where property and life are 
secure and sacired. A few black olives, and 
some coloorackif or small biscuits, were the re- 
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freshments served up on a low tray, and occa¬ 
sional sips of raki, aided the gaiety of the party. 
I never saw a papas, or Greek priest in the 
•company: a striking difference from the society 
of small towns in Catholic countries, where* you 
are almost certain to find one or more of the 
hierarchy. 

Hut the Greeks, with all their superstition, do 
not entertain that blind reverence for the “ cloth” 
which 1 have observed to prevail among the igno¬ 
rant classes of the r^^al church. They separate 
the man frtnn the faith he professes and teaches. 
This may be in part attributable to the different 
institutions of the two churches: the Catholic 
priest, bound by a vow of celibacy, stands apart 
from the f ommunity—he does not form one of 
it—but the Greek papas* marries, and has chil¬ 
dren bom unto him like the rest, and liis wife 
and his family identify him with his lay brethren. 
In general, the parochial priests are ignorant, 
and sincere in the devotion they profess; they 


* The poor Greek priests jnany, but those who aspire to 
Ku>k ill tlie church uever do, as no ecclesiastical difjnity is coii- 
forrc<l on a luarried priest. The number of the aspirants is 
however small, and used to be confined in a great, measure to 
the Greeks of the Faiiar. The Ecommos of the patriarch at 
Constanlinojdc (and hisyvas rather the charge of a stcwanl luid . 
administrator) was the only man of rank in the Greek church 
that I have known, who was married. 
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are inoffensive, not so intolerant as they have 
been represented, simple in their lives, - and nn- 
ambitions. The simplicity of the lives of the 
priests of the Greek communion, indeed, as cou-- 
trasted with those of the Latin clergy, has always 
been remarked. Gibbon, who had no affection 
for either class, says, in speaking of them as they 
were in the eleventh and hvelfth centuries— 
“ The lives of the Latin clergj' were more cor¬ 
rupt, and the Eastern bishops might pass for the 
successors of the apostles, if they were companid 
with the prelates who wielded by turns the 
crozier, the sceptre, and the sword.” 

Among the dignitaries, there are a ftjw men 
who might do honour, by their learning, to any 
church, but of them I shall s])euk hereafter. 
The fact, the important foct I have already 
stated, of their extreme willingness to promote 
the dissemination of the Scriptures in the vulgsir 
idiom,-and of any other book not inconsistent 
with the general Christian creed, will go far to 
ensure this body the affection of Protestants. 

Pergamus had its full share of the horrors 
committed by the Turks in 1821-2. Considerably 
in the interior of the country, and with no com¬ 
munication with their brethren who occasionally 
visited the coasts, the Greeks* here had hoped to 
escape. But the Osmanlis, who flocked by 
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’hordes to the destruction of Haivali, not con¬ 
tented with the deeds they had committed in 
that devoted town, on their return to their 
homes massacred the inoffensive Greeks of Per- 
Pfamus. A thousand are said to have faflen 
in (his city alone. A more recent calamity had 
befallen the Greeks: a few months before my 
visit, a fire, breaking out in a Turkish bake¬ 
house, wh*ere the two quarters of the town join, 
had consumed about fifty of their best houses. 
Ihit it must not be f opposed that wretchedness 
is confined to the Greeks: the ruinous system 
of government has oppressed and continues to 
ojipress the whole country} in Pergamus, as 
elsewhere, 1 saw evidences of extreme distress 
among th§ Turkish population. One morning, 
in crossing the squarer before the agha’s konack, 
1 saw a number of Turkish peasants in the ex¬ 
tremity of affliction—the meridji, or tax-gatherer, 
had seized their horses and asses, and implements 
of agriculture, to pay the arrears of their im¬ 
posts. 'iTie Greeks and,other rayahs, though 
harder taxed than the Moslemins, having more 
industry and resources than they, suffer less when 
left to themselves j and, with the exception of 
the Jews, they seem better dressed, better lodged 
and nourished than the generality of their proud 
oj)pre88ors. , 



3iK) rOPULATION OF PEUGAMUS. 

Pergamtis is situated somewhat more than 
sixty miles to the north of Smyrna. Its popu¬ 
lation, decreased as it has been, still amounts to 
between fourteen and fifteen thousand, of which 
there are above three thousand Greeks. There 
are not more than three hundred Armenians, and 
not so many Jews. A dirty little Italian quack 
(my friend Signor Angelo) was head practitioner 
of medicine in the city which gave birth to Galen, 
and of which jEsculapius was the tutelar divi¬ 
nity. I was pleased to see, that as well as at 
Smyrna, there were several little schools open 
for the instruction of children in reading and 
writing} but I could scarcely avoid a melancholy 
smile on observing that in one of them, a collec¬ 
tion of about fifty volumes in modern Greek, 
printed at Venice, was hotioured with the title 
of “ The Library }”—a shrunken representative 
indeed of the ancient collection of two hundred 
thousand volumes, which, inferior only to the 
Alexandrian library, was formed here by tin* 
munificent monarchs of Pergamus. 

Led away by the connexions that exist in my 
own mind, and by the numerous recollections 
(many of them agreeable and romantic) of my 
residence at Pergamus, where I staid the best 
part of a weA, living entirely with the people 
of the country, and in their way, I have pro- 
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• bably detained the reader longer than he could 
have wished. Yet before I take him on my 
journey, I must offer an attempt at the descrip¬ 
tion of a scene that fills my mind Avith delight. 

Towards sun-set I walked in an open gallery 
which ran along the back of the primate’s house; 
♦hence, looking over the roofs and. upper apart¬ 
ments of curious dwellings, I saw before me, at a 
very few ^ards distance, the lofty, massy, castle-like 
walls of the old Greek church of Agios Theo- 
logos, whose rough, ridges, covered with their 
nests, (larger than our bushel measure,) and 
Avhose angles, buttresses, and every “ coin of 
vantage,” used to be incessantly frequented by 
troops of stately storks. They w^ere always 
divided into pairs, sometimes only the long elas¬ 
tic neck of one of tliem would be seen towering 
from the “ procreant cradle,” wliile the consort 
Avould stand by on one of his long slim legs, and 
watch with the assiduit;^ of affection. Sometimes 
one of them caressing his mate, ere he left her, 
Avould spread his broad, snow-white wings, fly 
aAvay to the town or the fields, and thence return 
Avith a large twig or other materials for the nest, 
or a supply of provisions for his occupied partner. 
Other couples would be grouped on the edges of 
the stupendous ruin, entAvining their pliant necks 
and mixing their long bills; or in pretty coquetry. 
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one would bend her neck over her back, and 
bury her bill in the luxuriant plumage, like a 
pretty girl, shunning her lover’s kiss but to invite 
it; and her consort would make his long bill 
clack, with a peculiar sharp and monotonous 
sound, and then in gentle force raise the recreant 
head, and embrace it with quivering delight. I 
have often counted as many as fifty couple of 
storks at a time upon the ruins. Mixed with these 
large white birds, or issuing from their nests, in 
the crannies of the walls below those of the 
storks, or flitting athwart the twilight sky, were 
thousands of little blue turtle-doves, forming an 
amorous choir, which never ceased its cooing by 
day or by night. These sounds, and I must add, 
the vernal voices of cuckoos, almost equally nu¬ 
merous, used to compose me to sleep, and to 
them I awoke in the morning. Looking beyond 
the walls, to the left of the ruins, I could discover 
the vast, melancholy plain, traversed by the river 
Caicus, and bounded by majestic mountains ; and 
near at hand, rushing along between tall poplar 
trees, and traversed by a rude Turkish bridge, 
was the mountain stream of the Cetius, at that 
season a rich rivulet. 

These poetical birds, the stork and the dove, 
certainly characterize “ the land of the east, and 
the clime of the sun but from my experience, 
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I should exclude the nightingale, which Lord 
Byron included -in his magnificent imitation of 
Goethe’s sonnet on Italy.* I never heard the 
nightingale in any part of Turkey 1 visited, 
except at Kiathane, near Constantinople, and at 
some of the villages on the Bosphorus. In ^he 
neighbourhood of Smyrna it is so rare, that] I 
romemh(ir being told by a [yonng Frank lady, 
that she had never heard mention of such a 
bird. 

* Eviivv 1)0(K' will rcnuinbcr this—ihe beautiful opening of 
tbe IJriile of Abyib's, “ Kik-w ye the land,” &c. 
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Departure from Pcrgamns—Soma—^'furldsh Scliool—Turkish 
Jews—Scenery—Fair at Kirkngatch — Greek College — 
Ayakeui—Female Captive—Magnesia—Turkish Khans — 
Camels—^Turkish Tale-Tellers—Moscpies—^Turkish College 
—Medical Pretenders—Grotesejue Fixhihiiions—Coursing 
in Turkey—Turkish Mansion—Population of Magnesia— 
Religious Enthusiasm—Mosques of Magnesia. 

I LEFT the ancient city of Perganins on the 29th 
of March, at four in the morning, for the town 
of Kirkagatch, (the centre of a rich cotton dis¬ 
trict,) Magnesia and Sardes. On issuing from 
the town by k Turkish cemetery, wo struck 
across the plain of the Caicus, in a direction 
nearly due east, towards some conical moun¬ 
tains, part of the Sardene chain that separates 
this valley from that of the Hermus. We were 
soon perplexed in a long succession of dangerous 
bogs and swamps, caused by the inundations of 
the river and streams, which, as I have before 
mentioned, at*te permitted to devastate this fertile 
and beautiful country. Two hours after our de- 
jiarture from Pergamus, we again crossed the 
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Caicus by a half ruined wooden bridge. A few 
paces above this Jbridge a stream running from 
the north, and at its junction looking as consi¬ 
derable as the Caicus itself, falls into that river. 

1 arn inclined to believe this stream to be the 
Calius, which, according to Col. Leake’s mpp 
of Asia Minor, rises under Mounf Pindasus, at 
no great \}istance. After passing the Caicus, my 
guide pointed out a large village to the right, on 
the lower declivity of the mountain, where, he 
told lue, pieces of old building, marbles, and 
coins were freiiuently dug up by the peasants. 
This was probably the site of the ancient Apol- 
lonia, which was situated on an eminence to the 
east of Pergamus. 

As we ‘left the river behind us, the country 
gradually improved. At first we found rich 
pastures; then pastures mixed with corn-land, 
and fields dedicated to the cultivation of the 
cotton-])lant. Some villages were seen at a dis¬ 
tance, showing themselves through groves of 
elegant poplars; and when we arrived at Soma, 
we found the immediate neighbourhood of that 
town really magnificent. (I was five hours 
riding from Pergamus to Soma; the' distance 
may be about eighteen miles.) This little town 
is beautifully situated on the acclivity of a hill: 
the mountains which rise close behind, aVe ren- * 
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dered very picturesque by tlieir rugg^ed outline, 
bold precipices, and dark woods of pine j and 
the plain which spreads before, traversed in a 
graceful, winding line by the river Caicus, was 
then gay with the verdure of spring, and culti¬ 
vated to a degree, very rare in this country. 
Soma contains about six thousand inhabitants, of 
which nearly one half are Greeks. 

During my^stay at Pergainus, I heard a strange 
account of a village in the neighbourhood of 
Soma, called Trachalla, and for this I directed 
my steps while the horses were refreshing. I 
happened to pass through one of the streets just 
at the moment of the eruption of a Turkish 
school, the riotous little members of which fol¬ 
lowed me far up the hill, shouting and laughing 
with all their might. I entered a deep winding 
defile (at the bottom of which a brawling stream 
coursed along, turning some mills) that ascends 
from the back of the town iip the mountains. 
In a quarter of an hour I came in sight of I'ra- 
challa, pitched like an eagle’s nest on the rocky 
peak of a steep mountain: so steep and lofty, 
indeed, that though it seemed close to me,- it 
took mg‘ half an hour’s laborious climb to reach 
the village. The occupants of this airy tene¬ 
ment, though Mussulmans, have all a strongly 
marked Jewish countenance, totally different 
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from the Turks, and which cannot be mistaken. 
They have been established there a great length 
of time—^they keep apart from both Turks and 
Greeks with great care—they have no fellow¬ 
ship with any of their neighbours—they inter¬ 
marry among themselves, and never give a bride 
from their village, or receive oAe from else¬ 
where—they attend the mosque on Friday, and 
fulfil all the religious duties prescribed to them 
by the Mahometan law; but the Saturday they 
hold as a In.Iidav on which the} will “ do no 
manner of work.” I'his strange, unsocial, ex¬ 
clusive race, is undoubtedly descended from some 
of the scattered children of Israel, many thou¬ 
sands of whom were forcibly converted to Ma¬ 
hometanism during the early conquests of the 
Turks, when the iCoran held a close alliance 
with the scimitar, (the blade of the one incul¬ 
cating the doctrine of the other,) when the 
conquered and captive had to choose between 
Islamism and death, and long ere the present 
intolerance or indifference prevalent through the 
Ottoman empire was known: and it is singular 
to remark, to what a degree and through what 
an extent of time these extraordinary beings 
have preserved their original character and at¬ 
tachment to their ancient usages. At first, per¬ 
haps, th(‘ keej)ing holy the Saturday, was. a sort . 

VOL. ). z 
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of compromise between their old religious faith 
and their new, but mw they are observed to be 
as thorough Mussulmans as any of their neigh¬ 
bours ; and their varying from the Turks in that 
respect, and their custom of intermarrying only 
among themselves, should scarcely seem to be 
attributable to any lingering affection for the 
Mosaic institutions. They are a fine set of 
people — a striking family likeness prevailed 
in all those I saw. (I remarked one young 
girl of extraordinary beauty and grace, with the 
real Hebrew eye—^that eye different from all 
others of the east or the west, the north or the 
south; and which, he who has once well studied 
it, can never mistake afterwards.) They have 
the reputation of being a harsh race,” bold, but 
cruel, and not over scrupulous in honesty. My 
conductor advised me to stay as short a time as 
possible, and seemed very glad when we re¬ 
gained the khan at Soma. Here a Turkish 
guard demanded my teskerd or passport, and 
this' was the first and only time it was asked for, 
from my leaving Smyrna to my return. By 
mistake, I produced an old tesker^ I had in my 
pocket-book, given me the preceding autumn by 
the agha of Chesme, for a journey to the ruins 
of Erythr® ; but it was all one—the sight of the 
Turkish character and signet was enough : not a 
man among them could read. 
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I left Soma at noon. The country for some 
distance continued to be beautiful, but as the 
plain widened it became less interesting: the 
bills to the left were low and naked : the plain 
seemed waste and destitute of verdure; but it is 
this plain that produces the great quantity of fine 
cotton (the valuable staple commodity of the 
district) which is bought up at Kirkagatch* for 
the market of Smyrna. The mountains on our 
right, however, were nf t destitute of grandeur. 
We kept close to their base, following their 
curve, and passing at intervals some picturesque 
clumps of pine-trees, until we reached Kirka¬ 
gatch, >v'hich is situated in a corner, at the very 
foot of the mountain; a lofty, bare, grey pre¬ 
cipice of ’which serves it as an epaulement. 
Kirkagatch is between twelve and thirteen miles 
to the east of Soma, but owing to the badness of 
our horses, and the inconvenience of our Turkish 
saddles, which we had unfortunately preferred 
this day to the broad palanca or Tatar’s saddle, 
we were more than four hours in riding that 
distance. 

* Besides its cotton, the district of Kirkagatch is famous for 
its honey, which is packed up in drums like figs, and exported 
in great quantity. The Kirkagatch honey is of the consistence 
of butter, and in colour rather white; it is not extraordinaty 
tliat it should taste of the cotton plant, which so abounds in 
these plains. 
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I should not omit to mention that the Suridji 
(the man that goes with hired or post-horses, 
and acts at the same time as guide) who con¬ 
ducted us this day from Pergamus, of which 
place he was a native, had just a few days before 
arrived from EgJ'pt, where he had been carried 
after the battle of Navarino. We had hardly 
mounted our horses in the morning,, when he 
told us he had been in that tremendous fight—a 
circumstance which I did not think calculated to 
increase his good will to Franks—to an English¬ 
man. I was however much mistaken; for he 
went on to tell us, that after the shij) of the line 
on board of which he served had been blown to 
pieces, he was picked up when.on the 2 >oint of 
drowning, (and several of his comfades with 
him,) by an English boat—that the English were 
kind to him—that they fed him well, gave him 
cloathes, (part of winch he still wore, and the 
articles of honest Jack’s wardrobe, contrasted 
oddly enough with the rest of his oriental attire,) 
that he saw them and the French as well, treat 
the wounded Turks and Egyptians, abandoned 
by their own countrymen, with merciful atten¬ 
tion. He concluded by expressing an ardent 
gratitude, By saying, that the Franks were good 
people, and that he should always love them. 
He certainly seemed to lose no opjjortunity ()f 
describing the terrific^ conflict, and praising the 
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magnanimity of tKe enemy ; and I reflected with 
jdeasure that this poor creature, in the course of 
his journeys and his ordinary communications 
with his coujitrymen, may operate an extensive 
and important good. He may show them -that 
the Christian people are not really the implacable 
tmcmies to Mussulmans that they have been de¬ 
scribed to be ; (for the vulgar notion of Christians 
is scarcely more favourable than our nursery 
])ortrait of the turbaned and malignant Turk ;) 
that they ]>vofess and practice the virtues most 
recommended by their holy prophet, and thus 
he may awake)^ a responsive feeling in some 
bosoms, and convince even the harsh and fanatic, 
that men ca 2 )al)le of such deeds do not quite 
merit to b.e considered and treated as dogs, when 
adverse fate subjects* them to the Mussulmans. 
There are many Turks who have similar tales to 
tell—may they all be animated with as good 
feelings as this poor fellow, and serve as mis¬ 
sionaries of mercy wherever they go! 

On entering the town of Kirkagatch I found 
it crowded and busy, a grand fair being held that 
day. Long strings of camels, relieved of their 
loads, were recumbent in the streets we passed ; 
and in the yard of the khan we alighted at, large 
bales of beautifully white cotton were displayed, 
and parties of Armenian brokers were engaged 
bargaining and chaffering with the Turkish and 
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Greek cultivators. The stately storks, and the 
pretty turtle doves at the same time, were 
strutting and flitting about the court, fearless 
and familiar even in a crowd. I was followed 
through the streets to the khan, by a man in the 
Frank costume, who addressing me in .a broad 
Neapolitan dialect, bade me welcome to Kirka- 
gatch, told me he was a “ Professore di Me- 
dicina,” and offered his services. He *had very 
much the air of some of my old acquaintances 
the mountebanks that frequent the molo at Na¬ 
ples ; and my recent intercourse with the Italian 
quack at Pergamus, had disinclined me to any 
further communication with their caste. His 
civility however was not to be repulsed—^he fol¬ 
lowed me when I went out to look at. the town, 
acted as my cicerone, returned and supped with 
me at the khan; and (what perhaps may appear 
incredible) in the course of four or five hours 
he was with me, never made an attempt to cheat 
me, with coins or any thing else. 

Kirkagatch is a considerable place, but inferior 
in population to Pergamus. The Greeks formed 
one half of the population, and among them 
were many wealthy, respectable families engaged 
in the cotton, trade. Since the revolution, they 
have suffered like their brethren in other parts of 
Asia Minor, and many of them are fled. The 
primate whom I visited had a good house and a 
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very interesting' family. Two young men, his 
eldest sons, had .been at the Greek college at 
Haivali: they spoke French tolerably, Italian 
very well, and seemed to have some notions of 
literature. I was surprised and amused on turn¬ 
ing over their books, to find a translation in 
modern Greek of terse John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress! I have since, however, had opportu¬ 
nity of seeing among the Greeks, many other 
copies of the same work and the same edition, 
which jiroceeds from an English missionary press 
at Malta, conducted by a Mr. Wilson. Among 
the mean, ruinous looking houses of the Turks 
at Kirkagatch, there was one belonging to the 
Carasman-Oglu family that deserved the name of 
a palace— 'at Soma they have another mansion,) 
the khan we were lodged at also belonged to 
them, besides which, a mosque, a hospital, and 
several public fountains, attested their wealth 
and their munificence. I shall again have occa¬ 
sion to speak of this great but fallen family, 
splendid traces and honourable testimonials of 
which I met with wherever I went. I saw no 
ancient remains about the town of Kirkagatch, 
except some fractured columns in the- Turkish 
cemeteries; but I was told there were several 
ruins in the plain, and that medals were fre¬ 
quently found. This indeed is very pcobable i. 
the rich neighbourhood anciently teemed with 
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population, (a narrow circle having enclosed four 
splendid cities,) and I regretted that my time did 
not permit me to run over the whole plain of 
the Caicus, which, like the plain of the Hermus, 
has 'never been properly examined. I visited the 
Greek church in the town:—it is rich, and orna¬ 
mented in much better taste than is usually found; 
it contains some paintings similar in style, and nyt 
much inferior to the works of Pietro l*erugino. 
There was a Holy Family in particular, which 1 
could almost have taken for a morceau of the 
divine Raphael’s master, of whose merits, by the 
bye, I do not entertain quite so elevated an opi¬ 
nion as George Primrose’s cousin. The credu¬ 
lous Greeks have recourse to a miraculous inter¬ 
ference, to account for the escape of this church 
from spoliation and destruction during the last 
troubles. 

I left Kirkagatch the next mc)rning at five 
o’clock, for Magnesia, with rather a numerous 
company of Turkish travellers. The katerdji, 
or carrier, that had been accustomed to go to 
and from Magnesia on certain days, had disap¬ 
peared the week before, and as no other robbers 
had infested the roads for years, it was concluded 
those bold depredators, the Greek Samiotes, had 
extended their excursions so far, which was 
deemed to render it necessary that travellers 
should proceed in large bodies, and well armed. 
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We passed through a small vill^e almost imme* 
diately after leaving the town. After a ride of 
little more than an hour, along the base of these 
mountains, our caravan struck across them, by a 
ruth' and precipitous path, in a direction about 
S. E., and in an hour and a half more reached a 
])retty little town called Ayakeui,* There also 
I met a quack doctor, the son of an Italian bar¬ 
ber at Smvrna, who served me as cicerone. This 
toAvn, pleasantly &ituatc<l on a spur of Mount 
Sardeiu!, ami on the edge of the great Magnesian 
plain, contains some tolerably good houses, and 
has altogether aii air of comfort and neatness 
rarely met with in Turkey. A vast palace of the 
Carasmau-Oglus, deserted and hastening to decay, 
stands at tne end of the town, and a large and 
tasteful kiosk, with gardens, belonging to the 
same family, crowns a neighbouring eminence. 
The country about Ayakeui, for some distance, 
is well cultivated and productive in corn. After 
an hour’s rest we journeyed on, and soon reached 
the level of the extensive plain of the Ilermus, 
which I had crossed in my journey from Smyrna 
to Pergaraus, below Menimenn. Beyond the 
district of Ayakeui cultivation ceases; .it is suc¬ 
ceeded by tracts of pasture, wide and luxuriant, 
but most scantily supplied with flocks and herds. 
The description of the plain of the Caicus^ in my 
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preceding chapter, may be applied almost without 
varying to this, its neighbour;—strips of cul¬ 
tivation, extensive pastures, Turkish cemeteries, 
where there are now no signs of a living being, 
unliealthy swamps, and wide gravelly veins, 
traced by the river and its tributary streams, are 
the marking > features of both. We rode across 
the. melancholy flat until eleven o’clock, when 
we halted by a marble fountain; near which is 
a large open kiosk, destined for the shelter, the 
repose, and devotions of travellers ; both erected 
by the Carasman-Oglus. The suridjis taking the 
bits from the horses’ mouths, and slipping shackles 
over their fore-feet, left them to graze on the 
rich grass, while we discussed our frugal meal 
and smoked our pipes, reposing in the,, hospitable 
sh^e of the building. 

At noon we were again on the road, or rather 
on our journey, for we rode across a fair carpet 
of verdure, on which a path was seldom visible. 
In two hours we reached another fountain and 
sheltering kiosk, also erected by the mimificent 
Carasman-Oglus, and here we found a party of 
Turks—the first travellers—the first human beings 
we had §een since leaving Ayakeui. Being also 
directed for Magnesia, they went on with us. 
As we proceeded, I perceived that one of the 
party was a female, and apparently not a Turkish 
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female—her dress ’and clmusmre were in the 
fashion peculiar to the Greek girls ; but a Turk¬ 
ish mechrem, tied by a fillet round her head, 
‘ concealed her face, her neck, her shoulders, as 
effectively as if a sack had been drawn over her. 
This circumstance naturally interested me, and I 
attempted to get a closer view of her person, but 
whenever I approached, a morose Turk, who 
rode by h*er side, drove on her horse, whose 
rough paces evidently gave her pain. I tried 
again and again, but all that I could see was a 
small delicate ]>air of hands holding the rude 
reins. At last, however, at the ford of a stream, 
while the Turks, her companions, were busied 
in passing their loaded mules through the water, 
she turned her head towards me, withdrew the 
vile mechrem, and displayed parts of a young and 
handsome face, and a pair of large black eyes 
full of tears, whose sad supplicating glances 
thrilled me to the soul. I saw her but for a 
moment—she was instantly obliged to wrap her¬ 
self up; but I could not for a long while get 
that lovely, melancholy face out of my mind, and 
feeling as I did at the moment, (as every man 
capable of generous sentiment must have felt,) 
1 shall scarcely be accused of Quixotism, if I say, 
that 1 would readily have exchanged a bullet or 
a sabre-thrust with the bearded ruffian^ whose 
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property she seemed to be, for the liberation of 
the helpless captive. Nothing could 1 do, yet 1 
could not detach my eyes from the interesting 
object. My companion more prudent, warned me 
soTBral times that the Turks would be offended. 
They were so, and, loading me with abuse, tln^y 
quickened their pace and left our caravan. 

The city of Magnesia, on the lower sh)pes and 
at the foot of the sublime Mount Sipylus, laid 
already been visible across the flat, uninterru}>ted 
plain for hours. Even on descending the ridge 
of hills by Ayakeui, it flattered us with its vici¬ 
nity—^yet hour after hour we Journeyed on, and 
at last I began to suspect it was positively re¬ 
treating before us. All travellers have felt this 
in crossing the vast plain. 

At length, however, at about four o’clock, there 
was appearance that we shoidd catch the fugitive. 
AVe crossed the broad Hermus on a wooden bridge, 
and then the mosques and minarets, the castles, 
the serais, and painted houses, separated them¬ 
selves in distinct forms from the broad hazy mass 
of town we had so long seen. AV^e rode for 
above a mile across some fine meadow ground, 
enriched by the annual overflowing of the Her¬ 
mus; and then came to a still wider branch* of 

* The two were only branches of one river. Tlic Ilenniis 
.before Magnesia rims in two anus, as the Rhone does before 
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that riv'or, which wc passed by another wooden 
hriilgc, that was at least one hundred and fifty 
j)aces in length. After the Hernius we crossed 
a small tributary stream. A long, flat, well 
pa^'(‘d causeway, elevated in most places aSout 
six feet above the level of the plain, was the ro^d 
we traversed from the banks of the Hermus to 
the imme(^ate entrance of the town. The length 
of this csiuseway may be half a mile—it is neces¬ 
sarily well j)reserved, for in the season of the 
floods the whole extent of plain it crosses is 
buried under water, and there is no other direct 
communication between Smyrna, Magnesia, and 
Constantinople. In certain seasons even the 
causeway is submerged, and lives have frequently 
been lost by missing it or sliding from its narrow 
pavement. 

I passed near the ruins of the Serai-alteu, or 
palace of the Turkish Sultans, when this town 
was the capital of their rapidly growing empire, 
and in the train of a long caravan of camels, and 
mimerous flocks of sheep and lambs, (the latter 
showing that Ramazann was soon to give way to 

Avignon; the anns of tlie Hermus being only more widely 
separatcd. Tmvellers in calling them two rivem'have been 
tleceived by the Turks, who not only give different names to 
diverging branches, but even to the different parts of the same 
continuous stream. In the plain of Caicus I heard the river 
called in several ways, and the same of the Hennus. • 
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the festivities of the Bairam,) I entered Magne¬ 
sia, and dismounted at the vast Carasman-Oglu- 
Khan, near the bazaars. Here again my stirrup 
was held by a professor of the healing art, a 
Caiholic Greek, the son of an apothecary of 
Smyrna, and a schoolfellow of my drogoman. 

Turkish klians, or caravanserais, have been 
often described; they are generally, miserable 
structures, hidf brick and mud, and half wood, 
but this at Magnesia is a remarkable and magni¬ 
ficent one, marked with that superiority which 
distinguishes every thing belonging to the noble 
family whose name it bears. It is a quadrangular 
edifice, solidly built in white stone, round a 
square and regrular area, which contains in its 
centre a copious fountain, a marble basin of pure 
water, and a kiosk. Its architecture is much 
like that observed in Italian monasteries, with 
the exception of small domes, coated with lead, 
that cover each of the apartments, and form in 
succession a pleasing eastern roof to the whole. 
The traveller’s rooms, just like the cells of monks, 
open on spacious corridors that run parallel with 
the area, and being supported by columns wide 
apart, afford view of the whole of that space. 
Issuing from the upper angles of the square were 
stables of immense extent. Many of the rooms 
-on the ground floor were appropriated os maga- 
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zines for merchandize; one was occupied by an 
Armenian watch-mender, an artist highly re¬ 
spected ; two by cajidjis, who furnished the 
establishment with coffee and pipes ; and one by 
a bi’rher, where I was more than once amused at 
seeing the dexterity and quickneas with which 
the ^7ielder of the razor would shave the heads 
of some hqlf dozen of rough devidjix.* My apart¬ 
ment was on the upj)er corridor. Its interior 
hardly corresponded ^^’ith the superiority of the 
edifice, but it was the best in the khan. Imagine 
a bare room about thirty feet square, one half of 
it with an elevated flooring in wood, a low win¬ 
dow with broken panes of glass, a fire-place, long 
unconstiious of a fire, in one cx)rner, and a large 
vase of wRter in the ether, and you have my 
lodging, room, and furniture. On my taking 
possession, a black slave swept the elevated floor, 
and spread a large straw mat—my sofa, chair, 
and bed. I had not encumbered myself with a 
mattrass, (an indispensable article for a traveller 
in these countries,) and on this mat I slept two 
nights, as I had slept one on a similar hard bed at 
Kirkagatch. Hard beds ore said to be healthy; 
but like many other salutary things, the^ are not 
very ple^asant, particularly after fatigue. My 
drogoman contrived to borrow two low wicker 
* Berber, the Turkish for harbor. Diridji, a cmncNriver. 
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stools from a neighbour: these were a groat 
luxury. The khans furnish no meals, except for 
quadrupeds; but as soon as the Ramazann sun 
had set, my oracle repaired to the bazaars, and 
soon returned with some smoking kibahs and 
other edibles. A Greek procured us a jar of 
superior craHsi. 

After dinner I went to walk in the corridor, 
and saw in the square of the khan, a large cara¬ 
van of camels that had just arrived, and were 
bending their obedient, patient knees to resign 
their burdens, some of them uttering a curious, 
plaintive sound, as they were relieved. In the 
middle of the square, the o])en kiosk by the 
fountain’s side, was occupied by Turks, from 
whose crowded group a loud laugh burst at in¬ 
tervals. My drogonian, with more local know¬ 
ledge and better eyes, saw there, one <*f the 
professional Turkish stiiry-tellers, whose tahmts 
are in great request during the long, gay nights 
of the Ramazann. We lit our chibooks and r«‘- 
paired to the circle, which admitted xis, civilly 
enough, to partake in their amusement; a gigan¬ 
tic devidjit who was sitting before me, •removing 
himself tha^l might see better, and an old Turk, 
with a venerable beard, milking room for uh; 
on the low broad bench which ran round the 
kiosk. •• 
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This \v{i8 altogether one of the most striking 
eastern scenes my. travels presented. The tale¬ 
teller, an odd-looking little fellow, with a 
sugar-loaf hat, bound with a dirty yellow 
handkerchief, a dirty yellow beneesh, that in his 
sedentary, crouching attitude, covered him .en¬ 
tirely, and gave him the appearance of an extra¬ 
ordinarily'Jarge toad-stool, sat cross-legged in the 
uii<lst. Around this centre of attraction, thickly 
wedged, an<l in the same posture, were camel- 
drivers, mountaineers, denizens of Magnesia, 
Asiatic Turks of all descriptions, with various 
costumes, and each with the inseparable girdle 
containing yatiighans and mounted pistols. Tlie 
exj)rossion of the Turk’s countenau(re, even in 
moments of relaxation and enjoj'ment, is fixed 
and sedate, which gave the greater elFect to the 
general “ broad grin” that the narrative would 
o<‘csisionally elicit. Tlie kiosk we all sat in, was 
(•astern in its architecture, and in the jiainted 
ornaments of its pending trelliced roof; by its 
side, the marble fountain, whose waters gently 
splashed, and the broad sheet of water in its marble 
basin, shone in the moonlight; beyond, were the 
white (doisters of the caravanserai, and over their 
grey domes, a pure blue sky, studded with stars. 
Near at hand a tall arrowy minaret rose in light, 
and a gilt crescent at its diminished point, glisU 
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ened in the rays of tlie moon, of which it is the 
type so cherished by Osmanlis, Though still in 
the month of March, the night was mild and 
balmy. My mind recurred involuntarily to the 
unr^trained im^nings of early life, when the 
land of the east, seen through the medium of the 
Arabian Nights, was the region of cncliantment 
and efiulgent brightness; rich beauteous, gorge¬ 
ous, and immeasurably distant,—fur too remote 
ever to be trodden by my northern feet. 

WTiy should I have to destroy, in part, so 
romantic a picture ? 

The tales of the man in yellow, were «ensual, 
filthy, and grossly profligate, all turning on one 
subj ect, and expressed with consummate depravity; 
and the grosser the details, the more eomplaceiit 
the chuckle, the louder the' laugh of the audience. 
When he had finished for the night, his exertions 
were rewarded by a general contribution of tliosti 
infinitely small Turkish coins, the value of each 
of which is about the fifth part of a farthing. The 
rogue had one thing in his practice in common 
with the fair Scheherazade, the recounter of the 
** thousand and one nights,” he always left his 
story suspended at a most interesting part, or art¬ 
fully interwove it with another, in order to secure 
for the next night, the return of his hearers. 
»The stakes were different: he did this to cun- 
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tiiuie a receipt of pnrm, nhe to Icnj^hen her life. 
My (»rientalisni was further interrupted at the 
breaking- up of the company, by seeinj^ two 
inountai neers, recruits for the army, ill-use, without 
any provocation, some Greek lads, who had Keen 
fpiif-tly seated on the steps of the kiosk. One pf 
them, they pushed into the fountain, I had been 
admiring- jio much. When I returned to my 
room, I found another “ Profes«ore di Medicina,” 
(these t[uacks beset me every where, as the figs 
had done at Smyrna,) waiting to pay his com¬ 
pliments. This, however, was a man of some 
note ; no less a personage than the Milanese 
doctor, formally Neapolitan consul of Scio, where 
I had heard facts of him, a tithe of which in his 
own country would have sent him to the gallf>ws. 
Finding his character at Smyrna too well known, 
and that comj)etitors in his line of business were 
numerous, and creditors troublesome, he had re¬ 
tired to reap laurels, in the shaj)e of sequins, to 
this inland town—to poison the Turks of Mag¬ 
nesia, instead of those of Ismir. To me he was 
profuse of his services and his flattery. I wanted 
not the one, and I despised the other; but as he 
was living in the same khan, in the room* but oMe 
next to mine, I could not get rid of him. 

1 staid at Mt^esia five days, examining the 
town and its neighbourhood, and I may presume,- 

A A 0 . 
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perhaps, to beg the reader’s attention a quarter 
of an hour, to a short sketch of tlie most interest¬ 
ing objects and scenes I observed there. 

Besides eighteen wemjidsy* some with one 
minaret, and some with no minaret at all. Mag¬ 
nesia contains two stijitely imperial mosques, 
which might bear comparison with many of the 
privileged foundations of Stambool. The mosques 
of Smyrna are, like every thing in that town, 
rather paltrj'. I had not before seen a respectable 
building of the sort, and was much struck with 
these at Magnesia. Nor is the style of building, 
though remote from the models we cherish, and 
our ideas of art, by any means destitute of charms. 
Bold walls, pierced with many small windows, 
and terminating generally in a semicircle; a 
portico, with ancient columns, and a group of 
cupolas, that detach, or mass curiously, as you 
change your position, may afford pleasure, parti¬ 
cularly when flanked, as here, by magnificent 
trees—the plane and the cypress. And then 
there is the light, towering minaret, (which 1 
would rank among the most beautiful, the most 
poetic of art’s creations,) so slender, it seems it 
should vibi»te in the breeze ; so Jofty, it carries 
our eye along its tapering point, heavenward. 
Our pretty, slender steeples in England are heavy 

• * The common mosqiu’s arc thus called. 
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and vulg'ar compared with the Turkish minarets.* 
In the square before each of the imperial mosques 
at Magnesia, I observed a beautiful marble foun¬ 
tain, composed of the material of some ancient, 
and probably more beautiful work of art. * On 
two sides of the square, were cloisters and cdls 
for the abode of the religious and the poor, but 
they seemed deserted. I visited a Medressd, or 
'I'urkish college, attached to the larger of the two. 
It is built much like a monastery, or my khan, 
just described ; but, of course, infinitely less than 
the latter. I saw one large hall, in an angle of 
the building, furnished with elegant embroidered 
solas, (much the worse for wear,) a marble kible, 
and a sort of jmljiit made of wood. There was 
some prettily stained glass in the windows; and a 
fine Eg}'ptian matting covered the floor. This ap- 
partmi'iit was used for examinations, and other 
important ceremonies. The rooms occupied by 
tlie professors, were dark and dirty. 

I was usliered into these hallowed recesses of 
the churi'h and law, by two young Turks ; but 
before I finished my examination, I was sur¬ 
rounded by the whole college; by about fifty 
scions of the Osmanli family, in all the'pride .of 
turbans and yellow boots. They were noisy and 
frolicsome, but extremely civil, and, what pleased 

* liii}>crial inos(]ucs have never less thiui two of these miiui- 
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me as much, very inquisitive. They asked me 
about England—whether all the people there 
lived in beliks *—about Franguestan in general. 
My translated replies, and my patience (their ci¬ 
vility merited it) in showing th^ every thing 1 
wore, and every thing I had in my pockets, 
gained their sifFeetions ; and one of them, a hand¬ 
some youth, with a budding moustache, said it 
was really a pity I was not a moslemin. 

I saw the books over which these youths, 
(vivacious, and possessed of natural talent,) were 
wasting years of their lives. They were chiefly 
the Koran and its interminable commentaries, 
the Haddies and the Mnezzman ;t the only work 
on profane science, that I observed, was a small 
Turkish geography. Most of these manuscripts 
were prettily written, and some few of them 
ingeniously illuminated. On enquiring what were 
the hours generally devoted to study, I learned 
that my young friends ran little risk of falling 
martyrs to over application. 

When they had showed me every tiling about 
the Medress^, they would have taken me into the 

* Belik. Turkish for a great ship, or indeed for any sliij> 
beion^ng to flic goreminent. In its moat extended 8ens<‘, 
belik may signify any species of government property. Ghemli 
is the copunon Turkish word for ship; a uerciiant vessel is 
called bazaargan~ffhemlisi. 

' -1- Thf 'n^Ijfddsfs are a eullectiou of Muhunict’s proverbs, and 
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mosque; but it was one of the canonical hours, 
and many Turk^ were there. They took me 
instead into the room of an old Chodgea, or pre¬ 
ceptor, who had the hospitality to regret that 
the Kumazann prevented his offering a chibook 
and coffee. After a long visit, I took my leave, 
full of gratitude and astonishment at the kind¬ 
ness I had received. 

One morning, as I was wandering through the 
streets of the town, my steps were arrested by a 
loud droning noise that issued from a low dark 
house. This was a hcltool. The door was open, 
and 1 entered. At the head of the room sat an 
old Kmir, with a long wand or stick in his hand, 
and round its sides, all squatted on their heels, 
wore som« twenty or thirty little urchins, with 
ragged books, or pieces of paper in their hands. 
They were all reading aloud—all at once, pro¬ 
ducing with their twanging voices a most sin¬ 
gular brouillamini —a chorus, monotonous, loud, 
and indistinct, not much unlike a pond of bull- 
fr<»g3 in the neighbouring marebes. It must have 
been utterly impossible for the Chodgea to dis¬ 
tinguish in the confusion of voices, whd read 
well, or who read amiss j all he could do, was to 
keep up the quantum of noise, which he did by 
solemnly tapping each relapsing chorister by a 
blow on the head with his long stick; aud it was 
lutighable beyond measure, tt> hear the little 
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rugues reply to this application, by pitching in, 
far above the general key, and conning their 
lessons with one eye on the book, and the other 
on the Dominie’s green turban. 

AH my observations were not of this pleasing, 
ludicrous nature. On crossing a square, I saw a 
green flag displayed, and got rudely hustled from 
one side to the other, called every opprobrious 
name in the Turkish vocabulary, and threatened 
with the flourishing of arms by a bairak of savages, 
who were just arrived, on their way from the in¬ 
terior to the Dardanelles and the coast of Troy. 
A short time after, I saw one of these fellows in 
the bazaar, quarrelling with a vender of chibooks, 
a Turk. The mountaineer waxed furious in an 
instant; he nearly cut off the head ot^ the poor 
chibookjif who, sitting on his heels on the board 
in the front of his shop, seemed to have no idea 
tliat the discussion was to come to such an end. 
On my part, I could not have conceived that a 
blow from a yataghan, that seemed dealt without 
any extraordinary exertion, could have produced 
such a ghastly wound: it had literally half-severed 
the poor fellow’s head from his body, and seemed 
to have cut through the clavicula. The ruffian 
was seized and bound instantly by the Turks in 
the bazaar; ^ut during my' stay, I did not. hear 
of the e:itecution he merited. 
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The same evening I witnessed another rather 
tragical scene, b^t in this a zebeck was the 
snfFerer.* As one of these barbarians was squat¬ 
ting down to smoke his pipe, a crazy pistol in his 
girdle went off, and lodged its ball in his Tiip. 
He was brought limping, by some of his comrades, 
to the shop of the Smymiote doctor, where I 
happened to be at the time. Tlie “ professore” 
of medicine and surgery coolly made him pull off 
his short cotton drawers, the only clothing to the 
nether man 1 ever saw these fellows wear, and 
began groping and probing in such a manner 
as to make the Turk howl with pain. Finding 
that he could not extract the ball, he told the 
man to have patience, to go and lie quiet all 
night; he would make him up a salve to anoint 
the wound, and in the'morning he would take out 
the ball. The salve was made up from some 
gallipots in the window, containing God knows 
what, but (and here the patience and forbear¬ 
ance of the violent Turks astonished me) he 
would not deliver it unless he was first paid three 
piastres (about a shilling.) The wounded man 
had no money, and his companions had only a 
few paras. They promised they would pay to¬ 
morrow, when they were to receive money from 

• Zebeck signifies mountaineer, but the word was applied 
generally to the Asiatic levies. • • 
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their BimhashL* The doctor would not give 
them credit for an hour. Thje suffering wretch 
saw the medicine, that he at least thought would 
ease his pains, in the grasp of the mercenary, 
unsympathizing Ghiaour—^if he and his compa¬ 
nions, barbarians as they were, had cut the doc¬ 
tor’s throat aiid taken it, 1 should hardly have been 
surprised. They did no such thing-^they con¬ 
fined themselves to humble entreaty, and when 
the wounded man saw the Christian inflexible, 
he absolutely took his yataghan, and gave it into 
his hands as security for payment. I could not 
help asking the Signor Professor, whether he did 
not apprehend the violence of the Turks for such 
hard dealing. “ O no,” said he, ** I am the 
Hekimbashi (chief doctor) of the town ; I serve 
the governor j and besides, the Turks can’t do 
without us—they are always respectful to doc¬ 
tors—a doctor may do what he likes I If I were 
not to act in this manner, I should have my shop 
emptied in a day, and not get a para for my 
medicines.” Later in the evening, as I was 
smoking my chibook at the khan, with the old 
Milanese doctor by my side, the Smyrniote made 

* Bimbashi, literally the head of a thousand; but the title is 
given to the commander or colonel of any n^mcnt, however far 
il may be from “ a thousand strong." 
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liis appearance on a sudden. The wounded 
Turk, suffering extremely, had sent his comrades 
to tell him, that if he would go and extract the 
ball, he should have twenty piastres in the morn¬ 
ing. Diffident, for once, of his own ability, he 

consulted the more consummate talent of the 

« 

Milanese, and at last proposed that the latter 
should perform the simple operation, and that 
they should divide the spoils. “ f^eniipiastre” 
said the Milanese, “ <? troppo poco” —“ But if 
they offer twenty, they may give thirty, forty, on 
hard squeezing,” said the Smyrniote. “ JS un 
operazioncino di ottanta pia^trey per lo tneno” 
said the Milanese reflecting. The Smyrniote 
rejoined, the-t perhaps they might extract as much 
as fifty piastres, and that, by speaking to the 
Mutzellim, he could ensure payment from the 
bimbashi. The two learned brothers went away 
together. I soon saw the Milanese return to the 
khan. Even he had not withdrawn the ball— 
he had made incisions; I think he smd he had 
introduced a seton: on the morrow he was to 
extract the lead, and they were to receive, on 
delivery of the same, the sum of fifty piastres. 
“ Ventidnque piastre ciascheduno—venti cinque 
piastre—non d tanto male” said he, rubbing his 
hands. I was amused, delighted, to hear next 
morning that the impatient Turk, by rolling and 
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tumbling about in the night, had thrown the ball 
near the orifice of the wound, that one of his 
companions had drawn it out with a pair of 
mashd,* and that they refused to give an asper to 
the Ghiaours, sticking to the letter of the bond, 
that they were only to pay on receipt of the ball 
from their hohds. Had they extracted it ?—^No. 
The Milanese consolo-medico was highly in¬ 
censed : he called the Turks faithless dogs, and 
blamed his own obliging temper and good-nature 
for letting him be led away by a green-horn, 
(the Smymiote,) “cAe conosceva la chh'urgin, 
come il mo hastone —e chi non sapeva dove la 
lingua latina, stava di cam /" 

I should mention, as an important occurrence, 
that this evening, in addition to the tale-teller in 
the kiosk, we had in a room in the khan a phan¬ 
tasmagoric representation-—(something between 
the French “ ombres chinoises” and our Punch 
and Judy,)—the only approach to the Drama I 
ever saw in Turkey. This was, if possible, more 
disgusting than the stories—it was suddenly in¬ 
terrupted. A number of chiaottshes made their 
appearance, and ordered the ingenious artist, in 
the name of the governor, to pack up his appa¬ 
ratus and decaj^p. At such an imperative inti- 

. * Small iron tongs the Turks use to light their pipes. 
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mation, the dramatis personae were at once flung- 
into the bag, and. the aidmiring spectators sepa¬ 
rated. 

Either out of a delicate regard for the morals 
of the faithful, or, what was more probable, from 
an apprehension of riots, should these attroupe- 
inem be permitted at a time of eicitement like 
the present, and when so many of the wild moun¬ 
taineers were in the town, the following morn¬ 
ing the Mutzellim despatched the public crier* 
to the bazaars and the corners of the streets, 
to give solemn notice that thenceforth both 
public tale-telling and puppet-shows were pro¬ 
hibited. 

I saw a good deal of the bairaks, or irregular 
levies,—more than was agreeable; they were 
the wildest and most insolent Turks I had yet 
come in contact with. Some of them were finely 
limbed and athletic; but these qualities were by 
no means general; on the contrary, many of 
them were ugly, ill-made scarecrows. Their 
dress was strikingly savage : a huge conical hat 
without rims, worn a little on onq side, with a 
thick turban, (red stripes on a yellow ground,) 
equipped their heads. They wore a loose short 

* This office exists in all Tuikish towns, and is one of con¬ 
siderable imiWTtance. 
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jacket without any collar, (for a Turk must ex¬ 
pose his neck,) and scanty drawers of a most 
indecorous cut; their legs, from considerably 
above their knees to the papooshes, were bare. 
They had all thick girdles, made of the same 
common shawl material, and mostly of the same 
pattern as their turbans. In these girdles were 
stuck, just in front, producing an unsightly pro¬ 
tuberance, sheathed yataghans, and one, two, 
three, or four pistols, as Ibeir opulence might 
be. I saw two bairaks march; one half of the 
men or more were without muskets ; the whole 
were wretchedly equipped, with arms of their 
own procuring; and as each man consults his 
own taste and the strength of his finances, or 
produces some heir-loom that has been in his 
family for ages, the variety in this important 
department will be readily conceived. Some 
have tremendously long guns, some short guns, 
and many, as 1 have said, no guns at all. Bayo¬ 
nets are unknown to them; the fire-arms, bad 
in quality, are rarely kept in good repair, which, 
added to the l^adness of the powder, throws the 
chances against gun or pistol ever going off at 
the first attempt. As the bairaks were leaving 
Magnesia, I saw a fellow pull the trigger of his 
pistol three times, and it did not go off at last; 
and I have seen elsewhere many such instances. 
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The military spirit of Asia Minor, at the time 
1 am speaking of,, was evidently at a low ebb. 
These fellows, such as they were, had not been 
raised without difficulty; they were no longer 
men to rush at the raising of a green standard, 
and to follow it where the representative of the 
prophet list, without misgiving oi* calculations 
for their own subsistence, or that of their wives 
and children they were to leave behind.* The 
notorious Hatti-sheriff, which the sultan, perhaps 
for his own safety, never intended to have the 
effect that Russia foresaw in it, had, in fact, 
been a dead letter, inasmuch as it did nothing in 
telling the Moslemins (who are always and ha¬ 
bitually armed) to arm, and it could not make 
them enrol*and march. To do the latter, ano¬ 
ther and more worldly method was resorted to ; 
the empire was divided’into kasars or districts,t 
and each district was to furnish a certain number 

* Tlic Koran recomnacnfls early marriage. All the Turks 
marry young; it is difficult (unless you descend to children, as 
was chief!}' done for the tactieoes) to find a recruit for the 
army, who is nut hampered with a wife and family. This may 
make them the better soldiers for the defence of their own 
homes, and their immediate neighbourhood; but it must unfit 
them for long and distant campaigns. 

The calculation made at Constantinople, on paper, stood 
thus:—2,400 Kasars in the whole Empire, (European and 
Asiatic Turkey,) each to furnish 300 men, and 600 in case of 
extremities. * ' 
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of men, enlisting them with an advance of hard 
cash, and assurance for the support of their fami¬ 
lies. The bounty-money had varied j but I 
heard that in many cases it had been as high as 
two hundred piastres per man, the half of which, 
as a ratio, must have been severely felt by the 
impoverished’ country. With the exception of 
the Hazzaps, the Seyraens, the Musselandins,* in 
the service of different pashas, and the retainers 
of the Ayans or feudatory chiefs, who enjoy, like 
our ancient knights, certain territories on condi¬ 
tion of military service when called on, the mass 
of the irregular infantry who have taken the field 
since the banning of the present M'^ar with 
Russia, have been raised in this manner. 

The landholders and wealthier ‘•classes of 
Turks in the districts I visited, seemed generally 
discontented, I might almost say disaffected; 
and I was astonished at the freedom with which 
they expressed their opinions on the measures &f 
the sultan. I had a long conversation with an 
effendi at Pergamus, and another with a Turkish 
gentleman at Magnesia, who agreed in stating 
that the country was already oppressed beyond 

bearing. • And what is all this for ?” said one 
•> 

* These three classes were formerly united under tlie name 
of Serratkulis, or frontier troops; but they have not existed for 
} oars, except as occasional enrolments of pashas. 
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of them, “ for what are we obliged to keep in¬ 
creasing the bufdens of the people, while they 
are becoming every day less and less able to bear 
even what they have hitherto bonle ? for what, 
but for the new expensive whims of the sflltan, 
and for his obstinacy. Anadoli has been drained 
of money, and thinned of men, (ft vast number 
of whom have died of want without ever seeing 
an enemy,) to reconquer Greece, which is no¬ 
thing to us in Asia, as we never did, and never 
sImU, derive any betiefit from it; and now we 
are about to have a war with you Franks to 
finish our ruin! ” All this boded ill of the suc¬ 
cess of the a])proaching conflict; but the attack 
aroused the indignant lion in the Turks, and the 
inconceivable mismanagement of the Russian 
campaign allowed them time to recover their 
spMit§> The voice of despondency was, how¬ 
ever, that of truth; for I ever}'where found 
evidence that the distress of the country was not 
exaggerated. 

During my stay in the Carasman-Oglu-khan 
at Magnesia, I witnessed the sale of a Greek 
female captive. It was the first time I ever saw 
a human being made an- object of traffic, like a 
beast of burden; and I should in vain* attempt 
to describe the effect the revolting exhibition had 
on me, attended as it was with circumstsyices qf 
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peculiar interest. The auction had begun in a 
room of the khan, near the one I occupied, 
Tfhen the young- man who accompanied me, in¬ 
formed me of the business that was transacting. 
I thought of the young woman who had so 
much interested me on my journey from Kir- 
kagatch, and fan to the sale-room, fully expect¬ 
ing it was she. It was not. It was a little girl, 
much younger, who haid been taken six years 
before, when a child, at the sacking of Scio. She 
might now be about thirteen or fourteen, the 
age of womanhood in these countries; and her 
possessor had chosen the moment favourable to 
an advantageous disposal. It was disgusting, it 
was horrible to see this helpless innocent, in the 
midst of a crowd of Turks, who were handling 
her and twisting her about as horse-jockeys are 
wont to do with a young colt. They were al¬ 
most without an exception, old men, yet-. 

But I dare not describe the particulars of the 
scene, and haste to its conclusion. Her face 
was pretty, her form graceful, faultless; her 
owner declared her temper to be good, and that 
nothing but his poverty prevented him from 
keeping her for his own use; and after long 
haggling, she was knocked down to one of the 
party for three thousand piastres.* The grey- 
* At (Sip time this was written (March 1828) the Tarhirii 
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beard went away gloating at his weeping pur¬ 
chase ; and the vender congratulated himself on 
having made a good sale. The old Milanesa 
doctor, who had been conspicuous in all the 
transaction, and had carried his investigation 
even closer than the Turks, (whom he assured 
of the soundness and value of the* object,) whis¬ 
pered in my ear, as the sale closed, an observa¬ 
tion which made me shudder. A short time 
after, I saw the Turk leaving town, with the 
Greek girl mounted on » hors.o before him. He 
was the agha of some town or village in the 
neighbourhood. 

In wandering through Magnesia, I met ano¬ 
ther man in the Frank dress, another doctor, an 
Italian, I.was told, exiled from his o^vn country 
in consequence of political party. Tlie reader 
may suppose I had had enough of doctors; nor 
had my experience always tended to prove that 
those who lay claim to our sympathies as mar¬ 
tyrs in the cause of liberty, must necessarily be 
honourable and deserving men. But the person 
who now addressed me with anxious pleasure, 
(a fine tall man, with an open, handsome coun¬ 
tenance, and apparently about forty* years of 

pia.strc was worth about four-pence English; it has now (Au-» 
gust 1829) fallen to three-pence.—^Tlius rapid is the financial 
decline of the Ottoman Empire. • . 


n H 0 . 
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age,) had certainly the manners and language of 
a gentleman, and, perhaps, I was more suscep- 
"tible than usual, to qualities of which I had seen 
no specimens for some days. He told me was a 
Neapolitan, a native of Foggia, a considerable 
town in Apulia, which I had frequently visited 

with an Italian friend, the Prince D’l-. In 

the course of conversation, other causes of sym¬ 
pathy were elicited j the poor exile was delighted, 
and to prolong the interview, which took place 
literally in the “ market-place,” he kindly inviteil 
me to his wnile tugurio. On our way, he en¬ 
quired where I was lodged. “ At the khan ! 
what, without a bed’ or a blanket! my dear sir, 
why did you not come direct to my home ?” said 
this warm-hearted Italian, forgetting tliat at my 
arrival at Magnesia I had not the honour to 
know there was such a person in existence. 
Now, however, he insisted I shoidd instantly 
take up my quarters with him. His manners 
pleased me: the prospect of changing a straw 
mat for a bed, and of ridding myself of the Mi¬ 
lanese, was not to be despised. I sent my young 
man to the khan for my portmanteau and cloak, 
and walked home with my new ftiend. The 
Neapolitan doctor* occupied a little wooden tene¬ 
ment at the edge of the town. He was not 
a)one. „He introduced me to a countryman, an 
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old comrade, the partner in his misfortunes and 
exile, formerly pn officer in the “ Regina,” a 
Neapolitan regiment of cavalry, who was equally 
delighted to see me, and to hear that T made 
several long residences at Naples. 

We spent a delightful evening, talking of ^the 
beautiful ])ortion of Italy, the distant land of 
their birth, and where I also had passed many 
happy days, and had several dear friends. In 
the society of Naples, it turned out, that I had 
been intimately acquainted Avith the colonel of 
the cavalry officer, and had often met an uncle 
of the doctor’s, a respectable old provincial gen¬ 
tleman. I had left Naj)les only eleven months 
before the date of our interview; they had re¬ 
ceived ncrletter, had seen no person thence for 
more than three years. All my news was to 
them of fresh date: my conversation was a trea¬ 
sure, and I certainly never remember to have 
talked so much at a sitting as this night, with 
these poor Italians, in a hut on the banks of the 
Hermus. 

Signor Raffaele Basilice, a surgeon in the 

army, and Signor-Pierar, the cavalry officer, 

had fled from their country after the (Overthrow 
of the short-lived Neapolitan constitution, by the 
defeat of General Guglielmo Pepe at Rieti. 
They repaired to Spain, where their .services 
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were readily accepted by the Constitutionalists, 
and where they rarely received pay, and were 
Objected to many miseries. The constitution of 
Spain, though it survived its offspring of Naples, 
was not endowed with longevity; at its death 
the, Neapolitans became again fugitives, and this 
time they fled* to the coast of Barbary. They 
passed some months at Tunis, living on the fruits 
of what practice the doctor could obtain among 
the Moors. Disgusted with that vile nest, of 
which the doctor gave an amusing account, they 
had come on to Smyrna, and finding the practice 
of that place engrossed by a swarm of soi-disant 
doctors, they had lately removed to the less fre¬ 
quented city of Magnesia: to bury themselves 
in a truly Asiatic solitude, where thfe sight of 
any European must be a great rarity. Basilice, 
as a surgeon and doctor, could at least live, in 
any part of the east; and he supported, and had 
supported ever since they left Spain, his more 
destitute companion. They lived together like 
brothers, or rather, as brothers should live, 
having every thing in common. Their affection, 

« their devotion to each other, was touching in 
the extreme. With very limited means, they had 
. contrived to keep up the exteriors of gentility, 
for they were both well dressed, and cleanly in 
their linen and persons; a remark that may ap- 
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pear trifling to the reader in England, but which 
was important enough to strike me, in the midst 
of tarnished finery-and dirty gauze shirts. 

Misfortune, besides ** acquainting man with 
strange bedfellows,” sometimes acquaints* him 
with strange arts: it had taught Basilice and 
Pierar to cook a good dinner. We had some 
dishes dressed in a Christian-like fashion, some 
tolerable wine, and tlien our chibooks. The 
j»oor fellows made me up a good clean bed, 
which was a luxury indeed, alter sleeping three 
nights on a dirty mat. The next morning, after 
an excellent breakfast of coffee and cream, and 
fresh caimac, they had the kindness to prepare 
for me, I proposed to depart on my journey; 
but they pressed me so earnestly to stay Avith 
them two, three, or four days, that I agreed to 
pass that day and night at Magnesia. 

The whole morning I spent with the doctor 
in visiting his patients. I had thus an opportu¬ 
nity of seeing in succession the interior of the 
houses of Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and Jews; 
some strange domiciles, and some stranger people. 
1 observed some very pretty Jewesses (they made 
no scruple to unmuffle their faces within doors) 
dressed in a quaint and truly eastern costume, 
which has probably suffered little change since 
the days of good king Solomon. As we were 
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passing by the door of a Turkish hovel, a poor 
woman rushed out with a sick child, and wildly 
•thrust it into the doctor’s hands. He examined 
the poor creature, who seemed in a very bad 
condition, gave some advice, and told the woman 
to send to his house for some medicines. The 
mother had kept her searclung eye fixed on the 
doctor; and when he returned the infant, she 
said in a tone of intense anxiety—of a mother’s 
alFection for her offspring, “ Hekim, will he die ? 
O! tell me, Hekim, will he die ?” Poor Basilice 
was obliged to refer her to Allah, for a decision 
beyond his science, but flattered her with ho})e ; 
on which she blest him, and blest the mother 
who bore him. 

My friend’s practice in this way may be sup¬ 
posed not very })rofitable,' but his heart was of 
tenderer stuff than that. of the Smyrniote or 
Milanese ; he could hardly refuse a little advice, 
and even some trifling drugs to a suffering fellow- 
creature. “ And then,” said he, “ these poor 
creatures generally find some way of showing 
their gratitude, either by little presents of game, 
or fowls, or some other eatable; or by rendering 
occasionally personal services, which is much the 
same to us ^ money.” He spoke rather favour¬ 
ably of the general character of the poor Turks, 
when not worked upon by fanaticism, and their 
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insane hatred of the Greeks. Of the wealthier 
and luxurious classes, and of the Turks in power, 
he spoke by no means so favourably. He ended* 
his account by an observation I had often made 
myself. “ The worst of a Turk is, yqu Sever 

can be sure of him one moment after the other: 

• 

his changes from the most perfect tranquillity to 
excess of fury are so sudden. E sempre un 
Hone die dorme, (he is always a sleeping lion,) 
and you know not when he may rouse himself.” 

I had already taken some long walks over 
j)arts of the steep Mount Sipylus, at whose feet 
Magnesia is situated, and which offers to the 
landscape painter, the lover of Alpine scenery, 
the geologist and botanist, a vast and almost 
untouchedrmine of treasures. But in the after¬ 
noon »thq Neapolitan' exiles conducted me to a 
spot of matchless beauty. This is a narrow, 
ascending valley, to the west of Magnesia, which 
penetrates far into the bowels of the mysterious 
mountain, winding round cliffs of granite and 
btisalt of sublime altitude. A clear, brawling 
stream, the sides of which are richly fringed with 
poplars and willows, runs through it from the 
mountain, whose lower ledges are covered with 
magnificent planes, oaks, and other trees: whilst 
higher up rises the dark pine, mixed with nu¬ 
merous and varied shrubs, among which the 
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arbutus-andrachne is most conspicuous. There 
are two picturesque villag-es nestled in this valley; 
'■there are several little mills, and high up, an airy 
Swiss-like bridge, close to which is a Turkish 
coffeb-hquse, on a green platform, surrounded by 
rich plane trees—a spot to smoke a quiet chibook, 
and to think dneself in paradise. 

The view from the castle hill, which is a lofty, 
rugged mass, thro-wn out by the Sipylus, is vast 
but not interesting. The plain traversed by the 
Hermus, with swamps and pastures and wilds, is 
much like that of Pergamus and the Caicus, but 
broader. The castle resembles that of Smyrna, 
being an extensive ruin, with masses of walls 
standing tolerably perfect here and there. The 
Turks have for centuries abandoned“the place, 
which might easily be made a very strong hohl, 
as artillery could hardly be dragged up the pre¬ 
cipices, or over the cliffe of the Sipylus that com¬ 
mands it, nor would that stark mountain well 
allow guns to be placed in battery. A good 
portion of the materials of the castle have been, 
as usual, carried away by modern builders. 
Some Turks who were at work in a pit, convert¬ 
ing marble into Ume, were rather abusive: whe¬ 
ther from the' general belief that 1 was looking 
for treasures, or from a suspicion that I was going 
to take the castle, I know not. 
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My pocket-compass proved the accuracy of 
Chishull’s statement of the magnetic qualities of 
these mountains. In several plac^ in my ascent, * 
I found the needle affected, seeing it tremble and 
vary from the pole; but on the summit of* the 
castle hill to the west, on producii^ it, it pointed 
due east in the direction of a dark mass of rock, 
which on examination, offered nothing to distin¬ 
guish it from the general appearance- of the 
Sipylus; and rather lower down, behind the 
castle, in the deep narrow hollow which sepa¬ 
rates the castle hill from the Sipylus, on placing 
it on a flat stone, the needle wavered, and stood 
in succession at nearly every point of the com- 
jiass, and this suddenly, as if by jerks, being any 
t-hing now eather than an emblem of constancy.* 
Chishiill tried the experiment with a ship’s oom- 
pass at the top of the castle hill, “ and there,” he 
continues, “ we had the satisfaction to see it point 
to different quarters, as we placed it upon differ¬ 
ent stones, and quickly after entirely to lose its 


* “The mountains about Magnesia were anciently famous 
for the production of the load-stone: though indeed it is dis})a- 
raged by Pliny, and accounted less attractive than that of other 
places. However, tliis (Magnesia) was probably the city from 
whence, as Lucretius says, tliat stone took the name of magnet; 
as from the whole country of Lydia, (m which Magnesia is 
sitvafed,) the touch-stone likewise was called Lapis Lydins.”— 
VhishnlVs Travels in Turkey. 
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whole virtue; two effects which are natural to 
the ma^etic needle, when injured by the near¬ 
ness of other bodies impregnated with the sanie 
quality.” 

Mr. Arundell, I see, mentions in his “ Visit to 
the Seven Churches,” that on ascending the castle 
hill of M^iesia, with a compass, he in most 
places remarked no sensible difference iu the 
pointing of the needle; “ but in one place, when 
placed on a large rock, about half way up the 
hill, it was visibly and considerably affected, 
though not in the degree mentioned by Chishull.” 
As, however, Mr. Arundell was deterred by a 
day “ unfavourable for a distant view,” from 
reaching the top of the hill, and seems to have 
returned mid-way, this statement d«es not im¬ 
pugn the correctness of the older traveller. 
Even at the summit I found, at different places, 
that the needle was scarcely affected at all; the 
curious influence depending naturally on the 
position of rocks more or less impregnated by 
the mysterious fluid, and whether there be mm- 
tral substances between them and the compass. 

I detected, the day before my visit to the castle- 
hill, the varying of my • pocket-compass, in a 
chasm of Mount Sipylus to the east of Magnesia, 
not far from a colossal statue which 1 shall pre¬ 
sently describe, as it lays on my road to Sardes. 
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There, however, the needle was not affected to 
such a degree as on the hill of the Acropolis. It 
was returning from this excursion to the statue* 
that I was well nigh suffering the death of Saint 
Ste]>hen, at the hands of the Turks, witiiouF the 
])rov(tcation either of saintship, or offence on my 
part. I was riding quietly in at th*e east end of 
the town with my companion, about an hour 
after sunset, when on a sudden a number of boys 
that had posted themselves on a bank by the 
road side, set up an hurrah, and pelted us with 
stones. I hoped to escape the stones, some of 
which seemed large, by bending over my horse’s 
neck ; but one struck the horse on the head, and 
made him rear in such a manner, that he was 
near falling* over upon me. The next moment a 
heavy stone hit me oiiTlie hand, and produced a 
numbness which caused me to drop the bridle. 
The poor horse already frightened, and trem¬ 
bling under me, bolted along the road. It was 
the best thing he could do, for he brought me 
within the town in a moment, and then stopped 
quietly at his stable door before I could recover 
my reins. My guide scampered after me. He 
had been more fortunate than I, for ho stone had 
struck him. 

The perpetrators of this unprovoked assault 
were boys, as I have mentioned. 1 never «aw an 
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instance of the sort but once in a man ;* yet a 
stripling’s stone may kill a giant, and it would be 

* This was at Constantinople, in August, (1828,) and 
during my serious illness. I had packed up my light baggage 
forPfinces’ Islands in the Sea of Marmora, and had descended 
with three friends and my servant, to the water-side, to embark 
for Prinkipo. To our great surprise, the Turks of the cancel- 
leria, or jjolice office, opposed my embarking for a place only 
twelve miles from Constantinople, as I was not furnished with 
a teskere, ,orI passport from the hey. Unfortudately the hey 
was over at Stamhool, and Mr. S-, the English commis¬ 

sary, was at his country-house at Thcrapia. My kind friend, 

Mr. E. Z-, threw away a deal of ai'gument and persuasion, 

and choice Turkish, on the obdurate men in office. I had 
crawled down from Pera with extreme difficulty: I was not in a 
state to re-ascend the hill;—^my health required an immediate 
change of air —I was well known to the be\'. But they were 
inflexible and supercilious, and the audience was ended by a 
fainting lit which overcame me, and which had (^cn induced as 
much by mortification and anger, gs by the heat of the crowded 
room, or the fatigue I had undergone. Wlieii I recovered, I 
found myself in the shady interior of a Greek baccal’s shop, 
surrounded by tubs of salted fish and caviar. I was conveyed 
thence in a boat to Tophana, where Davidc procured a pack- 
horse to carry me up the steep “ infidel hill.” I was slowly 
crossing the open square of Tophana, in the front of the Topji 
or artillery barracks, with my friends by my side, when a 
sturdy savage took up a large stone and threw it at me. The 
stone struck me under the heart, and had it not been for my 
old servant, I should have fallen. Wishing to avoid again 
oflering so- good a mark, I alighted. Several peaceful Turks, 
who saw the brutal deed, expressed their disapprobation, but 
no one followed the offender, who retired behind some houses 
at the edge of the square. A number of good-natured Turkish 
\romen frowded round me, giving a voluble course to their 
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poor consolation ^o know you were sent out of 
the world in a capricious freak of a young Os- 
nianli’s fun. 

Of the fine red-stained glass described by 
Chishull, as existing in his time in two of the 
imperial mosques, I saw a great quantity in dif¬ 
ferent houses of Greeks as well as Turks, and at 
Pergamus, as well as at ‘Magnesia; but like Mr. 
Arundell, I could not ascertain the existence of 
any manufactory of the sort. In several windows 
I saw pieces of stained glass of bright and varied 
hues, worked up to capricious yet tasteful pat¬ 
terns ; but 1 never saw any flower-work or reli¬ 
gious inscriptions thus done, as Chishull found at 
this place. 

At Magnesia I met another member of the 
great Carasman-Oglu ■family, leading the life of a 
private individual, but occupying a fine house, at 
the eastern side of the town, erected by the mag- 


blame of Uie unprovoked barbarity, and to their compassiwi for 
the state in wliiuh they saw me. Indeed, than my appearance 
at die time, nothing could lie furUier from exciting hostile 
feelings, for, from the disease and remedies I had suffered, 
I looked like a ghost, or one who was speedily to become 
such. 

1 abstained from inserting this instance of manly assault in 
my first edition, from an apprehension of tiring the reader with 
a too frequent recurrence to sufferings and annoyances merely 
personal. 
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nificent old Ayan, the host oif ^nastasius, which 
from its extraordinary elevation and vastness, 
merits the name of a palace. This is by far the 
best house I ever saw in Asia Minor: the best 
house, perhaps, I ever saw in Turkey, 
even including the capital. Though chiefly built 
of wood, it • is not destitute of grandeur: the 
walls are painted green and white, and some of 
the trellised windows are gilt, or otherwise gaily 
ornamented. The whole, in the Italian pnlazzo 
style, stands on the sides of a quadrangular car- 
tile or open court, of spacious dimensions. In 
this court I found three beautiful horses ready 
saddled, and four fine strong greyhounds in leash, 
and carefully protected from the cool air of the 
morning, by body wrappers, as is practised by us. 
The lord of the mansion was going to enjoy 
the pleasure of coursing-r-a pastime by the bye, 
much resorted to by the Turks of Asia Minor. 
The flat valleys of the Hermus and Caicus, 
except where occasionally interrupted by swamjis, 
are* well adapted to the qiort. The dogs I have 
seen in these districts are rather larger, and not so 
delicately formed as our beautiiul English breed 
of greyhounds} they are rather rough-haired, 
have thicke? ears and tails, and do not show by 
any means the high blood ours do. To judge 
from halving seen them run two or three times, I 
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sliuuld say they,were not so fleet as oiir dogs, 
but stronger and capable of more work. They 
are generally dark coloured, and frequently quit» 
black, but I saw two at Casabar of a delicate 
cream colour. I offered the Turk they belonged 
to a high price for one of them, but he would not 
sell it. The best breeds of the Turkish grey¬ 
hounds come from Angora, a place which seems 
always to "have been celebrated for dogs, •cats, and 
goats. 

A well-dressed Turk, a sort of major-domo, 
or upper servant, very civilly conducted me 
through the mansion, omitting, of course, the 
only apartment I should have been curious to 
see—the harem. 

A Turkish house, even of superior order, 
offers, as I have already explained, but little for 
description. There were many vast and stately 
rooms, much like that of the pasha of Scio, and 
with the same lack of furniture, containing 
nothing but ranges of low sofas, a mat, or a 
carpet, and some of them were even devoid of 
these. One hall, however, with an open gallery, 
was rather striking; the sofas were covered 
with fine blue cloth, prettily fringed j the carpet 
was magnificent in size, colour, and design, and 
apparently from the Persian looms, which far 
exceed those of Turkey. The roof, in tessellated 
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wood, was richly painted and, gilded en Ara- 
hesqite, and the walls or wainscots were adorned 
yith fragments of landscapes, tlie works of a 
modem Greek pencil, in fresco; which, poor 
as they .were, were more agreeable than the 
eternal black, puzzling scrawls of devout Arabic, 
generally the only pictorifd decoration of Turk¬ 
ish apartments. Besides this hall, 1 was pleased 
with a long, wide, and open corridbr or gal¬ 
lery, which could be wholly or partially closed 
by broad wooden blinds, all painted in a lively 
green colour. This delightfiil lounge (for it 
commanded a fine view) was also furnished 
here and there with low'broad sofas; as a Turkish 
gentleman, if he be not on horseback, must 
be seated cross-legged, and at his easa. Indeed, 
a stranger, from never Seeing these dignified 
persons on their legs, might be induced to doubt 
whether they were not cripples in those valuable 
members. A silence like that of the grave 
reigned throughout the mansion. 

The stable is the proper portion of the pre¬ 
mises whereby to judge of the magnificence 
of a great Turk. That of Carasman Oglu, 
was immense: it was long and lofty and well 
paved, and contained stalls, I should think, for a 
hundred horses; but these, save five, were all 
pmpty^ The horses were, as customary, tethered 
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by the leg, haviijg their head and neck at per¬ 
fect liberty; and this appears to me a better 
mode than our own. They were handsome^ 
creatures, about fourteen hands high, which the 
horses of Asia Minor* rarely exceed; But I 

remarked the usual bad taste of the Turks in the 

• 

favourite steed, which was pampered and fattened 
to a degree that besides being unsightly, must 
have rendered him unfit for any exercise, save a 
short caracole. But this is the Turk’s taste in 
horses, as well as women; he admires a rotun¬ 
dity in both. 

I was comfortable with my hosts, the poor 
Italian exiles, and my situation and connexion 
with the doctor gave me such good opportunities 


* I have sometimes, but rarely, seen horses in Asia Minor, 
in which the Arabian cross was very apparent. I never saw a 
thoroiigli blood-horse; but such, according to the able tra¬ 
veller, Macdonald Kinneir, are to be met wi*^!! in a remote 
province" near Ooscat in the plains of Cappadocia, and they 
may be descended from the breed wliich was so much admired 
by the Roiflans.” 

The common horse of Anatolia, is however a fine creature, 
and though spirited, and always entire, is remarkably good 
tempered and free from vice. He is not to be called a strong 
horse. I never met with one that would go through such a 
day’s work os I have often perfonned with an English or Cala¬ 
brian poney. 

I have mentioned in a preceding chapter, how they are 
injured by the bitting and tours-de-force of the Turks^ 

c c 2 
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for observing the people and tl|e country, that I 
could willingly have staid a week longer. Other 
'Considerations of some weight interfered. On 
the third day after meeting those kind men 1 
hired three horses, and a Turkish mridji, and 
left Magnesia about three o’clock in the after¬ 
noon for Casabar, on my way to the ruins t)f 
Sardes. The doctor and his companion insisted 
on seeing me safely out of the town, dnd on my 
road; they accompanied me about two miles: 
and when we parted, with warm and mutual 
expressions of good will, they begged again, if 
ever I should return to Naples, that 1 would 
call on some relatives (among whom was a sister) 
and some particular friends, and tell them I had 
seen them, and how they were living*among the 
Turks. Tears stood in thfe poor fellows’ eyes as 
I shook hands with them for the last time, and 
rode on my solitary journey.* 

I have said nothing of the population of Miig- 
nesia. All travellers have acknowledged the 


* The cavaliy officer, who with a good deal of real feeling, 
mixed a little of that pedantry and fondness for classical allu¬ 
sion, which distinguishes his counbyinen, said, as I was pack¬ 
ing my poiptmanteau, “ Voi partite Don Carlo, e mi lasciate in 
mezzo, ai harhart! Qui, come Ovidio, nel suo esiglio al Ponto!” 

. The parallel was an ambitious one. I did not ask whether he 
was a poet; but what Italian of any education is there, but, at 
spme per^ or other of his life, has sacrificed to the muses ? 
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difficulty, the lAipossibility, of ascertaining this 
important point correctly in Turkey, where no 
registers are kept; no census taken. An a|C 
proviination I made from the calculation of the 
number of houses by the Smyrniote or Hekim- 
bashi, and by my more intelligent friend the 
Neapolitan, would make the whole population 
of the to^Fn amount to above thirty-three thou¬ 
sand, composed of twenty-thousand Turks, nine 
thousand Greeks, three thousand Armenians, 
and more than one thousand Jews. I cannot 
answer for the correctness of this, but from the 
extent of the town, the size of the crowded 
bazaars, the number mosques and churches,* 
I should scarcely think it exaggerated, though it 
may differ Vrom the account of a traveller who 
preceded me but by one year, and who leaving a 
blank for the number of Turkish houses, evi¬ 
dently underrates the rest, when he states that 
there are only eight hundred Greek, one hun¬ 
dred and fifty Armenian, and about one hundred 

* Tlierc are twenty, or perhaps more mosques, two Arme¬ 
nian churches, one Greek, (a lai^e and decent building,) and 
two Synagogues. On visiting the Greek church early on 
Sunday morning, I observed, as I had done at Smynia and 
elsewherc, that the women are separate from the men, in galle¬ 
ries, and even concealed from their view by lattices, like those' 
used in the conventual churches of the Catholics, to screen the 
nuns from the profane eye. 
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Jewish houses. Whatever maj^ be the precise 
number, Magnesia in extent and population, is 
*mlowed to be one of the most considerable cities 
(after Smyrna) in this portion of Asia Minor. 
The Greek population suffered severely in 1821 
and 1822. 

a 

It was the “ pleasant residence of Magnesia” 
that, at the age of forty, one of the greatest of 
the Turkish sovereigns, Morad or Amurath the 
Second, the father of Mahomet, conqueror of 
Constantinople, when tired or disgusted* with 
the fatigues and vanities of earthly power and 
ambition, chose for his retreat after his abdica¬ 
tion in favour of his son. A philosophic abdica¬ 
tion, and a philosophic retreat; though, according 
to Gibbon, debased by an alloy of superstition, 
as he retired to the society of dervishes, and 
“ submitted to fast and pray, and turn round in 
endless rotation, with the fanatics who mistook 
the giddiness of the head for the illumination of 
the spirit.” 

The antithesis is good; the lord of nations 
become a dancing dervish!—but, with deference 
to Gibbon, it may be «|oubted whether the sultan 
ever psrtbok^in their giddy exercises otherwise 
. than as a spectator, as many of his successors 
have done. Whatever was the life he led, it 
seems iu no way to have affected his .martial 
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spirit and talentjf, for wben the youth of his son 
Mahomet was threatened by the Christian lea^e, 
headed by the enthusiastic Ladislaus, the heroic 
Huniades, and the astucious Cardinal Julian, 
Amurath rushed from the Asiatic sqlitude of 
Magnesia to the field of Varna, and annihilated 
the invading hosts.* Nor had thfe monotony of 

* This was the second expedition of Ladislaus, dung of Po¬ 
land and Hungary, against the Turks, whose European capital 
was not yet at Constantinople, hut at Adrianople. In his first 
campaign, he attempted to penetrate into Thrace, by the upper 
part of the Balkan moimtaius; he reached Sophia, the capital 
of Bulgaria, but was deterred crossing the mountains by the 
approach of winter, and the aspect of their natmal and artificial 
defences. Tlie plan of the second campaign was different. 
Ladislaus was to march along the shores of the Black Sea ; it 
w<as calculated that the precipitous ends of the Balkan, might 
be turned by tlic narrow spids intervening between their basis 
and the sea, and tliat generally space would be afforded to cover 
tlic flunks of his army, with the usual Scythian fortification of 
waggons. Tlic straits of the Hellespont and the Bosphorus 
were to be defended against the Turks by Christian allies, and 
the Greek Emperor might support the operations by a v^orous 
sortie against Mahomet, from Constantinople. 

On arriving at the sea-shore at Varna, with the ru^d 
Haemus or Balkan before him, (h^ difficulties of his future 
route might have brought the impetuous Ladislaus to a stand; 
but his allies had fiiiled him. The Genoese ships, commanded 
by the Pope’s nephew, had betrayed the passage* of the Dar- 
(iMelles, and the Greek Emperor, instead of co-operaHhg with 
a military force, was overawed or bribed by the Turks to ahan^ 
don to them the narrow Bosphorus. Ladislaus then proposed 
to retreat. The activity of Amurath at the head of ,axty Uyau- 
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retirement and the restrictions (of private life, 
lost their charms by experience, as they are Avont 
‘to do, on such characters as his; the business of 
victory over, he again renounced the throne, 
and hastcgied back to Magnesia; and if he was 
again recalled to assume the reins of government 
by an “ unanimous divan,” that trembled before 
the turbulent Janissaries, and if he at^last died 
on the throne, it was reluctantly, and regretting 
his quiet home and devout circle of Anatolia; 
thus offering perhaps the only instance of a so¬ 
vereign’s having, “ after the trial of empire and 
solitude, repeated his preference of a private 
life,” and that, with unlimited freedom of 
choice—for the power, the life, and death of his 
son, were every moment in his hands." 

One of the two grand mosques of Magnesia 
I have mentioned, was erected and endowed by 
Amurath, and the other by cme of his wives or 

sand men, rendered this impracticable; all that remained for 
the Christian Prince was to die like a hero. This he did, and 
his death may partially extenuate his imprudence, and the 
more weighty sin of perjury*; for after his first brilliant expedi¬ 
tion on Sophia, he had solemnly sworn, in the name of Jesus, 
to a ten years’ truce with the.Turks. 

The conqueror of the field of Varna gave a proof of mag¬ 
nanimity, (rare in a* Turk,) if it be true, that ho ordcitd a 
'•column, with an inscription honourable to the young Hungarian 
monarch, to be erected on the spot where he had fallen fighting 
lika a lion., 
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by his mother. jHe built besides two palaces, 
and laid out a spacious garden; and those mate¬ 
rial objects, together with the tombs of his wive# 
and children, some of whom seem to have ex¬ 
pired during his residence here, may hav« contri¬ 
buted to strengthen his attachment to Magnesia. 
I found the latter edifices in the same state as 
described ^by Chandler. “ Their remains are 
some pieces of wall, with several large and 
stately cypress trees; and near them is a neat 
mausoleum witli a dome, over the tombs of his 
Avives and children, in number twenty-two, of 
(lifferent sizes, disposed in three rows, all plain 
and of stone.” 



CHAPTER XIV. 


Journey from Magnesia to Sardes—Road to the Foot of Mount 
Sipylus-vColossal Statue of Cybele—Grand 'Eastern Ter¬ 
mination of Mount Sipylus—Plain and Rivers near Casabar— 
Arrivdl and Lodging at Casabar—Curious Supper—A Slave— 
Fire at the Khan—^Plain of the Hermus—^Turks Coursing— 
Tumuli and Villages near the Road—^March of a Tribe of 
Turcomans—^Riuns of the ancient City of Sardes—^Accosted 
by two Dervishes—^The Temple of Cybele—^The Acropolis— 
Alarming Incident—View from the Acropohs—^Land Tor¬ 
toise—^Homeric Supper—^Night spent in a Tent witli tlie 
Turcomans. 

On leaving Magnesia, my road lay in an easterly 
direction, along the foot of Mount Sipylus, from 
which rush numerous cold, chrystal streams, 
which give great beauty to the scene, and furnish 
a number of Turkish fountains, placed at regular 
distances, whilst their united waters, at that 
season, formed a ple^nt and copious streamlet, 
that flowed in a stony bed to the left of the road. 
After».a Iittle,more than an hour’s ride, y® came 
to a small Turkish coffee-house, or shed, situated 
on the high bank of the streamlet. Immediately 
above tliis coffee-house, is the gigantic figure cut 
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in the mountain*4 side, which I have alluded to 
in the preceding chapter: you see the stark' clifF, 
marked with the impress of the human forna^ 
from a considerable distance, as you approach by 
the Magnesian road, or across the plain of the 
Hermus. Opposite to the coflFee-house, Mount 
Sipylus is indented, though not deeply, and the 
statue is op the left side of the chasm, about two 
hundred feet from the level of the road. The 
rock is excavated into a niche, which encloses 
the statue that rises in bold relief from the rock; 
the figure is sedent in the attitude in which Cybele 
is generally represented; the Sipylus was in a 
particular manner sacred to this goddess; and 
the pine, her favourite tree, grows on the moun¬ 
tain, high above its head. The position, whence 
she seems to look, as from a lofty throne, over 
the vast plain, is admirably chosen as a seat of 
supremacy; and it seems to me certain, that this 
is the figure of Cybele, or Cybebe, although 
Chishull, the only traveller I am acquainted with 
who has observed it, with his mind full of the 
idea of Niobe, which equally attaches to the 
mountain, wished to realize the poetical fiction, 
and 1 b see in it the proud, the impibTjg^ and 
cruelly punished mother.* I contrived to mea-, 


* Chandler, who was equally anxious to detect the figure, 
or the type of “ Niobe turned to stone,” did not di&over tBis 
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sure the statue by climbing up I the rock at the 
risk of breaking my own neck. It is about 
Twenty-eight feet high; it distinctly retains the 

human form, but the face has been obliterated 

« _ 

more by Turkish violence than by time, (for the 
rock is hard and seems capable of eternal endu¬ 
rance,) and there are no signs left of hands or 
of feet. The whole may be described iji the brief 
terms applied by Doctor Chandler to the statue 
of Cybele at the island of Scio, as “ hewn out of 
the mountain, rude, indistinct, and of the most 
remote antiquity.”* 

At a short distance beyond the statue of 
Cybele, the Sipylus terminates in an abru})t, 

figure, although he passed under it, and taxed his fancy to find 
Niohc elsewhere. “The phantom,” says he, “inuy he defined 
an eflect of a certain portion of lidht and shade, on a part of 
Sipylus, perceivable at a particular point of view.” This, it must 
be allowed, is vague enough, and he continues : “The traveller 
who shall visit Magnesia after tliis information, is requested to 
observe carefully a steep and remarkable cliff about a mile from 
the town; varjdng his distance, while the sun and shade, which 
come gradually on, pass over it:—I have reason to behove he 
will sec Niobe.” I must confess, that though somewhat of an 
adept in finding “whales’^in clouds, and Turks and tmhans in 
the fire, I could not, even with the ingenious doctor’s informa¬ 
tion in my^hand, shape the cliff described, into any resemblance 
of th»«h'iman form; and I was favoured by alternate sun and 
shade, and varied my distance, point of view, and position, until 
my companion might have thought me practising the evolutions 
of the whirling Dervishes, all to no purpose. 

*’* See description of Scio, Chapter VIII. 
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stupendous preapice, “ composed of a naked 
massy stone, ana rising perpendicularly almost a 
furlong high.”* Near this spot there are some 
long, narrow holes in the rocks, at the mouth of 
which I heard the mountain streams, dashing and 
roaring within, in sublime discord; and at the 
mountain’s foot, the gathering waters form*a 
spacious limpid pool, with some pretty little 
weedy isl(?ts in the midst. I saw some ancient 
remains, probably of tombs, in the mountain’s 
side, and under the transparent waters I could 
see masses of building composed of small, flat 
bricks. My imagination would have been de¬ 
lighted by a flight to the most remote ages, and 
to have supposed that here were the traces of 
Sipylus, tli^ city of Tantalus, but my experience 
and the evidence of any senses, made me refer 
what I saw, to a much more recent period, per¬ 
haps to the time of the Roman Empire.t 

From this very romantic termination of Mount 
Sipylus we struck across the plain E. S. E. in the 
direction of Durguthli, or Casabar. The plain 
was verdant and delightful,* but few habitations, 
and rare signs of confined cultivation, were to be 

* Chisbnll. 

f This lake, or pool, is however, in all probability, the an¬ 
cient Lake Sale; and here was the site of the ancient city of 
Sipylus that was swalh)we<l up by an earthquake. 
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seen. We journeyed on in sil^ce, and met not 
a soi;l until about six o’clock, when we came to 
^nother solitary coffee-house, where we dis¬ 
mounted. The evening Ramazann gun soon 
fired,’ and my suridji instantly lit his pipe, and 
procured us the refreshment of some coffee; 
but, before this, as the sun was setting, he 
performed his ablutions at a fountain adjoining 
the coffee-house, and using his saddle-cloth as a 
prie-Dieu, he offered up his devotions in the pre¬ 
scribed form. I was always much pleased with 
these practices, which, particularly in solitary 
places, are touching and picturesque; and I gene¬ 
rally found that, among the lower Turks, those 
were the best that were regular in their devo¬ 
tions. I congratulated myself on haying a good 
fellow with me, but this time I was mistaken. 
Soon after leaving the coffee-house we crossed a 
considerable river, at least such it was at that 
season, called Nymphi, which may have been the 
Crios mentioned by Pliny. It was now dark; 
the plain we were traversing was wilder than 
that we had passed, and there were frequent 
swamps, into one of which my drogoman con¬ 
trived tOiride, but the illuminated minarets dis- 
closeZT'the town of Casabar before us, and 
cheered us on our way.* 

* During the Ramazaan, it is customary, at the approach of 
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At seven o’clojfe vve passed a broad channel, 
in part sandy andf in part stony; the water was 
not deep in any part at the time, but its broad 
bare bed, afforded evidence of the correctness of 
Chislnill’s statement, that “ in the winter season, 
it conveys no inconsiderable current into the 
Hermus.” In another half hoiu: we entered the 
town of Casabar, which we found gay and ani¬ 
mated, with the bazaars and all the shops lit up 
as I have described Pergamus on a festive night of 
Ramazann. The khan our suridji conducted us to, 
was detestable. The Smyrniote doctor of Magnesia 
had given me a letter to a friend of his, an Arme¬ 
nian of the town, who would not fail to give, or to 
procure me a good supper and a good night’s 
lodging. Ld3spatched my companion with my bil¬ 
let ; he soon returned in a great passion ; “ The 
thick-headedbrute,”sai^he, “read the letter, pulled 
his mustachoes, and told me we might find very 
good accommodation at another khan in the 
town.” Thanking the Armenian for his hospi¬ 
tality, I again mounted and rode to the khan he 
had designated. It was worse than the one we 
had stopped at. The best room it afforded had 
two large gaping windows, without a. pane of 
glass, or (the common substitute for glaSsJ any 

night, to suspend little lamps in the galleries of the minarets, 
or on the domes of the mosques. The effect is very^retty. * 
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bladdero or oiled paper, and t|ie windows were 
furnished with shutters that belied their name, 
^or they Would not shut at all. Tlie boards of 
the floor were burnt and dotted like a cribbage- 
board, by the falling cinders of the pipes of the 
indolent Turks, who had spread their mats in 
tliis caravanserai during the course of, heaven 
knows, how many years. Jt was with great dif¬ 
ficulty that I procured a straw mat 'io cover a 
portion of the fllthy room, and to serve as our 
bed. None of the low Turkish stools were dis¬ 
engaged, but my portmanteau, or valise, was 
easily convertible into a seat. 

The important business of securing quarters, 
such as they were, being settled, the next thing 
was to procure something for supper.; but here 
again my young man was unfortunate; the hour 
was rather late; all the kibabjis in the bazaars 
had already disposed of their savoury edibles to 
the hungry children of the prophet, and had not 
a morsel left for two equally hungry ghiaours. 
He could get nothing but some hlialm, a detest¬ 
able Turkish sweeteneat. We then tried the 
“ unfaithful,” but it was Lent with the Greeks ; 
and they, observe their fasts so scrupulously, that 
they“E5d notking at hand but some black olives 
' and some yaourt.* And on bread, olives, and 

* One of the very munerous Eastern preparations of milk. 
The Turks think so highly of yaourt, that they give it a celestial 
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yaourt, assisted ’^ith some drams of rakie, mixed 
with water, (for ^ we could get no wine,) we 
made our meal as best we could, sitting cro^- 
legged on the mat, with our provisions on pieces 
of paper, and in small clay cups, spread, bdtween 
our knees. I have hitherto neglected to men¬ 
tion, as a circumstance of very little interest to 
the reader, that sevMul times in the course of 
this journey I was obliged to fast, or to put up 
with very short supplies. 

Zja 1828, the Ramazaiin, ^hich, in the course 
of the-Inhai'' procession, falls at every possible 
season of'year, coincided with the Greek 
Lent. From the Turks I could get nothing to 
eat or to drink from sunrise to sunset; and the 
Greeks cotnd give me nothing but bread, caviare, 
olives, and grass. For so rigid is their observance 
of their long Lent, and of their ever-recurring 
fast-days, that they will not even eat fish, on 
which, with many other things forbidden to the 
Greeks, the most devout of Catholics do not 
hesitate to banquet.* 

origin, affirming that the patriarch Abraham was taught how to 
luahc it hy an angel, or, with a still prettier fiction, that a winged 
messenger from heaven presented a pot of it (the ^rst seen on 
earth) to Hagar, as she was fainting in die wildemessT ft is an 
agreeable species of sour curds, very refi'eshing after a journey. • 
* The Greeks are hound to observe a hundred and nmety- 
live days of rigid fast in the year. The food, cousuned dimiig 
VOL. 1. D D 
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After supper, a slate of the* khan, a Greek, 
and formerly a peasant of Scio, furnished our 
pipes, and brought us some good strong coffee 
without sugar. This fellow was young, well 
made,'and robust; but his countenance was false 
and scowling to a degree that affected me un¬ 
pleasantly. He was as dissimilar as possible to 
his easy, good-natured ctpu^iyman, and wore the 
aspect of‘one meditating treachery and revenge; 
but slavery and ill usage, acting perhaps on a 
stubborn spirit, might have well worked the 
change. He begged me to use my influence 
among the charitable Franks of Smyrna, to raise 
a sum to purchase his liberation. A small sum 
he said, would be taken, for he had contrived to 
do little work, and to render himself as useless 
to his present masters as h man well could be. 
He proposed that I should, buy his liberty myself, 
and that he would in gratitude follow me to the 

more than half of the year, is heating and unwholesome; and 
though dispensations are granted to the sick, there arc many 
who suffer severely iu health from the privations of their diet. 

There are ninety-one cl^se feasts annually prescribed by th<! 
church, and each town or district has several feasts of its own 
that am religiously observed. It may be mentioned, however, 
as a proof of the improvement of the Greeks, that they begin 
somewhat to emancipate themselves from the yoke of thLs inju- 
•dicious alternation of starvation and idleness. Tire more re¬ 
spectable classes, indeed, have for a long time paid little atten¬ 
tion to first or feast. 
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ends of the worjd. But charity for the Greeks 
was at the moment by no iheans vivacious at 
Smyrna, and I had never seen an unfortuna^ 
fellow-creature for whom I felt less interest thai 
for tliis man. My companion asked liim,* why 
at such a short distance in the interior, he 4*^ 
not attem})t to escape to Smyrna, wTiere he mighi 
easily get on board and leave the country 
He said he had made the attempt, had been ar 
rested on the road, and returned to his masters, 
who had treated him with extreme severity. 

The best plan after that of having recourse tc 
European chsirity, seemed to him to be to tun 
Turk, as the renouncing of his Christian faith, 
if it did not ])rocure him his immediate manti. 
mission, nftfst ensure his liberation at the end ol 
the seventh year of his captivity.* 

When he had finished his trifling services, he 
sat himself do%vn with a familiarity J could well 
have dispensed with, on the mat opposite me, 
and his large, black, scowling eye seemed to 
peruse my condition, dress, and the not very va¬ 
luable articles of the arts of Christendom that 

* The faithful are advised, if not ordered, in the Koran, to 
manumit their slaves after seven years’ servitude; buy;hig, like 
many other good precepts of the prophet, w more gencndly 
remarked “ ui the breach than in the observancebut I believe 
it is considered as binding, if the slave he or become a 
mnselman. 
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I had with me, with malignant^ envy. He wae 
prying and inquisitive. When, he learned that 1 
was going to the ruins of Sardes, he said, “ Aye! 
to look for treasures 1 you Franks can do as you 
choose.”, 

,If our supper had been bad, both the pipes 
and coffee were good; and it is surprising how 
these common eastern Fc^Miices refresh and en¬ 
liven solitary travellers. I was not, however, 
sufficiently fatigued to enable me to drop easily 
to sleep on my hard, greasy mat, which I shared 
with my drogoman. 

On observing the marks produced by the cin¬ 
ders falling from the pipes, (marks with which, 
as I have already mentioned, the floor was 
covered,) I had been wondering hoW the khan 
could have so long escaped being burned down. 
The accident whose non-occurrence had surpri8e<l 
me, was well nigh taking place that very even¬ 
ing. At about eleven o’clock we were roused 
by the cry of “ fire.” A drowsy devidji, in the 
room next to ours, had fallen asleep while his 
atesh was red hot: the cinder had dropped on a 
congenial part of the floor, saturated with oil 
and grease. , A hole was soon burned through 
the planks, and part of the fire dropping in tin; 
room below, had fortunately roused a katerdji, 
udio gave the alarm. A rush was made at once 
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by the attendar^ts and lodgers in the khan; for 
these Turks alwjiys sleep wilh their clothes on. 
The room-door, which was not secured within, 
was throw^ open, and thel’e we saw a strapping 
devidji fast asleep, although the boards were 
burning at no greater distance from him than 
the length of a short pipe-stick.* There, as he 
lay snoring like aai*d[^hant, it really seemed 
a pity to disturb him. When at length aroused, 
he rubbed his eyes, cried out, “ Allah,” and 
snatching up the ragged mat, his bed, doubled it, 
and clapped it over the burning floor. This, 
with the contents of a few earthen water-jars, 
subdued the flames, which had only made a hole 
of about the circumference of the crown of one’s 
hat, and* had done no further mischief. The 
Turks went away ’to their respective rooms, 
muttering “ Mashallah, yok! yokl” and the 
devidji laid himself down again to sleep as if 
nothing had happened. 

I was on horseback the following morning 
at an early hour, glad to leave my uncomfortable 
khan. Outside of the town I passed some bare 
rocks, at the foot of some inconsiderable heights 
to the right of the road. On the ridge' gf pne of 
these hills, at about half an hour’s ride from the 
town of Casabar, is situated a considerable Turk¬ 
ish village, called Ishmaelja. After somewhat 
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more than an hour, we passed another village to 
the left, called Oorganlieu. The plain, naturally 
milwt luxuriant, was little cultivated; hut I found 
the repetition of the same extensive, level cham¬ 
paigns covered with gay green sward, richly 
enamelled with beautiful little tulips, and other 
wild flowers of the most brilliant and varied dies 
that I have described inrtijjirt^lain of the'Caicus. 
But here'I found the stailMy asphodel, or day- 
lily, offering its broad, purely white bosom to 
the sun’s rays, and scenting the air from afar, 
much more frequently than in the contiguous 
valley. 

As we rode on, a party of Turkish horsemen, 
following greyhounds, struck across the plain. 
Tlie sight was pleasing and animatlttg: there 
were, apparently, some effendis among them, and 
their loose, ample, and gaudily-coloured robes 
flowing behind them, and the action and speed 
of the horses, and the glittering of their inlaid 
bridles and saddles, and embroidered saddle¬ 
cloths, produced a charming effect. I had not 
partaken of the pleasure of coursing for many 
a day, and the sight set my imagination on dis¬ 
tant exquraions to England and elsewhere.* My 

* The last time I had coursed was in the - south of Italy, iu 
the vast Apulian plain that opens to the Adriatic sea, between 
the* city ofBarletta and Mount Garganus. One of our runs 
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spirits rose to syeh a degree, that I forgot I was 
bestriding a miserable hack, oh a broad and loose 
Tatar-saddle. I urged my Rozinante to spee^i; 
and galloping over the wide and level carpet, 
exjierienced a portion of that pleasure which the 
Mameluke described to Chateaubriand, as awak¬ 
ening rapture whenever he found himself alone 
in the desert;—a.j^hflEOal’e I have never failed to 
revel in, every time’^Sat, well mounte’d, I have 
had to traverse a wild moor or an extensive soli¬ 
tary plain. 

The exuberance of my spirits and my rapid 
motion were soon checked by the angry voice of 
my Turk, who bawled in the rear, “ Slowly, 
slowly there: in the name of the Devil, do you 
mean to kill my horse ?” I drew my reins. As 
we advanced I saw in the plain a number of 
round hillocks, the same observed by Chishull 
on this road, and which, as he adds, ** from their , 
number, figure, and situation, in so level a 
country, appear plainly to be artificial.” From 
their disposition and closeness to each other, 1 
was led to conclude that these tumuli were cer¬ 
tainly ancient burying-places. 

lay along die rirer Aufidus, and across the field of Gimme, the 
scene of Hannibal’s greatest victory over the Romans. The 
town of Cannae has entirely disappeared; the plain around it is 
a solitary sheep-walk; but die peasantry still show the field of 
battle, and call it “ II cauipo di saiignc.” 
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After riding about four hours^ we stopped at 
a londy Turkish coffee-house on the road side, 
where, not without difficulty, I procured a piece 
of dry bread and a few eggSj which my drogoman 
was olbliged • to fry himself over some embers 
without the door, the Turks keeping at a dis¬ 
tance, and affecting great'care that their nostrils 
should not inhale the rerfill^lden odours, whicli, 
according to the strict ISliter of the law, might 
deprive them of the merits of a whole day’s 
Ramazann fast. I here gave some advice, which 
was all I had to give, (for unfortunately I had 
no drug with me except a little opium,) to a 
poor wretch, who was huddled over a pan of 
charcoal, within the coffee-house, suffering under 
the access of an intermitting fever, which he had 
caught the preceding summer.* Not far from 
the coffee-house was a detached and humble 
mosque, and by its side stood a blasted tree: on 
the roof of the house of Allah was one large 

* The Turks in these parts, take every man with a bat for 
an Hekim, or doctor, \yherever I went, applications were 
made to me: it was in vain protesting 1 was no doctor. Some¬ 
times I was surronnded by the halt and blind, as if 1 could 
work miracles, and was more than once dragged to the exhi¬ 
bition *of luathsodie sores and diseases. The name of Hekim 
.is, however, an excellent mm de guerre to travel with : it in¬ 
sures one respect and hospitality. I have serious thoughts of 
tjujlifying,myself, by the purchase of an English medicine 
chest, ere I repeat my wanderings in the East. 
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stork’s nest, and^another on the topmost branches 
of the naked tree: in each ’nest was a dong- 
necked stork, that bent its head as if saluting 
as I passed: their consorts were pacing the ad¬ 
jacent field, with grave and measured steps. 

On leaving the coffee-house, we almost imti^e- 
diately waded through a .clear but fallow stream 
that crossed our reats^j :By this stream there rise 
some tall pleasant poplar trees; a short distance 
to the right of the road is a village called 
Achmet-lieu, consisting of sixty houses, of which 
one half are Turkish, the other Greek; and a 
smaller village, called Bariclc, is situated about 
the same distance to the left of the road. 

We had met but two or three solitary travel¬ 
lers since'^e had left Casabar; but shortly after 
crossing the stream we encountered a long ca¬ 
ravan of Turcomans,' who were changing their 
pastures and place of encampment. A numerous 
herd of small but fine cattle, driven and kept to 
the road by some young men on horseback, with 
long spears in their hands, formed the van of the 
pastoral march; then came ‘several hardy-looking 
patriarchs with bronzed faces and flowing beards, 
^mounted on gfood active horses; they'were fol¬ 
lowed by their wives and families. Some of the 
women, whose faces were scarcely veiled at alf, 
were elevated on the backs of camels, and others 
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rode astride on horseback j the elder of tlieir 
childven rode bshihd them, but the young ones 
Mjpre bestowed in panniers slung over the camels’ 
or horses’ backs. A string of camels, loaded 
with Ithet dqrk, thick covering, and the frame¬ 
work of their tents, that folds up something like 
an umbrella, with their household utensils and 
other property, came women and chil¬ 

dren ; and the rear of thiS’^arch was brought up 
by a flock of sheep and goats, tended by some 
long-legged, active striplings. We met this pri¬ 
mitive assemblage where the road was narrow, 
being confined by rude rocks to the right, and 
by a hollow, in which ran a stream, to our left; 
in passing, I several times jostled against them, 
but they were all good-natured and*Courteous; 
the men laid their hands to their breasts, and 
gave us the Turkish salutation to travellers, re¬ 
commending us to Allah, and wishing that our 
journey might be happy; the women did not 
attempt to muffle up their faces, but returned 
my gaze with a stare of astonishment. They 
were not handsome, their cheek-bones were high, 
and their whole face hard-favoured;, but they 
had larg'h g^elle-like eyes, long lashes, and, 
several of them could pretend to the cherished 
charm of the imited eye-brow. They also greeted 
us <08 we< passed, and the children behind them. 
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and the young oftes, poking out their heads from 
the panniers like kangaroos from the poiKh of 
their dam, hailed us with a chirping laugh. 

The rough hill of the Acropolis of Sardes, 
with the inconsiderable and ra|hdly dis^ppfearing 
ruins on its ridge, was now before us, and we 
saw beyond it, looking to the east,' the lofty and 
irregidar summits ^joj^Mount Tmolus covered 
Avitli deep snow. On 'the sixth hour of our 
journey, or about eleven o’clock, we reached the 
desolate city. Tliis, in the time of its greatness 
and prosperity, was the very hour at which its 
streets and public places would be crowded—the 
irXr/Osca ayopa when the voice of public or of 
private affairs resounded through the busy town. 
We saw not a living creature. Such a contrast, 
though trite enough as a feature of composition 
or rhetoric, is still awfully impressive, when pre¬ 
senting itself, as it must, in spots like these. We 
passed a stream, so shallow that its water did 
not coyer our horses* hoofs, and which I could 
not imagine at the moment, to have any thing to 
do with the golden and far-famed Pactolus. 

The objects with which I began my survey of 
what remains of Sardes, were the walls of the 
vast chamber situated to the west of the Acro¬ 
polis and a few paces to the left of the road* 
which wc had followed from Casabay. This 
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chamber, from a hasty measurement, 1 found tn 
be about one huncdred and sixty feet long, and 
fvjrty-three wide; the walls, wMch have been so 
nmch celebrated for the durability of their 
bricks, are more than ten feet thick. Immense 
heaps of fallen stone and brick-work lay at their 
feet; over these I crawled, and entered the spa¬ 
cious chamber by a widbT^|f^..in the wall, which 
may have been an ancient door or window. 
There were several storks’ nests built on the 
tops of the walls of the roofless building. These 
firm-set structures have been honoured by travel¬ 
lers with a variety of denominations. Chishull 
saw in them the house of the rich Crocus, and 
says, that they seem not unworthy of the palace 
of the ancient kings of Lydia. Chandler took 
them to be the Gerusia, a retreat for decayed 
citizens; (a stately alm’s-house;) and not to 
mention the hypotheses of others, Mr. Arundell 
asks, whether they might not have been the 
gymnasium. I too may be pernutted to dissent 
or to doubt, where (as Byron says of the scat¬ 
tered ruins of Rom^) all that can be proved is, 
“ that these are walls.” But the building, both 
in material ^d ip style,- struck me as being very 
similar to the Agios Theologos, and other eccle¬ 
siastical ruins at Pergamus; and I am much in, 
dined to believe it far less ancient than it has 
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been gfenerally imagined to be,—‘in short, that it 

was a Christian church erectdd about the‘same 
» 

period as those in the neighbouring city. T^e 
two ruins that have been recognized as churches, 
near the humble mill of Sardfes, seem to have 
been confined and mean buildings, composted 
chiefly of fragments subtracted from more an¬ 
cient and better woigli^V>they may have risen in 
the middle ages, when''art was utterly* debased, 
and may have sufficed fi)r a decreased and de¬ 
creasing population ; and Christian piety should 
feel flattered in hailing the loftier pile as the 
original metropolitan temple, one of the seven 
churches of Asia, visited and illuminated by the 
direct precepts of the apostles of the Lord. 

A littlg fco the south of this church or palace 
are the ruins of another extensive room, the 
walls of which rest cm arched foundations, and 
are not so well built, and seem less ancient than 
the former edifice. The foundations of other 
walls are found at intervals, for a considerable 
distance. 

As I was riding from^ this spot towards the 
triangular, detached hill of the Acropolis, I was 
arrested by a loud shouting behind me. turned 
my head, and saw two men on horseback gallop¬ 
ing after me. I was alone: the drogoman and 
Turk had gone to dispose of the horses, and. to 
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look for a guide. 1 had no chance, on my jaded 

hack,*of outriding‘my pursuers; I did what was 
better than attempting it; for, as with other 
barbarians, the Turks* courage and violence rise 
in proportion t6 the timidity displayed; — I 
turned round and faced them. On their coming 
up with me, 1 discovered them to be two der¬ 
vishes, with high, feltj augar-loaf hats, thick 
ragged boards, loose dishevelled hair, and torn 
dirty garments. I well knew the mischievous 
nature of these vagabonds, generally a dangerous 
compound of the qualities of knave and mad¬ 
man, and I wished at the moment for the brace 
of pistols I had resigned to my companion as a 
useless incumbrance. There was, however, no 
need of them, for the fellows, with their peculiar 
savage intonation of voice, which is much like a 
shriek, gave me the wayfaring benison, and in 
the name of Allah begged for ten paras apiece. 
1 had none of that “ absolute minimum of the 
infinitely little’* in the way of money about me; 
1 had no paras, but I would fain be quit of the 
ruffianly pretenders fo sanctity, and I gave them 
a rubieh, or three piastre piece. At the sight of 
the tiny‘gold coin, their eyes glistened, they 

stroked their beards, blessed me vehemently, re- 

« 

commended me to Allah, wheeled round, and 
cantered off to the road that leads to Casabar. 
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On the slojje df a hill at the southern end of 
the Acropolis, I tound a small and'half tempo¬ 
rary hamlet, composed of some half dozen hu^s 
built of clay and loose stones, and of a few black 
tents. I here dismounted, and was presently 
surrounded by fresh assailants in the shape of 
large sheep dogs. The quadrupeds however, 
like the dervishes, loo^d fiercer than they were; 
I kept thefta at bay with my whip ; and the wo¬ 
men and children, who seemed the only persons 
then in the hamlet, instead of urging them on 
me, called them away, and pelted them with 
large stones. I was joined by my drogoman, 
who had been unable to find any human being of 
the masculine gender bigger than a ragged little 
boy, find bey shy and timid, declined going away 
from the liabitations Vith us, lest (to translate 
his words- literally) “.we should cut his throat 
and eat him.” This child’s idea of Christian 
atrocity was not very flattering, but it made me 
laugh heartily, as did several other passages of 
his dialogue with nay companion. An old dame, 
hearing the discussion, put her head out of the 
door of one of the hovels; she did not consider 
our appearance so ferocious, and bade the little 
urchin accompany us, and get a good backshish 
(present.) But no; he would not stir. The' 
hopes of reward were thrown away—as he lovgd 
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Allah and the Prophet, and feared Saitan and 
Ghoules, he Vould not g-o with ns. Such lights 
ag^he could have afforded as a guide, would pro¬ 
bably have been of little service, so I consulted 
my books, and we went alone. We walked in 
an easterly direction, along green acclivities, im¬ 
mediately at the foot of the precipitous Acro¬ 
polis, and soon reached' site of the ancient 
theatre, which contains but very slight architec¬ 
tural remains. On the green hills’ side, and 
attached to it, I could just trace the ancient Sta¬ 
dium.* There are several other indications of 
buildings along these pleasant slopes, the roots 
of the Acropolis, but all faint and indistinct. 
At the easterly end of the Acropolis that faces 
the distant and lofty cone of Mount Tmolus, 
which is said to retain ‘the deep snow that 
then covered it, nearly all the year through, 
we descended from the acclivities to the jdain, 
and came immediately to a stream, running in an 
inclining bed N.E. towards the river Hermus.t 

* Mr. Cockerell (see notes to Colonel Leake’s Totxt in Asia 
Minor) gives the dimensions of this very considerable theatre, 
and an architectural description of the temple and odier re¬ 
mains. * 

t 'The* streaSl to the east of the Acropolis, though, a.s I 
> mention, so superior to that at the western extremity, has gene¬ 
rally been called a branch of the Pactolus. We learn from 
Ifcrodotim, that the “ golden river" ran through the Agora of 
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*rhe stream wa^ then about twenty feet broad, 
and about four feet deep, and seemed to j»ie to 
possess a much better right to the title of ri'i^r, 
to the honours of the auriferous Pactolus, than 
the very shallow rivulet at the western extremity 
of Sardes, which has been particularly designated 
by that classical name. The bed of the river 
was very stony, and many of the stones and peb¬ 
bles I picked up were of a dark-brown colour; 
the earthy deposits of the flood were not like what 
I should imagine to be the nature and the colour 
of sands containing the precious metal. In the 
evening, we told a Turk of the place that this 
river had formerly run with gold, and that a great 
king had gathered from it immense riches. He 
shook his Jbt^ar^ with laughter, and told us, that 
though he had been* acquainted with the chai* 
for many years, he had never seen it bring down 
any thing save stones and mud, which it did 
abundantly in the winter season. The waters* 


Sanies, bnt I could discover nothing to show whether the 
market-place was at die east or the west of the Acropolis. The 
course of inferior riveM in countiies so subject to earthquakes 
os tills has been, is capricious: a new channel may have 
been formed, or the smaller may have become the larger one. 

* Chai is the Turkish for water J and they are accmstoiBcd to 
coll small rivers, and even some of their large ones, by this 
name, adding some prefix, as “ brown,” or “ white,” or " gold,” 
or “ coiipcr,” or “ silver,” as die colour of the streain may be. 
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of the Pactolus, whose source is not far off irf 
the si(Jes of Mount Tmolus, to ihe south, behind 
the hill of' the Acropolis, are in some places 
turbid, but more generally clear and limpid, like 

a mountain, stream. On the left bank, and 

« 

under the brow of the steep hill, are the ruins 
of some edifices that appear to have been par¬ 
tially constructed of mas 3 y stones. In tracing 
the river ..for a short distance in its Course to¬ 
wards the Hermus, I saw several other heaps of 
stone and masonry almost covered with the 
earth, and at one spot, these remains were washed 
by the stream, and appeared as if they had been 
part of an ancient quay, or of some work made 
to confine its overflowing.* 

I next retrod my steps, tracing the Pactolus 
towards its source, and entered a deep narrow 
glen that separates the Acropolis of Sardes from 
the adjacent mountaina. In a few minutes 1 left 
the river, and turned to the right, behind the 
Acropolis, which is completely insulated. A 
scramble over a very irregular path, and through 
thickets of myrtle and underwood, broiight me 
in a few minutes to the opjysite end of the 
Acropolk, and in s^ht of the columns of the 
celebrated tdmple of Cybele, situated on a plea- 

* 1 saw no indications of this sort on the western and lesser 
bitinch of ^hc Pactolus. 
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KJint little green,' or esplanade, about a furlong 
to the south of the impending' hill* I repaired 
with eager haste to these columns, and sat myself 
down, in a melancholy mood, on the green sward 
ojiposite to them. Here, inde'ed, the.wotk of 
Turkish destruction had advanced gradually, h,ut 
alas! too rapidly. In I 7 OO, Chishull had ob¬ 
served “ six lofty Ionic columns, all entire, except 
that the capital of one was distorted by*an earth¬ 
quake,” and many other remains were adjoining 
to them. In 17-50, Peysonnel found standing 
three columns with their architraves, a part of 
the cella, and three detached columns. At the 
time of Chandler’s visit in 1765, there were five 
columns erect, and even then, the amiable tra¬ 
veller, in •tearing himself from the spot, made 
the melancholy observation, that “ it is impos¬ 
sible to behold, without deep regret, this imper¬ 
fect remnant of so beautifiil and glorious an 
edifice.” * In 1812, Mr. Cockerell found three 

* Cliamlliir remarks, with a proper feeling of their beauty, 
that, “ the capitals are designed and carved with exquisite taste 
iind skill.” It is curious, however, that so correct an observer, 
should say that “ the s^ts are flutedin fact, " the flutings 
are not continued in 017 of the columns below the capitals,” as 
is correctly observed by 3Vfr. Cockerellj who would dferive from 
that circumstance, a proof that this temple, like that^f Apollo 
Didymeus, was never finished. • 

There is a copy of Dr. Chandler’s travels (the quarto edition) 
in the library of the British Museum, enriched with manuscript 

E E 2 
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standing columns, the truncated portions of foui^ 
others^ and a‘part of the wall of the cella. At 
thp beginning of April 1828, only two columns 
(one of them, with the distorted capital, as de¬ 
scribed by Chishull) and a piece of the shaft of 
another, with its beautiful, but broken caintal, 
sunk in a hole in the earth, met my eye. Of the 
wall of the cella, I could scarcely see a trace. 
This was all that remained of the magnificent 
temple, which had received the homage of re¬ 
mote* and ingenious ages, as one of the most 
magnificent works of Greek art, and whose me¬ 
lancholy ruins had been honoured by the regret 
and reverential admiration of travellers from 
distant lands, and in a special manner, by my 
own enlightened countrymen.! I.indulged si 
sad, but pleasing reverie, in recalling the feelings 
and imaginings of men, yrho pilgrims like my¬ 
self, had visited this remote' waste, and this long 
deserted shrine. I called them before me,—the 


notes by Mr. Revett, an ai'chitect, and one of the conipanions 
of the doctor on his tour. These notes coiTcct many trifliiisf 
mistakes, but what is very odd, the one here alluded to is not 
corrected. 

* Colodlsl Leake is of opinion that this temple is of a duU^ 
a.iterior to the capture of Sardes by Cyrus, B.C. 548. 

f “ The capital appeared to me to surpass any sjiecimen of the 
Ionic I had seen, in perfection of design and execution.” “ The 
ta>nplc wps built of coarse, whitish marble.”—Mr. Cockerell. 
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(iistant, the unknown, and the long since dead,— 
and associated them with the*forlorn pillais, the 
sepulchral mementoes of prostrate beauty ^d 
glory! I heard all their speculations over again, 
and identified my own with thfiirs. xT^e'reader 
luay smile at my enthusiasm, but I have long 
b'.'orl accustomed to indulge in similar trains of 
thought, and have felt the interest of the view 
of St. Peter’s, vast and wonderful as it is, of the 
Colyseum, and of the Capitol of Home, crowded 
Avith great recollections, as they are, increased 
by associating with them the presence and the 
ideas of a Gibbon, a De Stael, and a Byron. 

M\ mind, that had Avandered to I know not 
Avliat distance from this real and material world, 
AVijs recalled by the appearance of a Turk, who 
darted from under the cliffs of the Acropolis, 
and came scouring over the plain, on a long¬ 
tailed horse. As he had a spear in his hand, 
and as he did not draw his reins until close by 
my side, I thought his intentions might be hos¬ 
tile. I did him wrong; he was a Turcoman, a 
member of the small migrtitory tribe, then en¬ 
camped at Sart.* He had been speaking with 
my suridji, and had come curious to seTe the na- 

* The Turkish name for Sardes. It is curious to ohsen't 
how generally the names given hy this people to places, are but 
comiptiuns of the ancient and classical denominatioiis. 
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ture of my occupations. My "pocket<compas», 
the use of which, Ss explained by my drogoman, 
m^de him stare with astonishment, and consider 
it as a wonderful piece of magic; my sketch¬ 
book aiid,pe5jcils,'(wood that could write without 
in^) the slight drawings of the ruins I had 
made, severally excited his wonder, without, 
however, ensuring much of his approbation. 
“ You Franks,” said he, “ are a curious people, 
but, Mashallah! what is the use of all this?” 
The horseman struck one of the columns with 
his spear, and then pointing at the beautiful, but 
fallen capital, he exclaimed, with an agreeable 
smile, “ Tlie old Greeks were strong men, and 
built strong places;—but the Osmanlis are as 
strong as they, and can knock dowir what they 
put up.” I could almost have felt it in my heart 
to knock him down, and tc pound his thick scull 
between some ,of the fragments of the pillars. 
The punishment for his contumely would have 
been too severe, for the fellow, barbarian as he 
was, was inclined to be civil and even hospitable: 
he offered us some yhourt if we would pass by 
his tent, and then rode away to objects of whose 

cui bomf he had a clearer idea, i. e, to his 

• « 

cattle. 

Mr. Cockerell says, that the Turks had thrown 
dojvn thfi columns for the sake of the gold they 
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expected to find in the joints; and Mr. Arundell 
asserts, that the^ had been destro’yed “ for the 
sake of the lead connecting the blocks.” Tljpre 
is no necessity for making the Turks greater 
fools and barbarians than the]^ renJly ,ar8; they 
have mutilated too many beautiful pillars, to en¬ 
tertain the idea that gold, (which,’ like all vulgar 
people, they suppose to exist in mysterious 
places,) IS to be found in their interstices, and 
lead is too cheap to render a small quantity of it 
worth the expeiice and trouble required at their 
unskilful hands, to overthrow these columns. 
Tlie fact is, they have been blown up by gun¬ 
powder, reduced to blodis, and sold at neigh¬ 
bouring towns to masons and cutters of tomb¬ 
stones; &ini as other materials are wanted, the 
two columns which* yet remain will be blasted 
in the same manner ;■ and the traveller who may 
follow my footsteps in a few years, or perhaps a 
few months, or even weeks, will find not a vestige 
of the Sardeian temple of Cybele. 

There seems to me an inconsistency to describe 
this temple, as so often has*been done, as situated 
on the bank of the Pactolus. The smaller or 
western branch of that river, flows af some dis¬ 
tance at the edge of the sloping plain on which 
the temple stands, but in a narrow ditch-like 
bed, not visible from the ruins themselves. «:» 
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From Ae temple, I visitwl the Acropolis, as¬ 
cending' at its' almoM perpendicular back, wliicli 
then towards me, and probaldy at precisely 
the same place by whicbi on the promise of a 
liandsotne, reward; the soldier of Gyrus, (who 
was b^ieging it, after ha^ng defeated Greesus in 
a- great battle,) made the attempt and succeeded. 
As with my young Smymiote, helping each 
other occasionally with hands and shoulders, 1 
toiled, np the steep and crumbling height, 1 
thought that the Persian soldier must have well 
earned the reward,' royal as it might be, particu¬ 
larly on reflecting that a foe might encounter him 
at the top of the precipice, and thrust him head¬ 
long down; a feat that a child’s strength might 
liave performed. 

Indeed, without the disagreeable perspective 
of a repelling enemy, it was not withou? great 
ilifficulty, and some danger, that we gained the 
top, for the earth frequently broke away under 
our feet, and in our hands; and at the upper 
part, (a giddy height!) there was not a shrub, a 
twig, or any projection to hold by. 

My companion, who in the course of our jour¬ 
ney, had, ‘or pretended to have, imbibed a certain 

* A ^ 

degree of taste for antiquarian researches, did 
riot honour this one with his approbation; he 
jiroposod.returning, and taking a more practica- 
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b*le path to the north, or in front of the Acro- 
jjolis; but proud of th^e idea df practically eluci¬ 
dating a portion of ancient history, I \irould i^^t 
listen to this; and he having too much spirit to 
leave me, we went on together; thoygh^wllen we 
reached the elevated and most difficult part; he 
looked very blank, and no doubt h'eartily wished 
himself back to the safer society of the figs and 
bales of Smyrna. At last, covered with dust and 
perspiration, we gained the summit, and this de¬ 
sired spot which we had almost despaired of 
reaching, and wliich was to end all our toils, was, 
indeed, well near terminating my Smymiote’s 
toils and apprehensions for ever. Though the 
sun, early in the season as it was, was scorching 
hot, cold blasts blew at intervals from the snowy 
mountains to the east. With proper circum¬ 
spection, he had foreseen that these chilling 
gusts would be more sepsihly felt at the exposed 
top of the hill, and had retained his mantle. The 
ridge he came to was scarcely broader than a 
camel’s back, and at that point, the northern face 
of the hill declined to a ‘deep hollow below, 
shelving rapidly, and breaking into precipices. 
.Just at that moment, one of those gusts wind 
the mantle was to defend him from, gathered in 
its folds and nearly blew him from the narrow 
ridge. He saved his life by throwing hjmsQif^,on 
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luB face and grasping the ground with his hands. 
Having no cloak, I had passed tke perilous ridge, 
aijd was in safety on a comparatively broad flat. 
The poor fellow’s cry of “ Santa Maria,” chilled 
my bl6od; '<hut on turning round, I saw him in 
safety, crawling towards me on his hands and 
knees; a postdre 1 could hardly get him to leave, 
even when the danger was over. At last he 
rose; his face was ashy pale, and he crossed him¬ 
self with catholic devotion. 

As we walked on he discovered several places 
by which ascent would have been comparatively 
easy, and he could not help remarking, that we 
had been fools for our pains ; but the soldier of 
Cyrus had not mounted by either of them, and 
had I attacked the Acropolis in front I should 
have been anxious for an elucidation of a kindred 
nature, and should probably have followed the 
path scaled by the enterprising officer and troops 
of Antiochus, who surprised the place by climb¬ 
ing up in the hollow on the side of the theatre, 
the identical hollow into which my drogoman so 
narrowly escaped behig precipitated, and which 
must have been a path of equal, if not greater 
difficulty,* than that by which we had ascended. I 
said nothing to him either of Cyrus or Antiochus, 
lor. he might have asked with the common ex¬ 
pressive .. Turkish idiom, “ whose dogs they 
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were,” to suggest ideas so perilous to Christian 
necks. 

On the long steep ridges of the Acropolisjof 
Sardes, we found ample remains of the triple 
wall and fortification which had ^stained so 
many sieges; and, besides these, fragments of 
less ancient walls, built of mixed *materials and 
the spoils of antiquity. In many places the 
earth had* crumbled away, and had fallen with 
the walls it sustained to the toot of the moun¬ 
tain. In other {)laces, the walls rested in part 
on the still tenacious hill, and in part were un¬ 
dermined, and projected over the deep and dark 
hollows, that seemed awaiting their fall. Two 
portions of these fortifications are perilous to 
look at; one is a towe»* towards the south, and 
another, a mass of w411 on the edge of the eastern 
precipice; both seem to tremble, and to be ready 
to slide down the lofty hill’s side. From the 
violence of the winter rains, and from the spongy, 
crumbling nature of the hill, it is certain that in 
process of time the whole will fall—that the 
lofty will be humble—and that the ruins of 
the Acropolis must then be sought for at the 
foot of the mount. Yet on this narrov^ unstable 
base, once stood the royal palace of the Lydians, 
and on its site Alexander the Great contemplated 
the erection of a stately temple and all^ir tp, the 
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Olympian’ Jove.* It was as well (at least as 
as fan as we' are fnterested) that the project of 
thp vast mind was not carried into execution; 
for had the temple miraculously escaped the 
earth<][hake^4:hat in the tiihe of Tiberius made a 
ruin of Sardes, its columns must have been long 
since prostrate, from the causes just alluded to. 

The view from the rugged brow was vast and 
sublime; •the broad plain of the Hermus, through 
which wound the stately and classical river, was 
at my feet: at the extremity of the plain, in a 
direction nearly due north, I could discern the 
tranquil bosom of the Gygean lake; the lofty 
tumuli; the sepulchres of Alyattes, and of 
Lydia*s royal race; beyond which, the view was 
terminated. by a ridge of mountains.' To the 
west, was a chain of jagged rocky hills; to the 
east, were the high broad cones of Tmolus 
deeply covered with snpw, whose white hues 
tinged by the reflected purple of the setting 
sun, shone like an accumulated mount of bril¬ 
liant rose leaves. Behind the Acropolis, to the 
south, the long, deep valley of the Pactolus 
plunged within the blackening sides of the ma- 

c 

* After tne baftle of the Granicus, Alexander advanced and 
encamped on the banks of the Hennas, at about two miles 
from Sardes. He at once took unopposed possession of the 
city,jjpd vqdked up to its Acropolis. 
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j^stic mountains,' and cast itself in shade, seemed 
strikingly solemh and mysterious^j its famed 
stream was at intervals hidden by, and at others 
seen mshing through, dark trees and thick under¬ 
wood, whilst at the more open parts ^ theiwalley, 
beneath where I stood, it was burnished with 
gold and crimson, by the farewell rays of the god 
of day. Of living beings, there were none visi¬ 
ble, save«a small herd of lowing cattle, driven 
by tAvo mounted Turcomans, in the direction of 
the concealed village} but historical recollections 
and imagination could people the spot with Cim¬ 
merians, Lydians, Persians, Medes, Macedonians, 
Athenians, Romans, Greeks of a declining em- 
j)ire, and Turks of a rising one; races that have 
in turns ilcuirished or plaj-^ed an active part on 
this theatre, and havn in turns disappeared. By 
such aids, the ancient warrior with his helmet 
and breastplate of shining steel might be seen 
again to climb the castellated heights; the con * 
queror of the world to lay his victorious sword 
on the altars of Polytheism; and passing over 
the lapse of centuries, the ianatic Unitarian, the 
Moslemin Emir to lift up the voice of praise 
to Allah and to destiny, that had awarded him 
such fair conquests. 

My drogoman was thoroughly tired, for he 
had brought no pipe with him. It wm tigjp to 
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go, as night was appr«aching. I looked again t!b 
the snowy enmmits of Tmolus; and regretted, 
bitterly regretted that circumstances should pre¬ 
vent me from crossing that ridge and extending 
■my exsursi^s. Far before me, and far to the 
right and to the left, were so many interesting 
tracts and ancient remains; whichever way I 
might go I could hardly fail of coming upon 
objects to .repay my exertions; and on' referring 
to my inseparable companion. Colonel Leake’s 
tour, and to his map, in which by necessity the 
situations of many places are merely guessed at; 
I felt, with sensations of irritation and disappoint¬ 
ment, that were time allowed me, I might flatter 
myself with the hope of being able to add my 
mite to our deficient geographical knowledge of 
these important parts of Asia Minor. 

1 felt at the time spirits §nd health too for the 
enterprise, but I was obliged to console myself 
with the thought that what could not be then, 
might be at a future periodand I still retain 
the hope of visiting those districts, which at the 
distance 1 am now, appear more interesting than 
ever. 

On my descent from.the Acropolis, 1 thought it 
fair to lea't^e ike choice of the road to my com¬ 
panion ; he chose a good one, and we reached 
the plain without difficulty. A trifling incident 
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liVippened on the hill. As I was turning from 
the walls of the did fortress by* a narrow path, I 
struck with my foot, inadvertently, and without 
the wish of trying a cruel experiment, a land- 
tortoise and sent it over the*prec^ice.S My< 
Smyrniote, whose own hair-breadth escape had 
prepared him to take an interest in the subject, 
watched the animal as it fell. “ Per Dio!” cried 
lie, “ it is* not killed ; it, moves j it is walking 
uAvay 1 What a comfortable thing it is to have a 
natural case of armour over one: if I had fallen, 
what a different fate would have been mine I” 

Tliesc liind-tori'oises abound in Anatolia, to a degree I 
have newr seen elsewhere. They arc found much larger than 
any I have seen in Europe, and one I measured during the 
present journey ^earNymphi, was fifteen inches long, by eight 
broad. Their desquamate4 shell is so strong when they are 
full grown, as to bear an cnonnous weight, if laid on without 
concussion. They are very ugly reptiles. Defended from the 
rest of die brute creation, by the casdes on their backs, they 
move at a snail-like pace, and m their favourite haunts, which' 
arc the banks of rivulets or any marshy ground, dicy may^bc 
taken by hundreds. Our sailors once took a large basket full 
in a few minutes at the DardaneUes, at a spot called "the 
White Stains,” (where was the navt^ stadon of the Greek fleet 
during the war of Troy,) a little within the Sigman promontory. 
In the Morea and in parts of Illyria, where the land-tortoi.ses 
also aboimd, the inhabitants use them as articles of food; but 
the only use of them I ever heard of in Turkey, iS that made 
of them by the Greeks, who boil them down to a soup, whiclj 
is esteemed of great virtue to persons suffering under con- 
sumpdous. 
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When we reached the hamlet, it was dark, aiid 
we found oar siwidji in a very bad humour, 
as he wished to return to Casabor, and did not 
like travelling by night. I had no intention of 
doing <fo, if I could procure any place of refuge 
where I was. This might be a difficult matter, 
where there was neither khan nor cafe ; but on 
making enquiries, we were accosted by a man 
whom I recognised as my orator at the temple, 
and he unhesitatingly offered to lodge us. We 
followed our voluntary host to a strange habita¬ 
tion, a rude little cabin, pitched by the side of 
which was a conical tent. The interior of the 
cabin consisted of one undivided room, which we 
found occupied by a swarthy woman, who was 
cooking the family supper at a fire c® tiie ground 
in the middle of the apartment, by three equally 
swarthy children, and by a rough little colt. 1 
was amused at the thought of passing the night 
in such choice society, and on remarking the 
narrow dimensions of the room, and the absence 
of all furniture, save the black pilaff kettle that 
was steaming in tlje centre, two low wicker 
stools, a straw mat rolled up, and some sheep¬ 
skins, I wondered how we should all be disposed 
of.' We‘we?e very hungry, and thought fit to 
request that something might be added to the 
usual domestic supper. A valuable addition 
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soon made its appearance in the form of a small 
lamb, which was .forthMnth roasted whole,* over 
the increased fire. 

While these hasty preparations were making, 
I walked out towards the temple, Jbufc linfortu- 
nntely there was no moonlight. I disturbed the 
large sheep-dogs, that set up a tremendous chorus 
of harking, and I was fain to return at the call 
of my companion, who .announced thaf our meal 
was ready. The first thing served up was a dish 
of boiled wheat, made up, in the lieu of rice, 
into a sort of pilaff; which mixed with yaourt, 
that was furnished in abundance, 1 found agree¬ 
able enough, though somewhat paleous. Tlie 
delicate small lamb was next laid on the mat, 
and having neither knives nor forks, we tore it 
to pieces with our fingers. It was tender and 
delicious in spite of the rude, hasty cooking, 
and our not less rude mode of carving it. 
Our hostess waited on us attentively. Her hus¬ 
band and the suridji ate with us of the pilaff, 
but were not to be induced to partake of the 
lamb. 1 thought thdt perhaps this abstinence 
might arise from certain religious rituals j and the 
roast lainb, the favourite dish of the Moslemins, 
is peculiarly devoted to the festival of the Bairam, 
which succeeds Ramazann, and was now close 
at hand. After our truly Homeric meal,-the 
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wife and children took theirs in the furthest 
comei’ of the* room. We had then thick coffee 
without sugar, and our chibooks, which were 
expertly filled and lit by one of the children, a 
sturdyr ro^ish looking little boy, a promising 
Bcjon of the Turcoman stock. ■ Two neighbours 
dropped in to add to the conviviality of our party. 
Unlike the solemn Osmanlis, these fellows were 
cheerful dnd talkative. The articles of my dress, 
and indeed every thing I had with me, excited 
g^eat interest; but it was the watch, a repeater, 
that most awakened their surprise and admiration. 
1 thought I must break it, in making it strike 
over and over again, in the delighted ears of all 
present. Though wild in their looks, and rude 
in their manners, my associates were kind, civil, 
and even respectful; as 1 fooked round the bar¬ 
barous hovel, I felt myself in as perfect security 
as if lodged in a European hotel, or mansion, 
with the civilized and refined for my hosts } and 
I thought, with a smile, of the panic that the 
mere name of these same Turcomans, in the 
same country, nevdlr failed to cause in my pre¬ 
cursor, Dr. Chandler.* . Before nine o’clock the 
• 

* The Turcomans, it is true, may have improved their cha¬ 
racter since the- days of Chandler, and may have been, at the 
’time he travelled, di'eadful thieves and cutters off of heads; but 
the doctor does not apjiear to have been distinguished by the 
quaBly of^Kmrage, and I am inclined to believe that the rogues 
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i^sitors left us with the usual and expressive salu¬ 
tation of peace and good will.’ Except the occa¬ 
sional bark of a dog, not a sound was then hqprd 
from the pastoral hamlet. Some bustle, however, 
ensued in our cabin; the mat wag i’^mOved toT 
the upper end of it, the sheep-skins were spread, 
and now, thought I, comes the solution of the 
problem—where shall we all sleep ? The solu¬ 
tion was'as agreeable to me as I could have 
wished : the wife and children were sent into the 
adjoining tent, our host soon followed them; and 

of janissaries, who accompanied his party, found this out, and 
worked on his fears, to increase the merit of their own services, 
or to lessen their own inconveniences. However this may be, 
it is certaiu that now, tlie Turcomans of these provinces, (whom 
I bef< the reqderjiot to confound with their brethren the Gourdes 
of Upper Asia Minor, Pergia, &c.) so far from being robbers 
and cut-throats, are the most honest, civil people the traveller 
can meet with; and in their primitive, pastoral manners, oiler 
a picture on which he may dwell with delight. I frequently 
fell in with small parties of them, and always met with civility 
similar to what I have described in the present chapter; nor 
did I find one European at Smyrna, who had at all travelled in 
the comrtry, but spoke with praise of the kindness and hospita¬ 
lity of a Turcoinan encampment. “ Indeed,” os Mr. Anmdell 
observes, " to see a Turcoman encampment of any extent, must 
at once convince any one, that they can have no temptation to 
dishonesty. They are rich in fiocks and herds.” • My intelli¬ 
gent friends, Messrs. H-and D-, who saw'a good deal 

of diese pastoral tribes in a journey from Smyrna to Constant^ 
nople, spoke of them with rapture, and protested that they were 
a remnant of the age of the patriarchs of scripture. 

F F 2 
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as the other inmate, the colt, had before been 
disposed of, 1 was left with my drogoman and 
suiydji in undisturbed possession of the room. A 
greater degree of fatigue, undergone this day, 
had coftcijiated slbep; sheep-skins were luxuries 
after the hard dirty mats of the khan at Casabar, 
and I slept delightfully. 
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Excursion from Sardes tx) the Gygeau Jjake and the Lydian 
Tumuli—Finding of llie Hennus—Long flat Mound— 
TJie Jjake—^The Tomb of King Alyattes, &c —Herodotus 
and the Lydian Jjadies, &.c.—Journey from the Jliake back 
to the Tovm of C'asabar—^Incidents at the Khan and 
Bazaars of Casabar—Drunken Fray of some Turks— 
Another Dervish—Ride from Casabar to die Vale of Nymphi 
—A Murderered Turk in a Ditch—^Beauty of the Vale of 
Nymphi—Land Tortoises—The Agha—^Depredations of die 
Saiuiotes—Town of Nymphi—Dispute widi the Suridji— 
Greek Hospitality—A Fountain—Colossal Statue at Cara- 
belb—^Turkish Sepulture—Black Turbans worn by the Greeks 
of Asia Minor—Ideas of their numerical superiority over the 
Nations of Europe entertained by the Turks—^Fruit Trees al^ 
Nymphi—Joupicy from Nymphi to Smynia—Narlikciii- 
Camel Fight—^Meles—Smyrna. 


I LEFT the village of Sart, for the Gygean lake, 
at six o’clock the following morning. When my 
suridji was informed of the course I infended to 
take, he opposed it as a deviation not only from 
the road, but from my agreement with him ; nor 
could we persuade the fellow, that by my bargain 
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to pay a certain sum each day for his horses', 
and without hxing any precise number of days, 
I \Bas entitled to go whichever way I chose. He 
would go on to Philadelphia, to Adala, to 
Koolah', for ,tho^ places were on the road; or 
ffe. would return to Magnesia, or convey me to 
Smyrna: but as to taking the path across the 
plain to the lake —that led nowhere, and he 
would not go. It was provoking to be detained 
by a sullen fool like this, and to be obliged to 
enter into long explanations with one who was, 
in fact, a hired servant. At last, on promising 
him an increase of hackshish, and explaining that 
we would ride to the lake, and recross the Hermus 
to the town of Casabar, which we might reach 
long before the evening, he set •iiief horse in 
motion before us. 

Our course from the hill of the Acropolis 
would have been about. north-west, or in a line 
slightly oblique, but we went straight on, or due 
north, for the advantage of a ford, to which the 
Turcomans directed us^ We soon waded through 
the shallow PactoluS, and in thirty-five minutes 
reached the banks of the Hermus, at a spot 
which di^ nqt appear at all adapted for a ford. 
The suridji said the water was too deep, that he 
would not drown his horses, and that we must 
return. . I again had recourse to patience and 
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^ood-natured means, and it was agreed that we 
should turn to the left, following the rwer in 
seavch of a more favourahie passage. At a '^ery 
short distance to the west, I saw each bank of 
the river marked with horseS’ fegt;,tlle rivef* 
was broader and apparently shallower—hei% 
was the ford; but the suridji, as he had obtained 
one promise of increase of backshish by opposing 
me, woufii get another ; he pulled up his horse 
at the Waters's edge, and shook his head, saying, 
“ Yok 1 yok !” (No 1 no !) I applied the whip 
to the hack I rode, and passii^ the suridji, en¬ 
tered the river, which I waded without any diffi¬ 
culty ; although the water was' rather deep, 
reaching the horse’s belly, the strength of the 
current, 'frijm the dilation of the stream, was 
not great.' When my companion saw me safely 
landed on the right bank of the Hermus, he did 
not hesitate, and the suridji was then obliged to 
follow us. ■ 

After the passage of the river, we rode on 
north a little west: we passed some swamps at 
the foot of rising grounds^ on which, a short 
distance to our left, was an inconsiderable vil¬ 
lage. At this part of the plain, whichjgradually 
but very slightly ascends from the Hermus, we 
saw some small, low tumuli j and directly before 
us, a long ridge of earth, or mound, vwth a' 
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shelving front and flattened top, like souie df 
those aioundi$ so frequently observed in England, 
wlych are supposed to be ancient encampments 
or entrenchments. This mound concealed th(; 
Gygean l^e, to which we were now close; but 
the broad and lofty tumulus of Alyattes showed 
itself behind it. 1 dismounted at the foot of the 
flattened mound, mid ascended it on foot. When 
on its summit 1 had a fine view of the'lake, and 
the numerous tumuli and other mounds on its 
banks, or in its neighbourhood; and thought I 
perceived that several of those mounds had been 
raised artificially to 'support and confine the 
waters of the lake, which collecting from the 
neighbouring mountains, and perhaps partially 
supplied by springs of its own, miglit endanger 
the plain. The Gygseus was supposed in ancient 
times to be factitious, but it was only so in re¬ 
ference to these mounds ^ for admitting the non¬ 
existence of springs where they are likely to 
exist, the hollow would still be a receptacle to 
the waters of the mountains. Without these 
mounds, when risen* to a certain height, the 
waters would have flooded the plain, though 
perhaps they might have made themselves a bed; 
and in the course of time the superfluities of the 
liike would have flowed as a tributary periodical 
stream tq the Hermus. As it is, in part natural. 
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hi part artificial, the Gygseus is a beautiful sheet 
of water, ruunin^ (N.W.) in'its g!reatest .length 
about five miles, whilst its greatest breadth ^ay 
be about three miles. According to Strabo it is 
forty stadia or five miles from Sardes,'and though- 
we had performed a longer journey, it is pro¬ 
bably not much more as the crow* flies. 

From the low, flat mound, I walked to the 
majestic tone of Alyattes, which stands like a 
sovereign in the midst of many others of inferior 
elevation, and faces Sardes, the deserted capital 
of him who has slept the sleep of death beneath 
its heay) for so many centuries. The falling of 
eartk from its sides, and the accumulation of 
soil at its feet, has concealed the basement of 
large stonee* on which it is said to have been 
heaped; and I couFd only detect the basement 
indistinctly, at a few places, in walking round 
its vast circumference, of six stadia, or three 
xjuarters of a mile. At its foot, a busy colony 
of moles seemed making miniature imitations of 
the stupendous works of man. The form of this 
tumulus, like that of five other large ones near 
it, is a truncated cone y from its flat summit the 
view was singular j all the tumuli ardund were 
covered with luxuriant grass, green and gay. I 
could discover a great portion of the plain, arid 
the course of the Hermus for many nyles.; and’ 
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the placid lake with sedgy bordei^s, and wav^ 
reflecting the'cleai'blue of the sky, and solitary 
as l^e recesses of an undiscovered world, was a 
charming feature in the landscape. Sitting on 

•the gigantib barrow, the greatest work of the 
ancient Lydians, once held as one of the world’s 
wonders, and 'esteemed by the father of history 
as inferior only to the works of the Egyptians 
and Babylonians, I could feel the convi&tion that 
this at least ** contained no fabled hero’s ashes,” 
so accurately has its site, and every thing con¬ 
nected with it, been described by Herodotus; 
but I regretted that no trace was left of the 
stone termini, recording the labours of the diffe¬ 
rent classes of Lydians, who raised this eternal 
monument to their king, and which existed 
when that curious and entei^rising tr&veller, as 
well as historian, ascended to the summit where 
I was now meditating.. On these pyramidal 
stones ke read, that the work had been per¬ 
formed by three classes of the city of Sardes; 
and that the honour of having performed the 
greatest part of it was accorded to girls who 
made a traffic of their charms;* a clause in his 
narrative ‘ (considering the number that must 

have been necessary to such a work) which is 

« 

, * The two other classes of the Sardcians were the market- 

men and agricultural labourers. 
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flot calculated to give ns an advantageous idea 
of the morals of the fair Lydians in general, 
whatever it may do of their industry and enter¬ 
prise. But if the rest of his narrative touching 
them be true, we have a state of snc^iy and •- 
general depravity of manneis that must excite 
our disgust j for he says, in distihct terms, that 
it was the common practice of these ^rls to 
raise thdraselves dowers, which might secure 
them husbands, by a previous disposal of their 
persons to such as could pay them. 

On descending from the tumulus of Alyattes, 
I extended my walk round the head of the lake, 
and on its north-eastern side, near the water’s 
edge, but almost concealed by sedges and rushes, 
I saw Sbnw large connected stones, like the 
basements of ancient walls; and as, in the pro¬ 
gress of my researches, (which did not, however, 
extend all round the lake,) I saw nothing else 
of the same sort, I felt at liberty to imagine that 
here might have stood the celebrated temple of 
Diana Coloene—I say to imagine, for the traces 
are too slight to be assumed as proofs. In the 
shade of the flat mound, and reclining on a beau¬ 
tiful carpet of verdure, gemmid with* flowerfe, I 
breakfasted—on a pipe. 

It was noon when we remounted. We rdde 
for a short distance along the pleasant b4nkB of 
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the lake, on which I could see no cygnets, alfi 
described by Chandler, as frequenting its waters. 
Levying the lake to our right, we rode in an 
oblique direction south by west across the plain.* 
-We waded ‘through some swamps and rivulets, 
and re-crossed the Hermus, in a crazy ferry, at 
about three. In somewhat more than an hour 
we gained the road we had followed on our 
journey from Casabar to Sardes; and being im¬ 
pelled to quicken our pace by the cravings of 
our stomachs, which had literally had nothing 
but smoke the whole day, and by a desire to 

* Besides the great battle against Croesus, which gave Sardes 
to C}Tus, this plain was the scene of the victory gained hy 
Scipio Asiaticus over Antiochus the Great—^the first victoiy 
obtained in Asia hy Roman arms, and which ^cned the way 
to the speedy subjection of all Asia ^inor. Both,battles were 
fought near Sardes; which city, whilst under a Persian satraj), 
had been besieged and taken by Antiochus, who was conquer^ 
in the last of the two battles. In reference to the first of tlte 
battles, there is a curious passage'in Herodotus, that attributes 
the defeat of Croesus to his horses not being able to sufler the 
sight and smell of Cyrus’s camels. The camels are certainly 
uncouth looking brutes, but if the Lydian horses were much 
affected by this smell, they must have had a finer sense than I 
have; for though at a certain season, when huddled together, 
or shut up in stables, they do smell rather foxy, I never de¬ 
tected any thh^ offensilfe when they were going along in sfaings 
in the open air. The passage in the historian is interesting, as 
fitting the period of the introduction of camels in tlicse coun. 
tries, where they are now so'numerous, and tlirive so well, that 
tliey wogld s^m to be indigenous. 
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i^ach the bazaars before all the kibabs should 
be sold, we arrived at thef* former tojvn as 
the muezzinns were chauuting the eveijing 
ezann.* 

Despairing of finding better lodgings, we wenfr 
to the khan, where we had already passed one 
miserable night. I was rather ‘fatigued, -and 
exhausted by hunger, and begging my compa¬ 
nion to thake all haste to the dear kibabji’s, 1 
threw myself on the ground in my cloak. On 
seeing this, the Greek slave, who had followed 
us into the room, whispered to my drogoman, 
“ Ah! I see how it is, he has been unfortunate, 
he has found no treasure, and hf^ returned in 
bad humour.” 

In spite, however, of what the Greek fancied 
he saw, the sight of some savoury kibabs, in¬ 
terlaid with slices of fried bread, of a bowl of 
yaourt, and of a small jar of wine, rendered me 
among the happiest of men. After dinner, we 
walked in the bazaars, where every magazine 
was illuminated, and every-coffee-house crowded. 
On stopping at an open shed of a vender of 
tobacco, to replenish our exhausted bags, a 
sturdy Turk, who was smoking his’ chibook, 
sitting cross-legged on the broad board that 
formed the front of his shop, and giving liimself 
the airs of a person of importance, tltought fit 
* Tho call to prayers. 
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to commence a series of impertinent and ridf- 
culouB, interrogatites, and caught hold of the 
bre^ of my coat, whilst my drogoman trans¬ 
lated the suggestions of his wit, and my replies. 
•Complaisance may be convenient—^may be even 
a duty, when travelling among a barbarous 
pec^e, who, after all, are the lords of the land, 
and have not desired your presence; but there 
are limits to this, as to every thing ebe; and I 
thought my interlocutor had surpassed them. 1 
told him to take his hand from me, if he wished 
to continue conversation. He relinquished his 
hold, saying he had ^ne me too much honour 
by touching an unclean infidel like myself. We 
walked away. 

The interdiction of the amusement*of story- 
telling had, I suppose, el.tended to Casabar, 
for we could not find a piueddah* in any of 
the coffee-houses. After finishing our survey, 
we entered into a coffee-house less crowded 
than the rest, and there, whilst smoking a 
narghile,t I was amused and informed by the 
conversation of a gpood-natured old Turk, with 
whom my Smymiote had been previously well 
acquainted, and who readily and sensibly an¬ 
swered sever^ qiwstions I ventured to put to 
him, concerning agriculture, taxation, See. 

* Slie^rofu^ional stoiy-tellcn are called mueddahs. 
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^ It appeared from him, that the only re^lar 
tax paid by the Turks in this part of Asia Minor, 
is that considered of almost divine origin as pre¬ 
scribed by the Koran itself; i. e- a tithe on the 
produce of lands. This tax 4s disposed of by 
the sultan to the beys and pashas, who bid for a 
district as at an auction. The great officersjj^en 
farm it out in portions to the aghas, or chiefs of 
towns and villages. “ Now,” said, my infor¬ 
mant, “ though the pasha having lus interests to 
attend to, and the aghas, again, having to make 
their profits, what is styled a tenth, may be raised 
to an eighth, or even a fifth; all this would be 
bearable: but we have been accustomed to have 
our governors frequently changed, and every 
change inevitably throws a burden on the whole 
district; fi)r each pftsha, besides the obligation 
of supporting his interests at the Porte by ade¬ 
quate presents, comes ^charged with debts con- 
tracted with the Armenian 8era&* Stamboof, 
to enable him to acquire and to take possession 
of his government; and these debts are to be 
acquitted as soon as possible, and money put in 
his ovm purse, as he knows not^ how long his 
reign may last. The tax levied from* the pro¬ 
duce of the sod, is called indeed a \enth, hut 
the aghas and other officers measure it them- 
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selves.* And, in addition to this acknowledged 
tax, wfi have every now and then to pay what is 
called a war-tax, a tax for new troops, and other 
taxes, which have no name. For example, the 
fcultan has need of money; instructions are sent 
to the pashas, who must raise a certain sum by a 
cei^n period i the pasha divides this sum, and 
the duty of collecting it, among subordinate aghas, 
who go te work and collect in any Vay they 
can,—those who are known to have money 
being frequently obliged to make up the defi¬ 
ciency of those who have none; the district 
being held answerable to the demand. The 
civil Turk confirmed what I had frequently been 
told before; i. e. that the Greeks and other 

* The tithe on die produce is t&en in hind; and it is a 
curious sight to watch the Turks making the division at harvest- 
time. By this mode, the officers oi' goveniinent cuter on the 
com-market, and prices are reg'ilated by tliem, without any 
regard to the interests of the cultivator; and if we add, that the 
Porte itself is the monopolizer of all the trade in com at Con¬ 
stantinople, it will be easily understood in how uniavou 4 ;'able a 
jHisition the farmer in Turkey is placed. But the baneful in¬ 
terference of the governors io die allairs and speculations of the 
governed—an interference that must be destructive of die spirit 
of commerce;—is exercised in this unhappy country on ahnost 
every occasion. 1, remember, as an instance to die point, 
which fell under my own observation, that at Chesme, where 
so*many ships were loading raisins, the price of the fruit was 
, arbitrarily fixed for all, by^he aghas of Chesme, Alachchitta, 
and a few other leading men. 
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rtiyahs were subjected to no other taxation than 
the kharatch, or capitation tatx, wiiich was not 
equally borne by the, moslemins. But, in ^ct, 
in the working of Turkish tax-gathering, the 
more industrious, the weaker and' subjected 
party, must be more particularly squeezed for 
the exigencies of the community: The capita¬ 
tion tax also has now risen to an annuahsum, 
that must^make itself felt on a poor «ian*s eco¬ 
nomy ; and the mode of levying it is peculiarly 
odious, uniting oppression with humiliation. 
An officer or gatherer of the kharatch will, for 
instance, catch hold of a Greek, an Armenian, 
or a .Jew, at any time, or at any place, and de¬ 
mand his kharatch ticket or receipt, and if he 
have it not about him, he will ill use him, and 
carry him away to prison. If the ticket be not 
forthwith forwarded to the captive, he is made 
to pay the sum over again; and if he can raise 
no money, he pays for it on the soles of his 
feet. 

The district of Casabar produces some corn 
and a considerable quantity pf cotton; but it is 
most distinguished by its fruit, the bread-melon, 
which grows to a size I have never seen equalled, 
except, perhaps, by those grown in *the plain 
between Mount Vesuvius and the town of Casi 
tellamare. Prodigious numbers of these n^plons 
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are at the proper season conveyed on camels to 
Smyri^a, where they are considered as a great 
luxury, as possessing the delicate and peculiar 
gout of the ananasy and as being superior to any 
•fruit ofathe same kind in the known world. The 
Smyrniotes are very tenacious of the excellence 
oi^4be few good things they possess; it is dan¬ 
gerous to call in question the supremacy of their 
figs and raisins; and 1 was sharplyvtaxed for 
saying that Neapolitan melons were as good as 
the melons of Casabar. 

On our way from the bazaars to the khan, in 
a dark street, I heard the report of a pistol, and 
the confused roar of angry voices. We quickened 
our pace. At the corner of the street, we met 
the agha’s guard hurrying in the direction of the 
noise. We turned round '-and followed them. 
In the middle of the street, they thrust open a 
wooden gate, and within, and across an obscure 
court yard, was seen, dimly lighted by a crescent 
suspended from the roof, that earthly paradise, 
prohibited to the faithful—a wine-cellar. The 
faithful, however, lyere where they should not 
be; and the cause of the disturbance was pre¬ 
sently brought to light in the reeling persons of 
three “powerfully refreshed” Osmanlis. They 
had been, as they always are, quarrelsome in 
their cups, and one of them had attempted to 
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shoot another. With the 'I'urks, was arrested 
the Greek, the master of the ‘cellaf, and ®n him 
the ministers of a by-no-means “ even-handed 
justice,” were exercising their authority in the 
application of kicks and cuffs. ‘ Curio\|s to kno#. 
how the business would end, I made inquiries 
later in the evening at the khan,‘ and wasHwid 
that the Turks had been admonished, an^ sent 
to their Homes, as they were personages of con¬ 
sideration in the town, but that the Greek had 
been put into the agha’s prison, until he should 
pay a line for having admitted the Turks into 
his wine-cellar; though probably to keep three 
armed Turks out of it would have been a task 
of some difficulty. 

'Iliis nlghrt-'our bed was as hard and dirty as 
before, fo/ it consisted of the same hard boards 
and dirty mat; but we were not disturbed by 
the interlude of a fire,, and the good opiate of 
fatigue made me sleep soundly until daybreak. 
As soon as 1 rose, I was anxious to depart, but 
the suridji was not in the same hurry; he was 
no where to be seen, and my active and good- 
tempered Smymiote hunted for him in every 
corner of the khan, stables and all, in every re¬ 
cess of the bazaars, and in the other khans of the 
town, to no purpose. I amused myself for thre'e 
hours in no very agreeable manner, by, walking * 

G G 2 
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up and down the yard of the khan, watching tb& 
departure of Some "muleteers, camel drivers, and 
othfr travellers of an equally elevated condition, 
who had passed the night at the same hostelry. 

, 5k little* before eight o’clock, the suridji tran¬ 
quilly reappeared, and telling us there was no 
ne«4-of being ‘in such a hurry, he went and sad¬ 
dled ^s horses. I was standing by the gate of 
the khan, waiting until it should plea^t^ him to 
be ready, when a vagabond dervish, mounted on 
an ass, with a sort of copper basin suspended by 
chains, and an iron rod terminating in several 
<‘-rooks, hanging from his girdle, and a massy 
club, tapering at one end, in his hand, rod<‘ up 
to me, assuming an air of extraordinary u ildiiess 
and ferocity. He made some flourtslies with his 
club, and began to revile die. A yolmg Turk 
belonging to the khan said something to him 
which I did not understend, but 1 suppose it 
was an advice, that more might be gained by 
civility than abuse; for the fellow lowered his 
tone and his stick at the same time, and grasp¬ 
ing his copper vessel, he thrust it into my face, 
begging for a few paras. 

We at last left the khan a little after eight 
o’clock, and issuing from the town of Casabar at 
its eastern extremity, we stnick across the plain, 
leaving fh® we had pursued from Magnesia, 
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^ar to oiir right. At nine o’clock we passed the 
broad bed of a gtream then’shallow, the same 
that runs near to the town of Casabar. Eitcept 
a few flitting vapours, I had observed hovering 
on the summit of Mount Sipylus, J[ liad*not seen 
a c’oud in the bright blue sky during the jyur- 
ney, but this morning we experienced a 4l^Vy 
shower of rain, which accompanied ui^ on our 
way for fliore than two hours. At tefl o’clock we 
crossed another stream, and this we had again 
to wade through in a few minutes. The last 
jiassage was worse than that of the Hermus, for 
the water was quite as deep and much more 
raj)id. We had now passed the eastern preci¬ 
pitous terriination of Mount Sipylus, at some 
distance Tto ‘ofir right, and were entering into the 
valley of’Nymphi, with the lofty mountain of 
Tartalee on our left,’ and some less lofty ridges 
to our right. We rode for a short time in 
narrow hollow, parallel with the course of the 
stream, which reinforced by the rain, rushed 
rapidly along, carrying with it stones and the 
abundant detritus of the mountains’ sides. To 
leave this hollow, we had to ascend a steep bank 
to the right, composed of greasy cIj^ or earth 
in thin loose lamina, which slid away under our 
horses’ feet. The Turk and I- climbed up the 
bank without accident, but my poor Suiyiaiiqtg,’s 
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horse, when almost at the top of the bankf 
slipped*back oh a detached lay,er of earth, and 
at the foot of the bank, fell over on his side. It 
was evident that my drogoman did not shine in 
dKmbing; ^ut as the earth where he fell was soft, 
he was not hurt. Near the place where we left 
thw^ream, was a rude stone bridge, which a 
carav*ui,of camels was passing at the time. The 
valley was narrow, and we travelled along the 
lower declivities of the moimtains to our right, 
which were covered with the arbutus andrachne, 
till eleven o’clock, when we reached a Turkish 
coffee-house. Here we alighted. Within the 
miserable shed was a guard of six men, four of 
whom were smoking their pipes heedless of 
Ramazann, while two were fast aslPep. ‘ Think¬ 
ing that we might indulge,' where the laws of 
the prophet seemed held so. light, we asked for 
some yaourt and coffee, and were immediately 
served with both. Beyond the coffee-house, the 
narrow valley of Nymphi opens considerably, 
but it is wild and overrun with thick bushes and 
dwarf trees; as fit a place for robbers and am¬ 
bush as the ascending valley I have described on 
my way from JErythrse. 

It could not have been more than half a mile 
frbm the coffee-house and guard-house, that I 
c^e to a rivulet that trickled from the sides of 
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tSie mountains close to our right, across our 

path. It was shallow and nafrow; and l.appre- 
hended no difficulty in passing, when my hprse 
started and turned back, and though I urged 
him on with whip and heel, he would^not mov^ 
forward. The suridji came up and went before 
me to cross the ditch, but he* had scae^y 
reached its side when he pulled up his horse, 
and turifed round with an exclamaition and a 
look of horror and affright. Not merely the 
fellow’s mustachoes, but his very beard seemed 
to bristle and stand erect. ■ “ What has happened 
now, Selim! ” said my drogoman. “ Mashallah,” 
cried the suridji, “ there is a dead man in the 
ditch, an Osmanli!” I dismounted. .A few 
yards fr(mi*tSe spot" where I had attempted to 

pass, therfi, indeed, fay on its back, the body of 
a murdered man, recognizable as a Turk, by the 
long lock of hair on thp crown of his otherwise 
shaven head. Those who had killed him, haS 
robbed him too, and left him naked, for nothing 
was on him but a pair of worn worsted socks on 
his feet. He was an old m^.n with a thick grey 
beard. A bullet had gone through his temple, 
and there was a deep cut, as from a •yafag'kaJ'j 
between his neck and shoulder; there was 
scarcely any water where he lay, the blood was 
fresh on his wounds, and seemed to havq been * 
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shed but a few hours before. It was not difficult 
to guess the perpetrators of this deed—^horrid and 
vilej^ as exercised on a poor old man, apparently 
a peasant, who could have offered no resistance. 
Tliey must be the Samiotes, and so persuaded 
was my suridji of tliis, and so . fearful was he that 
tltfi^might still be concealed in the valley, that 
he proposed we should return to the guard. But 
the town of Nymphi being in sight, afid at no 
great distance, we persuaded him to go on. After 
leaving the disagreeable spectacle, we leant con¬ 
siderably to the left, and traversed the plain 
obliquely, approaching the mountains on the op¬ 
posite side of the valley. 

I had heard much of the beauty of the vale of 
Nymphi from my friends at ‘Smyrna^ nind though 
I had been disappointed hithferto at finding myself 
in a savage ravine, un veritable coupe-gorge. I 
was charmed with the landscape that now opened 
Before me. The town, of romantic appearance, 
stands on the side of a hill, close behind which, 
rises a steep, lofty mountain, crowned with the 
ruins of a castle, wjiilst above this castle are 
cliffs still steeper, and the darker and more sub¬ 
lime heights of Tartalee. In the plain, and on 
the slopes of the hills before the town, are olive- 
g»oves, gardens, and thick orchards. Most of 
‘the fruit trees were then in blossom \ the rain in 
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Sie morning', which had now given place to a 
•genial bright sunshine, had refreshfed both, flower 
and leaf, and the verdure and fragrance vere 
delicious beyond description. Numerous foun¬ 
tains gushed from the rocks, ’and irngnting tlfb 
gardens and fields, ran babbling down the slc^ies 
to join a considerable stream that meandoswd 
through the valley. Narrow lanes, with flower¬ 
ing hedges and fruit trees, that recalled some 
English scenes to ray mind, were the avenues of 
approach to the town of Nyinphi. There was, 
however a striking feature of dissimilarity be¬ 
tween these pi peasant hedged lanes, and those of 
my own country, (I speak not of the difference 
of months and seasons,) they were positively be¬ 
spread AVitlr Mnd-tortoises, that were revelling in 
the recent and refreshing moisture. They were 
crawling along as thick as a regiment of land- 
crabs, as described in the West Indies, with their 
ugly dragon-like heads, and scaled and shapeless 
fore-paws protruding from their shells ; and in¬ 
capable of quick motion, they merely drew their 
heads and claws within their armour, as our 
horses placed their hoofs among them. 

On dismounting from our horses kt the en¬ 
trance of the little town, our first care was to go 
with the suridji to inform the agha of what We 
had seen on the road. We were conducted to a' 
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half ruined wooden house, on a large enclosed 
court, heaped 'With'rubbish and ^Ith. The aghas* 
of spiall and poor districts are generally coarse 
clowns, and he of Nymphi was much like the 
©"iie I ha'Te describfed at Alachchitta. When duly 
instructed by my drogoman and suridji of our 
reftewunter, and that the body was indeed that of 
an Osmanli, he muttered sundry Mashallahs and 
Bismallahs, * and then waxing wroth, called the 
Samiotes children of the devil, and the worthies 
at the guard-house pezavenks* A great bustle 
ensued ; the agha clapped his hands, ordered his 
horse to be saddled, and a number of Turks to 
be summoned to attend him; and in a few 
minutes a considerable troop left the town for 
the ditch described by us. The ne\^ We' brought 
created some sensation in the town, and being of 
a bad nature, it insured to us a portion of the 
shyness and ill-will with which the superstitious 
Turks fail not to regard the bearers of bad 
tidings. I learned that the Samiotes had been 
guilty of several acts of violence close to the 
town of Nymphi. The preceding week they 
had shot a Turkish shepherd, and driven off his 

t 

* This is sqarcely a presentable tem, but such as it is, it is 
constantly in the liSouths of Turks of all degrees, and is the in¬ 
sulting epithet most generally applied by them to Christians. 

I scarcely dare translate it “ to ears polite,” but Sir Pandarns of 
Tscy exercised the profession. 
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flecks; and three days before my arrival, they 
had contrived to* seize two Osibanli youths, sons 
of the two richest men of Nymphi, as they vifere 
riding for their amusement. The Samiotes had 
not killed them, but detained them to^t a raiP 
som; having informed their parents of the high 
sum they expected, by means of a Turkish-peai- 
sant, whom they liberated for the purpose. At 
the coffee*-house, on the small public square of the 
town, I saw a number of Zebecks, who were 
collected there to form a bmrak. These turbu¬ 
lent ruffians were lolling about on wooden 
benches, and under the shade of a tree opposite 
the door of the coflFee-house. They had been 
thus several days doing nothing, but they had 
refused to nrdbeed against the Samian marauders, 
protesting'it was no business of theirs—^that they 
were levies of the sultan, marching to the ends 
of the world to beat th^ Russians. It is proba¬ 
ble, however, they could have done nothing had 
they taken the field ; the mountains have nume¬ 
rous fecesses in which an army might lie con¬ 
cealed, whilst they might be,defended by ten men 
against a host, and with these an,d all the intricate 
passes by mount and plain, the Samiotes had 
shown they were well acquainted. 

If the country is beautiful, Nymphi itself de¬ 
serves little praise; between two and three hum 
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dred mean wooden houses are thrown togethe#, 
in a slovenly “'manner, on narrow, dirty, steep 
streets; the mosques are miserable, and the 
Greek church looked like a cow-stall. I could 
See no ftagments of antiquity, save a small piece 
of a Greek inscription, (containing but a few let- 
teps,^ which was imbedded in the front of a low 
mosque, under an arch, from which issued a. 
source of pure water, and some few morsels of 
architectural ornaments converted into tomb¬ 
stones. At two o’clock I sent for the horses, in¬ 
tending to continue my journey to Smyrna. The 
suridji had again taken himself out of the way, 
and it was three o’clock before we found him, 
sleeping in a stable, in the midst of a group of 
camels. But still there was time to'veach Smyrna 
before dark, that place being only four hours 
gentle ride from Nymphi. The fellow surprised 
me by swearing he would go no further that day 
—^that he would not kill his master’s horses for 
me—^that they were already tired. I knew that, 
Osmanli as he was, Selim lied : we had not 
ridden more than twelve miles that morning, and 
each of the days .1 had had the horses, we had 
performed but short journies, resting frequently, 
and never gomg more than three miles and a half 
an hour. I felt he only wanted to add another 
‘ day tq the journey, for the sake of the hire, and 
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ii0.tker than have any dispute, I otFered to pay 
him the day mof’e if he would go»on to Smyrna 
that evening. To this arrangement, howeve^ he 
would not agree, and my drogoman, after much 
useh'ss persuasion, which ended in ‘wsanglingt, 
went to the agha to see if he could not get the 
suridji constrained to do his duty*. At Sables. I 
had been eagerly desirous to go forward, and 
looked o» my return with anything but pleasing 
feelings ; but now being so near Smyrna and my 
friends, I Avas naturully anxious to arrive there. 
I knew not what might have happened during 
my sibsence. 1 expected to liud a letter from 
Europe, Sind to several other motives for impa¬ 
tience, Sind for leaving Nymphi, which suggested 
themseh’es,. Was addt;d, the considersition of not 
knowing where to lock for a place to pass the 
night, as there was no khan, and we had no ac¬ 
quaintance in the town. 

The sigha had not yet returned froifi the ditcR, 
and a Turk in authority under him refused to in¬ 
terfere in a matter of such weight. My Smyrni- 
ote again had recourse to persuasion, which again 
ended in violent wrangling. I stepped up as a 
peace-maker, but on hearing a clause of the 
Buridji’s speech, in which, in reply to* a question 
of where he thought 1 was to sleep, he saiddn 
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the coffee-house, (the place already mentioned 
occupied by the zebecks,) and that it was good 
enough for a ghiaour like me;—Isay, when I heard 
this, and saw him make an indecent and oppro¬ 
brious gesture, I so far forgot where I was, and 
the respect due to him as a Moslem, and an 
Eniir. moreover, (for he wore the green turban,) 
that 1 shook my clenched hand at him, as if he 
had been nothing more than a rayah. The fellow 
turned pale, and laid his hand to the yataghan 
in his girdle, but he did not draw it, and the 
cafidji stepped between us and recommended 
peace. Although we were ghiaours, and I had 
offered a serious insult to the dignity of the tur¬ 
ban, several Turks standing by at the coffee-house 
expressed their disapprobation at the conduct of 
the suridji; but as they could iiot oblige him to set 
off for Smyrna, we walked away to a street of 
the town inhabited by Greeks, to see whether we 
could procure a night’s lodging. A poor Greek 
woman directed us to the primate, whom we 
found occupying a curious apartment over a 
magazine full of winjp-butts. He said he would 
lodge me with pleasure, but that he dare not do 
so without the consent of the agha, which he 
agreed to omr asking as soon as he should return 
from his expedition. In the mean time he gave 
us some black olives and a glass of wine. 
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^ Frank travellers, without being acquainted 
with the circumtetances of these poor Greeks, and 
of the jealous eye with which all intercourse 
between them and Europeans has always been re¬ 
garded by the Turks, and more than <jyer sinae 
the revolution of Greece has dis^played the in¬ 
terest (jelt by the Europeans for the Greeks,’ gn* 
seeing the backwardness of the rayahs to admit 
them to atheir houses, or to render, them open 
services, have accused them in books as well as 
in speech, of inhospitality, churlishness, and in¬ 
gratitude—^unjustly accused them, nine cases in 
ten, if I may judge, not from my OAvn limited ex¬ 
perience merely, but from the permanent restric¬ 
tions and envious surveillance under which they 
labour, and.o^ wliicb the next passer of a general 
sentence of condemnation would do well to inform 
himself. The Greek’s civility and refreshments had 
diverted my ill-humour, and by the time I had taken 
a short walk, awaiting the agha’s return, it wSs 
entirely dissipated, or the only anger that re¬ 
mained, was at my own folly for being put in a 
passion by such a man as the suridji. Our short 
promenade in the vale of Nymphi, to the east of 
the town, brought us to one of the'numerous 
transparent fountains that spring fronJ the rocky 
sides of Tartalee,—a gurgling fountain shaded by 
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trees of the richest foliage, fringed by pale, pu^ 
water-Ulies, and withdrawn fronr the vwlgar eye, 
in a still, sequestered noAk—the very place to 
conceive or to be haunted by Nympholepsy. 
Returning'from our walk, we were conducted 
into an orchard by a Greek, who wished to 
show, us some antiquities. The broken, stones 
deserved no notice, but I was interested by a 
description .of a colossal statue that esjists in a 
glen called Cara-belc, at the distance of two 
hours’ ride to the S.E. of the town of Nymphi. 
It is cut out of the rock in the face of Mount 
Tartalee, probably like the colossal statu(* of 
Cybele on Mount Sipylus, but the Greek said 
that hi/t giant was represented with a flowing 
beard and a sceptre in his hand. My mind 
again reverted from Smyrna,* and I should pro¬ 
bably have visited in some manner this other 
work of remote antiquity on the following morn¬ 
ing ; but my informant, and other people of the 
town, deterred me, by representing the glen as 
black and terrible—the habitual resort of the 
Kleftis or Samiotes. The agha returned about 
sun-set, bringing with him, not the murderers, 
but the worsted socks of the murdered man, 
whom no one had been able to recognize. I 
know not what became of the body, but as 
•sepulture is commanded by the Khoran speedily 
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a^er death, (the soul being incapable of repose 
until the mortal body be at yest in the grave,) 
it is probable they waldied it in the rivulet where 
they found it, dug a hole, and buried it there.* 

* The body of a Moslem is ordered to d)e ehrried to the 
grave in haste, with hurried steps; for if his'soul, which cqjmot^ 
begin its jouniey until the body is buried, *be destiiltcUto the 
society of the Houris, it is sinful to detain it from its joys; and 
if, by its iniquities, it have incurred “ the eternal ^rill,” die 
quicker the survivors are freed of it the better. This is the 
ivgultttion and the reasoning of the Khorau, which enjoins 
the faithful to follow even their wives’ or children’s funerals in 
unrepining silence, without the singing of hymns or the prol- 
fering of prayers, (aloud,) without gi’oans, or sighs, or teai-s, 
or any frantic or external demonstrations of grief. Women 
are expressly forbidden to follow'. It may be imagined that 
the voi<« of nature and ailection will sometimes burst through 
these interdiction^ I 0115 evening witnessed a funeral in the 
vast cemetery of Scutari. An old man, with a venerable 
beard, direw* himself by*thfc side of the narrow grave, and 
strewing the earth on his head, cried aloud, “ He was my 
.son—my only son ! ” After die inhumation, an Imam knelt 
by the tomb, and calling on •the decea-sed tluve times in lys 
own name, and in the name of his mother, (the name of the 
father of the deceased is never alluded to,) he recited in a 
solemn tone die funeral prayer called Telkinn. Europeans, 
and Englishmen parriciilarly, if unacquainted with the peculiar 
tenets of the Khoran, must be struck with an appearance of 
indecent haste, of disrespectful slovenliness, in the procession 
of a Moslemin funeral—^it is positively* a race; and as merit, 
equivalent to the remission of a sin, is accorded to each of the 
faithful that lends his shoulder to the sad burden, the taboot or 
coffin is transferred fixim one set of bearers to another, in rapid 
succession, ftien running before to form relays. 
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The agha had the kindness to consent to oi^ 
taking up our quarters for the night at the house 
, of the primate, and sent a Turk with us to notify 
this to the Greek. 

„ We wipre ushered into the poor primate’s best 
room, which had low sofas round three sides 
o{ it, and an addition of splendour in a picture 
of the Pani^ea, before which burned two small 
lamps. ' Hi^ wife prepared us a dinner^ of eggs, 
olives, anchovies, and yaourt,—lenten fare as 
became the season, but good in its way,—and 
our host gave us a jug of wine from the best of 
his butts below, and which was almost devoid 
of that strong twang of pitch and rosin which 
renders the crassi of Smyrna,—indeed, the wines 
of all this country and most of the Greek is¬ 
lands, utterly insupportable at first acquaintance 
with them. A pretty Greek handmaiden, with 
long hair hanging over her shoulders, waited 
On us whilst at the tray; and on its removal 
she knelt at the sofa’s edge, in style truly orien¬ 
tal, and held the basin and ewer. The primate 
presented me to his wife, his daughter, and 
two fine young men, his sons. Three neigh¬ 
bours came in to smoke their evening chibooks 
with us. Tlje black, or very dark-coloured tur- 
bqn worn by the Greeks in Asia Minor, gives 
-a gloomy tinge to their whole countenance, and 
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si| first suggests to the stranger that they are all 
in mourning. When several pf them are sitting 
together, one might imagine oneself at a fu¬ 
neral. To people so proud of their persons, 
and so fond of dress as these Greeks Turkisli 
proscription on this subject may .Yiot* be- felt as 
one of the least of their wrongs^ and, >n faqt,* 
humiliating and invidious distin^ions are gall¬ 
ing injures, whether they be intim§.ted by the 
colour of a turban and slippers, or by graver 
forms. The Turks, however, are punctilious: 
none must wear the yellow slippers but them¬ 
selves ; they wrap their own proud brows in 
turbans of gay painted muslins, in gaudy silks 
and shawls, but the Greeks must content them- 
selves with, the dark plain cotton badge of in¬ 
feriority ;• the heads* of the Armenians are made 
to look ridiculous in balloons of calpacs; and 
the crouching sconces of the Jews appear dou¬ 
bly mean, in brimless caps like small inverted 
flower-pots. 

We had some politics with our pipes. The 
Greeks had learned that a war was about to 
take place between the sultan and the emperor 
of Russia. It was easy to perceive -that their 
prayers were not for the success 6f the Os- 
manlis; yet they could not believe that tjie 
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Muscovites would triumph, because they imp- 
gined the popilation of the Tifrkish empire to 
exceed in number—^to exceed three-fold, not 

9 

merely that of Russia, but of all the countries 
of the Blanks put’ together. My sketch of the 
statistics of Europe astonished them; and if 
they ga^’^e it credit, it might console them with 
a conviction that the Ottoman empire was not 
so tremendous as they imagined. 'Phis idea of 
their numerical superiority is generally enter¬ 
tained by the Turks themselves; they look at 
the vast extent of territory, and having no sub¬ 
jects of comparison in their minds, they are 
not sensible of its depopulation. Tliey udll rea¬ 
dily agree, that from Europe they may be 
driven, but in their own 'Asia tliey are inex¬ 
pugnable. . * 

To turn from politics to poetry.—I had al¬ 
ways thought “ the fruit-tree tops” ill associateil 
with the risen moon, as they are in the love- 
stricken Romeo’s effusion; and this perhaps 
from a common domestic idea attached to apple- 
trees and cherry-trees, apt to suggest certain 
domestic preparations of the fruit they bear, 
though the trees must be acknowledged in them¬ 
selves destitute of the grand or picturesque. 1 
corrected my opinion this evening at Nyraphi, 
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for on going' out of the room into an open 
alcove at a lale. hour, I sa?vF tile moon rising 
beliind the thick groves of fruit-trees spread 
along the hill side, and as their dark mass slept 
in increased intensity of gloom, ^hftir upper 
sprays shining and trembling in the silver 
beams, whilst the night breeze.* shook ^perfuhie 
from their blossoms, I felt that Shaksgeare had 
with rAson found poetic beauty "in orchard- 
trees. 

The primate gave me a good clean bed, a 
comfort I had not enjoyed since I left my Italian 
friends at Magnesia. 

I departed from Nymphi the next morning at 
six o’clock. We rode for half an hour along the 
valley, and tfien ascended by a rude path, which 
in some*what more than another half hour 
broTight us to an open gorge in the mountain, 
whence there was a .fine view of the plain ^of 
Bournabat and of part of the bay of Smyrna. 
At the gap was a coffee-house, with a Turkish 
guard, that had been strongly reinforced by the 
pasha of Smyrna, on account of the alarming 
proceedings of the Samiotes. .The fellows might 
as well have been in the bazaars of ^Smyrna;— 
they were all crowded in the coffee-house, where 
it was not likely the marauders would intrude 
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upon them. From this opening^ ih the mourf- 
tains \v*8 descended to the plain by an abrupt 
pathf covered with loose stones; the villages 
now showing themselves ftiAidst green trees and 
dark cypVgsses one after the other. At half 
*nast. eight we were near “ Narlekeui,” or the 
viHagff or Pom^anates, so called from the nu¬ 
merous pomegranate-trees which surround it, 
and almost donceal its low red houses. ' At this 
part of the road I saw a singular combat be¬ 
tween two huge male camels. It is a favourite 
pastime of the Asiatic Turks on their great holi¬ 
days to muzzle two of these quadrupeds, and 
set them to fight with each other, which they 
do by twisting their necks with their adver¬ 
sary’s, or by raising themselves on‘their hind 
legs, and wrestling with their fore legs almost 
like men, each trying to throw the other on his 
si^e. But this was a fight de proprio motu, in 
downright earnest—there were no muzzles, and 
the combatants bit each other fiercely. These 
animals, generally so tranquil and docile, are 
subject to fits of jealcmsy and rage at the season 
we were now in, and the devidjis did not sepa¬ 
rate the infpriate rivals near Narlekeui without 
great difficulty.'^ 

At half past nine I reached the pleasant kiosk 
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lyi old Suleimftn Agha j then passing the Turkish 
cemeteries, whise. cypresses lare the finest and 
loftiest I have seen, I crossed the sacred ^ver, 
Meles by a stone bridge without balustrades, 
called by the Franks “ le pon^ du Cafavan,” and 
in five minutes was winding my way through 
the crooked filthy streets of Smyfna. 
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of the Sangiao Castle—Island of Leslxw, or Mityk i e—^Riiins 
of A.ssns—Cape Bab 4 , and tlie Troad—^Island of Teiiedos— 
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Danlanelles—Gallipoli—^Aii Opium Eater—English Steain- 
Boat—Shores of the Sea of Marmora—Arrival at Con.stanti- 
nople—^Melancholy Appearance of Pera and Galata—^Tran¬ 
quillity—Promenades of Pera—The grand Signior going U) 
Mosque—Rontantic Suburb of Eyoob—Kiat-hanc— 
Catholic Annenians—^Turkish Frolics—^Ladies, &c. 


After many disappointments and delays, result¬ 
ing chiefly from the still-felt battle of Navarino, 
I'at last left Smyrna for Constantinople on the 
8th of May, 1828, on board of a trading vessel 
under the Sardinian flag. We came to anchor 
the first evening at t^je Sangiac Castle I have so 
often mentioned, about nine miles below Smyrna. 
The governor of the castle came off to us with 
his son, a fiha little fellow, and a large cask of oil. 
The latter he requested the capAin to take to 
‘Stambool, and deliver it to a relation of liis, us 
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jjay * \»iit for* a supply of pipe-bowl^ and pipe- 
stick’ As he*liail a favour lo ask, he was very 
civil .ii ''' communicative. He told us, that thg 
jfarrison of the miserable fortress had been raised 
to eij^ht hundred m.., (tactieoes, tdpgpis or can¬ 
non iers and irregnk ' all under hfs command. 
For tliis military post he liad been duly^];epa];e3 
by Ills previous mode of life, having been, until 
> cry latfely, a sln)pkoepe’f it Constaaitinople. He 
si't'i'iiei! sensible that tbe change in his situation 
bii(i ool bei n udvantag-*ons to his happiness ; he 
complained of heavy responsibility, of continual 
uneasiness, and confessed that even in spite of 
Ins portion of the gains derived from the toll on 
vessels arriving, &c. he should be glad to be back 
in the BezesTteen at old Stambool. He seemed 
very proud and fRnd of liis son. This, by the 
bye, is a general fepling- among the Turks; but 
for the female part o£ their o&pring they care 
very little. On taking leave, he drank a large 
tumbler of 'aw rum to the success of the ship 
and company. The Etesian or northerly ■winds, 
which reign uninterruptedly during the summer, 
had already set in; they rendered our voyage 
long, though from the unclouded firleness of the 
weather, the beauty and classic interest of the 
seas, the islands and. coasts we passed, 1 could 
scarcely deem it tedious. One evening we ah- 
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chored off Phocea, another off Lesbos, which 
gave an opj^ortutiity of treadifig the island of 
Alcseps and Sappho, the land once redolent with 
love Mid art, whose current money bore the im¬ 
press of the head of the “ burning maid” with a 
lyre on its reverse, and where, (I suppose in 
comme^ration' of the ancient predilections of 
its inhabitants,) at the time of my visit, the hey¬ 
day of the ‘Mnorous feeling, innumerable little 
wild doves of a beautiful blue colour, were flit¬ 
ting, billing, and cooing, and sweetly breaking 
the silence of solitude with their languorous and 
voluptuous murmurings. We were becalmed the 
whole day on the continental side of the straits, 
close under the ancient Assos, whose magnifi¬ 
cent remains offer great attraction *'to the artist 
and antiquary. After, a hard struggle with 
contrary winds, and long sleeps in calms, we 
doubled Cape Baba (the ancient promontory of 
Lectos) on the momii^ of the 15th of May, 
and saw opening before us the vast plains of 
the Troad, with its littoral extremity lined with 
tents and Turkish troops as far as the eye could 
reach. 

In the afternoon, the ve^l lay to off the island 
of Tenedos, ivdiere 1 landed, and passed several 
hours. It was my intention to cross over from 
Tenedo? to the continent, (a distance not exceed- 
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iilg six or seven miles,) to visit the ruins of 
Alexandria TrAa^ the disputed springs, the tu¬ 
muli, &c. and then to proceed to the castle of 
the Dardanelles, where my Sardinian captain 
would have taken me up again. To^o this^ 1 
was informed it was indispensable* to liave a pass¬ 
port or tesker^ from the pasha of the isUei^d)* aa^ 
a cavaze, or Turkish messenger to accompany 
me. 1 #epaired to the pasha’s too late*; he had 
retired to his harem, within the walls of the cas¬ 
tle, where he could not be seen or disturbed 
until the morrow. On this, I was conducted by 
my guide (a poor Greek, actii^ as Austrian and 
Sardinian consul) to the Bim-bashi, or colonel of 
the tacticoes, the person next in authority to the 
pasha. T foiind him occupying a wooden house, 
that seeihed rapidi^ falling to pieces, and that 
shook and creaked at every passing step. At 
the moment of my visit, he was seated in a small 
circular room, with the captain, and two lieute¬ 
nants of a Dutch brig of war, then anchored at 
the island, whom he was regaling with the gentle 
strains of three fifers and five drummers, (apper¬ 
taining to the corps of regulars, and instructed d 
PEurop4mne,) who were blowing arid tiumping 
with remorseless violence, making tke crazy edi¬ 
fice tremble through all its joints. He made a 
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sign to me, to be seated on the sohi near hii^, 
and to my conductor, to take la, place by the 
. door; the music was not to be interrupted; and it 
was not until my tympanum had been distracted 
fotr a quarter of an hour, my head almost split, 
(the round'room was barely fifteen feet in diame- 
‘ te^ )'and, we had all complimented him on the 
proficiency of hiis artists, that I could enter on 
my business^ The Bim-bashi looked bla^ik. He 
told me, after a little circumlocution, that he 
would give me the teskere, and two or three 
cavazes, if I was determined to visit the Troad j 
assuring me, however, at the same time, that by 
so doing 1 should expose myself to insult, if not 
to danger, against which neither he nor the pasha 
had the power of protecting me. • He informed 
me that there were from siit to eight thousand 
troops encamped on the shore of the plains of 
Troy, loosely scattered along a line of many 
miles, all undisciplined fellows, from the interior 
of Asia Minor, who were inclined to show little 
respect to strangers or to the commands of their 
superiors. He was gorry, he said, that such 
obstacles should exist, but politely hoped I might 
soon hwe an opportunity of making my visit 
in more favourable times, when the sultan 
should not be induced, by the hostile demeanour 
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the Franks, to maintain an armed force in the 
for th€» protection of tha approaches to 
the Dardanelles. 

Pipes, coffee, and a spoonful of conserves were 
served round, and we took our leaver in dokig- 
which, the polite Bim>bas hiasked me, sotto-voce, 
if I had any good coffee, or a little ruqjy.or Jlny 
woollen cloths, that I could sell cheap: “ he 
would pay,” he said, “ for what .he* bought.” 
I told him I was not a merchant, and un¬ 
fortunately had nothing of the sort. This de¬ 
claration did not seem to raise me in his esti¬ 
mation. 

I could scarcely determine on what plan I 
should pursue ; but felt most reluctant to re¬ 
nounce tl' e pleasant? project I had formed. This 
however,* I found ‘myself, in prudence, obliged 
to do: I learned from the Dutch captain, that 
some of his officers,^ who had landed on the 
coast of Troy a few days before, with views 
similar to my own, had been seized by a set of 
savages, and very roughly handled; and I was 
assured, by persons on th^ island, that mutinies 
and excesses were continually committed by those 
desperate men, on account of long-delaifed pay, 
and insufficiency of provisions. 

Tenedos, which is a most important position, 
in relation to the passage of the Dardanelles, 
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was only garrisoned by about six hundred tacticoes 
from Constantinople ; its castle, osituated on 
beach facing Troy, is small, and contemptibly 
weak; the few guns mounted and serviceable, 
were of somll calibre; the walls, like those of 
the TurkisB-bullt castles I have seen, were shell- 
■^<vrk.. *3^e RwssiMi fleet destroyed it in 1770 , 
and they may perform the same feat whenever 
they think proper.* 

The island exports nothing but wine; we 
could not even find a few vegetables. Tlie 
habitations are wretched constructions; the in¬ 
habitants, who amount to about five thousand, 
are nearly all Greeks, and very poor. As there 
are no irregular troops, no great disorders take 
place ; but every thing goes on, if'miserably, at 
least tranquilly; a happy change from 'the mas¬ 
sacres of 1822. 

Tenedos retains no monuments of antiquity ; 
and I looked in vain for the trifling fragments 
that Dr. Chandler and other former travellers 

* On my way from Constantinople, in the middle of 
October, I observed that th'e Turks had partially strengthened 
this castle, and were arranging a few heavy guns jnst recciviul 
from thearapital. They had, moreover, erected a small ibrt 
on a cone, the highest point of the island; the battery was sur¬ 
rounded by walls about twenty feet in height, and here tliey 
probably proposed retreating, should an enemy drive them from 
tnc castle. 
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observed in ijie town. They are all gone 1 A 
fejjr years mak^ an immens^ diiference among 
men prone to destruction; and the last five 
years of Sultan Mahmood’s reign have Tbeen 
unusually fatal to antiquity; for whenever,a 
good piece of stone or marble has been found, 
at a convenient distance for .carriage,, if hffi 
gone to build up the walls of his new barracks 
or kioskg ; a profanation from whiqh the chisel 
of Phidias himself would not Scive it, unless, 
indeed a stranger’s purse, or aii ambassador’s 
firman were set off against it. When I went 
on board, the captain finding that he could make 
no way against the current, (which is sensibly 
felt many leagues outside of the Dardanelles,) 
came to.ancher for the night, with several other 
ships, under the island., The views towards 
sunset were of a most interesting character. 
With the assistance of a glass, I could trace the 
white tents of the Turkish troops, extending 
along the shore the whole length of the Trojan 
plain; from the abrupt promontory of Lectos 
to the Sigean Cape of gentler swellings, with 
its consecrated tumuli, occupying precisely the 
same spots as the tents and* ships •of jthe be¬ 
leaguering Greeks, according to Homer’s de¬ 
scription. In the background of this picture, 
rose Mount Ida, in nature’s unchangeable ident 
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tity, with its snow-covered pinnaclp of Gargara, 
whence the gqds themselves wajiched the wpr- 
Jfare of lieroic men. If I turned my eyes round, 
I saw the extreme point of Europe, the cape 
ofothe Tlyacian Cbersonesus, stretching towards 
Asia, the Asisttic cape of Sigeum advancing to 
' itj. ,and the Jblue sea of Hellas, rushing be¬ 

tween them like an arrowy river; and turning 
still roudd, ,the island of Imbros and ,the vol¬ 
canic Lemnos presented themselves, overlooked 
by the distant and sublime heights of Mount 
Athos. Later in the evening, numerous watch- 
fires were lit on the coast of Troy, along the 
Turkish encampment, and we could hear dis¬ 
tinctly, on the stillness of night, the sounds of 
the barbaric drum and trumpet. » 

The following morning, we sailed witii scarcely 
any wind. We stood over to the Asiatic side to 
avoid the current, and crept gently and close 
al6ng the immortal shore. The Zebecks, or 
irregular mountaineers, were crowded on the 
beech, gazing as our little fleet passed. Some 
were bathing in the sea; some sitting cross- 
legged, smoking by the doors of the tents ; some 
attending to the horses and camels, (the horses 
tethered by* the leg to short poles stuck in the 
turf,) and some, an ingenious few, squatted on 
the ground with a small anvil between their 
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Itpees, and a? charcoal fire by their side, were 
iilkent on repaii^ng- arms or ftiaking hors^-shoes. 
At intervals, a loaded camel was seen to arrive 
at the encampment, bend his patient knees, and 
resign his burden. Small floAks of white shdfep 
were feeding on the green hillocks and barrp wsj 
and ever and anon, some important barfiariaits, 
with thick turbans and gaudy robes, met the 
eye, scouring the plain on long-tailed horses 
strangely caparisoned. In the evening, the little 
wind that had favoured us, dying away, and the 
c.urrent of the Hellespont repelling us, we came 
again to ancljor near the first castle, a little 
within Cape Sigeum. We were close to land. 
Some of the straggling Zebecks amused them¬ 
selves by discharging their loaded fire-arms at 
us, and several halls plumped into the water not 
far from the vessel’s side. It was pleasant that 
stilly evening to watcl^ the little domestic lights 
gleaming from the cottages and from between 
the numerous windmills of the Greek village 
that stands on the ridge of the Sigean cape, and 
to hear the bpsy murmuiing of human voices, 
until, one by one, the lights died away, the 
voices ceased, and nothing was heard but the 
laving of the rapid sea against our ship, and 
along the rocky, cavemed, and contigu«us_ 
shores, or rather banks of the straits. 
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The next morning, most opportunely favoured 
by a fresh, southt’rly wind, wfe ascended fae 
Tlell^pont, having no obstacles thrown in our 
way by the Turks, who boarded us from the 
ca:iStles. The mosb important, and indeed what 
seemed the ordy duty of the stately elfendi, was 
td'''askr from the captain a present of rum and 
biscuits, in addition to the usual fee in cash. 
The Sardinian vice-consul, who came rn board 
at the Dardanelles, informed us, that besides the 
regular garrison of cannoniers and tacticoes, 
there were between three and four thousand 
irregulars on that point; that thgy, as well as 
the masses on the plains of Troy, had been col¬ 
lecting since the month of February; and that, 
receiving no pay, and half famished, they were 
constantly committing acts of tumult 'and vio¬ 
lence. The coast of Troy, in its whole extent, 
is very unhealthy during the summer and au¬ 
tumn, and the maUaria miasma at the Darda¬ 
nelles, is most pernicious. Here, however, these 
wild troops were left exposed to the end of 
Jjyine, some to the end of July. When the exi¬ 
gencies of the sultan, on the other side of the 
Balkan, induced him to forego his fears of an 
attack on ths. Dardanelles, and to order these 
troops to march forward, they paid, out of their 
numbers, a tribute to nearly every cemetery on 
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tHe road, between Dardana and Scutari j and 
of'^^hose I saw fer.oss over thei* Bosphorus,, at dif¬ 
ferent times, nearly every third man had, the- 
fever. Of course, there was not a doctor among 
them j and, most probably, not a grain of barfs, 
or any other appropriate medicine, in a whole 
bairak. 

Aided by the fine breeze, we continued to 
stem the»current, whose impetuosity* gave me an 
exalted idea of the prowess of Hero’s hapless 
lover, and of poor Lord Byron. His lordship, 
however, only performed half, and by far the 
easiest half, of Leander’s feat. Owing to the 
courses of the current, the difficulty (and that 
is so great as to cast doubt on the pretty Greek 
b)ve story) is to swim from the Asiatic to the 
European side; from Abydos back to Sestos. 
Except at the town of the Dardanelles, where 
scattered painted houses are mixed with gardens 
and olive groves, and the slender white mina¬ 
rets, and the cupolas of mosques, relieve against 
the dark green of the towering cypresses, the 
scenery of the Hellespont »fell short of my 
pectations. The beautifiil descriptive lines in 
the Bride of Abydos, are applicable to the Bos¬ 
phorus rather than to these straits j but on 
emerging from them into the mt^ificent baein 
of the Propontis, the country on the Asiatic 
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side, assumes poetical features. The headloiuj' 
stream, the succeeding castles, and bristling 
4>atteries, set close after each other, in the nar¬ 
row part of the channel, seem to preclude, as 
aif utter impossibility, the passage of an hostile 
force. Yet here British valour once forced its 
way, and it may be questioned, whether the 
strengthening of the works, and the improve¬ 
ment of the Turks since that time, would be 
able to balance one great advantage assured by 
Exiropean ingenuity—^the use of steam-boats; 
and whether it would not be easier to do the 
same thing now, than in the days of Admiral 
Duckworth and Sir Sidney Smith. 

An old servant I brought with me from 
Smyrna, by birth a Chaldean, and in character 
and manners, as great an original as was ever 
picked up by a wanderer in the Levant, gave 
me an amusing account of the passage of the 
English fleet. At that stirring period, he was 
in the service of a French ofiicer, (an aide-de- 
camp of General Sebastian!, minister at the 
Porte,) who was despatched to thp Dardanelles, 
to assist and instruct the unskilful and indocile 
Osmanlis. Davide described our men-of-war 
sailing quietly up, just as if nothing was the 
matter, without responding to the thundering 
salutatipns that crossed their narrow passage. 
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^ut what remained freshest on his mind was the 
pVimptitude wlth.whichr a cdrtaiit numbej of red 
coats and blue coats (landed from the dleet^ 
carried a heavy battery, and how the Turks 

scampered away up the hills; whilst his ma^er 

* 0 

was storming at them with French oathg and. 
reproaches, the most energetic terms of milif^y 
rhetoric, which Davide, as drogoman, though t fit 
not to translate literally to the Turks, lest some 
of them should find, in their panic, time to 
silence the meddling ghiaours. 

By the evening, we got considerably above 
the town of Gallipoli; but in the course of the 
night the wind changed to the northward, and 
our captain put back. The next morning, (the 
18th of’May,') when I went on deck, I found 
we were'snugly anchored off Gallipoli, with a 
steady wind from Jhe north, that promised to 
keep us there. 

On landing at Gallipoli, I first learned that 
the Russians had at last crossed the Pruth. The 
news was quite fresh, and one would have 
thought of a .nature suffiidently interesting, y^t 
the Turks seemed no ways affected-, but wrapped 
up in more than their usual listlessness. The 
Greeks, on the contrary, were very anxious in 
their inquiries, and their minds were naturally 
divided between hojies of success for tjieir co- 
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religionists, and apprehensions of fiesh perseci^ 
tions frpm their maisters the Tulks. They h&d 
been, tolerably quiet for several years. No 
troops, regular or irregular, were in the town ; 
but I leanied that- a strong levy of irregulars 
was disposed on the opposite side of the Cher- 
s^esus; ^in bodies easily communicating with 
each other,) from the commercial town of Enos, 
all along the* gulph of Saros to Setelba^ar, the 
first castle on the European side of the Darda¬ 
nelles, for the same object as the troops that 
occupied the Troad ; i. e. to prevent an enemy’s 
landing, and to be ready to march for the de¬ 
fence of the castles, which, left to themselves, 
might be easily taken in the reverse. (I know 
not to what extent the grand signidr had reasons 
for apprehending an attack 6n the Dardanelles 
from England, France, and Russia united, but 
he certainly did seriously apprehend such a 
measure.) 

Gallipoli is interesting as being the first place 
in Europe where the Turks acquired dominion— 
a^dominion that was to be so wi4ely and so ra¬ 
pidly spread, and so fatally abused. The amusing 
and exact old traveller, Tournefort, g^ves a good 
account of 'its history, and of the barbarous 
legends of the Osmanlis in relation to the early 
conquesjt. The town now contains a mixed 
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I^pulation Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and 
JWs, somewhtot, exceeding^ twenty thousand.* 
Its trade, wliich might become consideral^^e, is 
in corn, (in very small quantities,) in wine and 
oil. In the vicinity of the town are’swme protty 
fertile patches, cultivated chiefly by Greeks; but 
beyond them, you get into a desCrt. 

It was during my stay at Gallipoli I first saw 
a tlmriaiei or confirmed opium eater, for so ge¬ 
nerally has the practice of producing intoxica¬ 
tion by that noxious drug given way, that in the 
great Turkish population of Smyrna, and in the 
course of my journeying in Asia Minor, I had 
never met with a person labouring under its 
effects, nor do I believe that I ever saw a pill of 
the narcotic,' (except a few in my own posses¬ 
sion,) or' even hedrd it spoken of. It was at 
Gallipoli, then, that on entering a little maga¬ 
zine of tobacco, near the bazaars, I first saw a 
Turk possessed with the spirit of madjoon.+ He 
was an old man, (the master of the shop,) with 
a white beard; he was sitting on the table or 
counter, with, his arms cijossed over his kne.es, 
his head sunk beneath his shoulders, and his eyes 
fixed in a vacant immovable stare. 

* A recent traveller has stated its population at sixty thou¬ 
sand. 

•f- Opium. 
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To my demand for an okka of» tobacco by 
made no reply ,—vfy words ^e^med to ha/c 
struc|^ the ear of a statue or a mummy—still his 
eyes were fixed and motionless. I turned round 
to cee what could thus rivet them, but could per¬ 
ceive only a white wall, on which hung*, in a 
fr^e, Ja ,PisgiUah, (the name of God in Arabic 
characters.) I thought he might be praying, but 
Davide, who had a better conception of things, 
twitched him by the sleeve, and bawled in his 
ear,—“ an okka of Latakia !” Even this appli¬ 
cation only roused him for a moment—a wild 
unmeaning smile passed over his features—an un¬ 
intelligible word or two dropped from his lips, 
and he became as abstracted as before. Davide 
twitched him again, and bawled still louder j it 
was of no use—there was no a*Dstracting‘his mind 
from the paradise it was absorbed in. The sounds 
of my chaldean^s voice reached, however, the 
more worldly ears of a neighbouring vendor of 
tobacco, who approached and told us that the 
old man was a confirmed besotted theriaki—that 
he. must that momipg have tak^n an unusual 
dose, and that it was little use our bawling there, 
we, should ^et no tobacco unless we helped our¬ 
selves. As a reward for his information, I went 
away and bought my supply from him. 

The .northerly wind continuing, I was de- 
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<;ainc(i in this not very interesting place, all the 
lath and 19th*of. May, an<fihad«the prcjspect of 
a much longer detention before me, (the,agha 
having refused me a pass and order for horses 
to go by land,) when the “Swift,” English bdfit, 
which I had left at Smyrna, awaiting her firman, 
j)assed the Dardanelles, and to*ok me^k hom'd 
at eleven o’clock, on the morning of the gCHlu 
Soon, propelled by steam, I was gliding through 
the Propontis, whose ivinds and current had 
before seemed rosoh ed that my arrival at Stam- 
hool should not be an early one. We passed 
the peninsula of Artaki (the ancient Cyzicus) 
and the island of Marmora, during the night, 
and in the morning I found we were approach¬ 
ing Selivrici, ’and winding along the coast, very 
near shoVe. The’scenery is by no means pic¬ 
turesque ; it is a desert, with, a£ long distances, 

some miserable hamlets, devoid of wild or ro- 

• 

mantic features. One thing, however, which I 
had seen described in poetry, struck me here 
with the force of reality,—grass was growing 
within a span .of the sea’s, water—and here ajjd 
there dwarf trees seemed to have their roots 
beneath the waves. Bright verdant fields and 
declivities were separated from the "blue of Mar¬ 
mora’s wide basin but by a line of “yellow sand.’y 
* Tliis is £o be allribulcd to the couiparalive f|cslHicss of tl« 
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At noon we passed the pleasant a illage of Sap 
Stefano, and the i^nmense powder-magazine^: 
shortly after, we came in sight of the lofty mina¬ 
rets, and swelling cupolas of Stambool; and 
beibre twv) o’clocfc, we glided round the Ser- 
raglio point, and came to anchor in the Golden 
llo'm m ■the midst of a magical panorama. 

The combination of a violent contrary wind, 
and a rapid current in a narrow strait,'was ad¬ 
mirably calculated to give the Turks an advan¬ 
tageous idea of steam. Immense crowds gatheretl 
along the shores of the promontory on which 
Constantinople stands, to gaze in astonishment 
as we passed, for this was the first steam-hoat 
ever seen in these parts. The evidence of their 
senses told them that the wind was blowing hard 
down from the Black Sea—that the cufrent was 
running with its eternal violence, yet they suav 
the ship rapidly advancing. Several parties 
threw up their arms and hailed us, Avhilst others 
on horseback cantering along the beach kept u]> 
with us to learn in what this miracle should 
end. At some batterjes along the coast, as we 
were afterwards informed, Ave were well nigh 

waters of these seas flowing from the Euxine, which is fed hy so 
many vast rivers. “^The same cause will account for the freezing 
of thp Black Sea, and for the extreme cold which prevails in the 
rt'uutry, at present the scene of hostilities helweeu tlie Russians 
and Turks. 
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neceiving less agreeable signs of wonder,—^the 

cMnoniers, in thq^r ignorance, had conceived the 
vessel must be some extraordinary brulot^ and 
had proposed firing into us. 

A few days after our arrival, the “ Swift” was 
sold. The money (350,000 piakre's) was dis¬ 
bursed by Cazes-Artine, (an Armenian;, the head 
of the mint, and a favourite of the day,) and 
one or ttwo other leading charactws, who made 
their sovereign this handsome present. 
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u.iding at Constantinople—Depopulated asix'ci of Galuta and 
Pera—Annenfan Catholics exiled—^Thcir Houses sold— 
Apiiearance of the Rayahs and Franks—Promenade of the 
Grand Champ dcs Morts above Pera—Friday, the Grand 
Signior going to Mosque—Subjects allowed to present Peti¬ 
tions—^Fine approach of the Sultan from Bcshik-Utsli Serai 
to Eyoob by water—Sultan’s change of (Costume—^His })er- 
son and appearance—^Troops, or the Tacticocs—^Thc Band 
of the Imperial Guaid playing Rossini’s Music. 


When I landed on the vast Christian suburbs of 
Constantinople; though I had been prepared by 
previous information, I was astonished at the 
melancholy, depopulated aspect of the place— 
the consequences of the dead stop that political 
events had put to trade, and of the subtraction 
o^the numerous and ipdustrious class of Catholic 
Armenians, eight or ten thousand of whom (by 
a capricious and still inexplicable act of tyranny 
on the part bf* the sultan) had been exiled into 
Asi?, the month of January, 1828, whilst from 
tVo to three thousand, who had found more 
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Hiercy, had‘been relegated in villages in the 
neighbourhood q£ the capital. 

On passing through Galata, and ascending the 
steep “ infidel hill” to Pera, this aspect did not 
improve; on the contrary, We seemdd to hfive 
left all the life and population that still anipiated 
the place, on the quays of Galata,—'vref hardly 
met a soul on our way up, but swarms of st^y^ 
ing, mafigy dogs, perambulated the silent streets, 
giving me an opportunity on ,my very first arri¬ 
val, to make the acquaintance of this pest of the 
Ottoman capital. The long Frank street of Pera 
was rather more humanly frequented, but even 
this my guide told me offered a sad contrast to 

what it had been a few months before. I ob- 

• * 

served ‘that nearly every third door had been 
newly painted red. “ Those,” I was told, “were 
the houses of the pxiled Catholic Armenians; 
they have been sold, by the government, who 
permitted none but Turks to become purchasers ; 
to the Turks, therefore, they have been ceded 
for not a twentieth part of their real value, and 
the present proprietors luwe changed the colour 
of the doors to show whom they belong to ; red 
being the hue affected by the Turks, whichrnc 
rayah, or Christian dare imitate on the exterior 
of his dwelling.” Of the latter fact, which'w^ 
of course well known to me, I ha<i lost_ si^l 
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at Smyrna, where rayahs and all are quietl^ 
permitted to paint‘ their houses, just as their 
women do their cheeks, with any colour they 
choose. 

i remarked, also, that the rayahs we met, but 
. more particularly the Armenians and Jews, 
wore a more sombre, timid, and subjected coun- 
Jenance. and a more shuffling crouching de¬ 
meanour, than at Ghiaour-lsmir j they looked 
like slaves, who dreaded every moment to be 
found at fault, and who had their tyrant’s whiji 
ever before their eyes. This, however, was 
easily to be accounted for, as, in the great den, 
they were exposed to the more immediate pres¬ 
sure of despotism. But what equally struck 
me, and what I could not so readily explain, 
was the expression and deportment of all the 
Frank Perotca I encountered; the first was 
gloomy, sullen, duplex, and retiring, yet mixed, 
at the same time, with a rude inquisitiveness; 
the second was composed of vulgar pompousness 
and strut, with a vast portion of that appre¬ 
hensiveness and drawing back a man is moved 
with, when he suspects every person that ap¬ 
proaches him has the pls^e, some other 
deadly contagf&n upon him. To my eyes, nearly 
eveiT’ individual I passed in the streets had the 
. air of conspirator—of the dirty hero of some 
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Cato-street gong. “ What a contrast,” thought 
I, “with the'gopd-naturcjiand* opennpss, and 
gaiety of the Smyrna Franks I” The diflFejence 
was, indeed, astonishing in other things than 
looks, as I had ample leisure to discover durhig 
the five months I passed at Pera. It recpiired 
the kind reception I met with Yrom mjl friend 
Mr. Z. and the stimulus of the magnificent viei^ 
from hi» apartment, of Tophana, the Bosphorus, 
Scutari, and the mountains of Asia, to dispel the 
spleen inherent to Pera, and which had seized 
me at its very threshold. 

In relation to the tranquillity of the Frank 
population, I was informed, that great agitation 
had prevailed when it -was learned that the 
Russian^ had‘begun the war j but the Porte had 
given asshrances, fhat happen what might, the 
persons and properties of the Frahks, of what¬ 
ever country they might be, who had deemed it 
proper to remain, should be protected,—^that 
they had nothing to fear.* Meantime an admi¬ 
rable police was maintained, and none but the 
tacticoes, or ^disciplined t«oops, mounted gua{(^ 

in Pera and Galata. 

» • 

My first wt(i!(k in Smyrna took me, * by chanee, 
to .the English burying-ground; my first walk 

* The poor lonians, Maltese, &c. had been, however, seij# 
out of the eapitai on short notice. 
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at Pera, was, by necessity, to a Turkish cemetery, 
for ther§ are but tw<» promena<ies here, and both 
ever »“ the fields of the dead.” One would think 
that a dense grove of gloomy cypresses, with 
crowded white tomb>stones, glaring from its re- 
. cesses, like the sheeted ghosts of the departed, 
was net. exactly the scene for pleasure; but 
there, besides the “ grand champs des morts,” sit 
the grovelling' sons of Pera, on low stools, smok¬ 
ing their pipes, discussing, in their way, which 
is liberal and enlightened, the politics of the day, 
and enjoying about us much pleasure as they are 
capable of. The vicinity of this vast cemetery, 
on the heights of Pera, offers the most enchant¬ 
ing views both of the Bosphorus and the sea of 
Marmora; but to show their utter disregard, 
they have chosen a position, under a stbne wall, 
with dirty Turkish coffee-houses in front; almost 
the only point where the^ views cannot burst 
upon them. 

On the momii^ after my arrival, 1 crossed 
the Golden Horn to Eyoob, a suburb on the 
^fitnstantinople side ofithe port, where the sultan 
was to go to mosque. 

This attendance at a place of pjablic devotion 
on the Friday* is scrupulously observed by the 
Tuikish monarchs; they visit all the imperial 
me^ue$i of the capital in turn, notice being 
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pHven previdusly which they intend to visit on 
such a day, tUat ‘their subjects Inay find them¬ 
selves on their path, and have an opportunity of 
presenting" petitions. This last privilege, ac¬ 
corded to the afflicted and aggrieved, bne wofild 
hardly imagine to exist under such a govern¬ 
ment. The petitions, however, .’cannoirbt; given 
into the hands of the sultan himself, b\\t are cflU;, 
signed tft one of the officers in his suite, a medium 
which is often perilous to the petitioner. The 
official mode <»f returning an unfavourable an- 
sw'er, is to send back the petition torn in half. 
ITiere is then no hope of the prayer being 
granted. Sometimes the applicants are sum¬ 
moned to the Porte. A poor old Armenian, 
who had raised courage to address his sovereign, 
on receiving this important suminons, not know¬ 
ing whether it might portend tte redress of 
his grievances or punishment for his presuipp- 
tioii; but being well aware that evil, as fre¬ 
quently as good, emanated from the Porte, and 
fearing the worst, took to his bed with fright; 
and on the morning he inight to have beeniip 
attendance, he was jostling through the streets of 
Pera to the Armenian burying-ground. 

Sultan Mahmood is said, however, to have 
frequently taken petitions into his own con^de? 
ration, and in some instances to have* caused . 

VOL. 1. K K 
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prompt justice, or assistance to ie rendere^. 
But alas! it is'as dmcult for >}udi to get at the 
poor* and oppressed, as it is for the poor and 
oppressed to get to him. Even in his incognito 
excursion^ he is always known—^the conscious¬ 
ness of his dread presence makes the tongue of 
his slaves cleaye to the roof of their mouths, 
-and then .he is attended by one or fwo officers, 
whose interest it may be to interpose betV^een him 
and truth. 

At about twelve o’clock the roaring of the 
cannon at Tophana announced that the sultan 
had left the palace of Beshik-tash ; to these the 
artillery at the opposite point of the serraglio 
responded; and as the imperial barge ascended 
the Golden Horn, the arsenal and other batteries 
fired their salutes. The long kachnm^m, brilli¬ 
ant with gold"and silk, and propelled by thirteen 
pair of oars, rapidly approached, and in its train 
six other barges scarcely less magnificent. The 
sultan was seated within a gilt trellice. On the 
<juay, where he landed, was a horse richly capa¬ 
risoned, with housings of velvet; and gold bit 
and bridle, set with jewels, and broad Turkish 
stfrrups of massy gold. He mounted ; and fol- 
lowed by his splendid household officers and 
^jffier dignitaries, rode to the mosque, which was 
^y afew paces from the water’s edge, in al 
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pomp of Ariental etiquette. During this pro¬ 
cession, the gatHe/ed crowd was afi still a .<4 death; 
none but the veiled women seemed to dare to' 
fix their eyes on the vicar of the prophet. , The 
sultan himself, looking straight before liim, tdbk 
no notice of his assembled slaves,' but one of his 
suite, the caftan-aghassi, waved ^n imper^ tur¬ 
ban and plumes, which he bore in his,arms, Jo 
the righl^and to the left, as if to salute the people 
on behalf of its lofty owner.* "Vllien Mahmood 
had said his namaz in the mosque, he retired to 
an adjoining a]>artmeiit, whence he presently 
emerged, (prayer and toilette together not hav¬ 
ing occupied him above twenty minutes,) cer¬ 
tainly as far as exterior went, “ an altered man.” 
He had disencumbered himself of his costly tur¬ 
bans —his plumes, his diamond aigrettes, and his 
flowing eastern robqs; he appeare'd in a most 
simple military dress—a plain, dark-blue mantje, 
cossack trowsers and boots, with cavalry spurs 
fastened to their heels ; his only head-covering a 
common Jess or scarlet cloth cap, with a blue 
silk tassel. He mounted his horse, (on an E»- 

* The figures of the Kislar-Aga, or chief black eunuch, en'd 
the head of tlie white eunuchs, were most conspicuous; the 
latter is tlie most horrible object I ever beheld. Both were 
splendidly dressed and on horseback, as became their 
rank, in the strange court to which they belong. 

K K ^2 
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glish saddle with long stirrups,) und follow^ 
by only six attendants, rode off at a hand gal¬ 
lop to Daut-P^ha, to hold a military council, 
previous to the marching of some troops for the 
Balkan. ' 

Sultan Mahmood’s personal appearance 1 
will speak here,, not from the rapid glances I had 
been able to catch of him, on his way from the 
boat to the ihosque, and from the mosque to the 
camp, this first time I saw him, but from the im¬ 
pression left on my mind by the somewhat fre¬ 
quent views I had of him afterwards in different 
situations and attire. 

I had read in some traveller, that his com¬ 
plexion was deadly pale, and that the expression 
of his countenance partoook of the doomed melan¬ 
choly that used generally to mark that f>f his 
cousin and predecessor, the unfortunate Selim. 

complexion I saw was as far from pallid as 
it well could be—it was excessively sun-burnt,— 
a manly brown j but I was informed of the cor¬ 
rectness of the traveller’s statement, and that he 
hud got rid of the sickly hue of the serraglio, onlj 
lately, or since his passion for the military life 
and the field had developed itself. Manly exer¬ 
cise, and a constant exposure to sun and wind, 
fould not plant roses on a cheek of forty, but 
they had given, what suited a soldier and a 
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reforming su]}tan better. Instead of melancholy, 
and the air of* a doomed i^an, J remarked an 
expression of firmness and self-confidence^ an^J 
of haughtiness not unmixed with a degree of 
ferocity. His lofty and orientally asched aye- 
brows, his large coal-black eyes, (Vhfch are habi¬ 
tually however rather heavy than oth^wfe^ 
his thick black beard and mustachoes, which com¬ 
pletely 'jeil the expression of the lower features, 
the lordly carriage of bis head, are all calculated 
to strike, and coincide perfectly, with our pictu¬ 
resque idea of an eastern despot. There was 
perhaps more than one Turk in his suite who 
had the same traits in greater perfection, and 
whom a stranger might have fancied to be the 
Sultan ;• but* there* is *a decided character in 
Mahmood’s persoit that no incognito disguise 
can conceal from those who have* once seen him. 
This I have been told by Turks, Greeks, and 
Armenians, who have often recognized him with 
fear and trembling when he has been wandering 
with only one attendant (meanly travestied like 
himself) through the obsqure quarters of Con¬ 
stantinople—an amusement, or an occupation, 
that up to the last winter he was'accustomed 
frequently to give himself. * 

His stature is not tall, but a fine breadth of 
shoulders, an open chest, and well set a»^s 
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denote robustn^s and great bodily Wength. In¬ 
deed, up to his date Exclusive devetion to the arts 
of i^ar, to drilling and*manaeuvering, his great 
pride used to be, to pull the “ longest bow,” of 
any man in his dominions, (I do not mean meta¬ 
phorically,)' and numerous little stone columns. 
Stuck up,,in the hollow of the Ocmeidan at extra¬ 
ordinary distances, to mark the flight of the 
imperial arrow, still attest the strengt|i of his 
arm. The lower part of his frame is not so 
goodj like nearly all the great Turks I have 
seen, there is a defect and ungracefulness in his 
legs, derived from the .Turkish mode of continu¬ 
ally sitting with those members crossed under 
the body, a mode that must check the circulation 
of the blood, and tend to distortion. Besides, 
the youthful life of Mahmood was passed in the 
inactive imprisbnment of the serraglio, in the 
most sedentary manner, among time-worn wo¬ 
men* and slaves, shut up from all manly exercise. 
The Turkish gentlemen, as well as ladies, are 
proud of a fine smooth hand, but hitherto they 
arp obstinate enemies to those adventitious cover- 

•^^None but women who by some means or other-are known 
to be incapable of belong children, are allowed to princes of the 
blood, the prisoners of the serraglio. Such are however given 
profusion, and in their embraces those unhappy men lose 
, their strength and manliness. 
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ings and pr^ervers considered by us indispensa- 
]E)le to both sexes. 1 could point out to them 
the chapter in the Koran where they are strictly 
prohibited adorning their persons (which they^ 
do most profusely) with gold,and jew^s, silk%and 
costly robes; but I know not .Vhcre they can 
find a prohibition of gloves, •which ^ Mahoiiset 
could have had no more idea’ of, than of that* 
choice ^nd cherished produce of a. world yet" un¬ 
discovered—rum.* Blit gloves no Turk has yet 
worn, and the sultan’s hands were bare, like 
those of all the rest—a trifle, but a trifle a 
European could scarcely help remarking, when 
he saw him in his almost European military 
dress. Another insignificant variation from our 
personal equipment, was his boots: they were 
not of leather, bift of black velvet, every time I 
saw him in his military costume';* the form, how¬ 
ever, was European,^ and they were worn under 
the troAvsers, like our Wellington’s. • 

Mahmood appeare .to the best advantage on 
horseback. Except on going to mosque on Fri¬ 
days, or in, any other ^rand ceremonies .jpre- 
scribed by religion, when every thing is strictly 
oriental, he rides on a Frank military saddl^arid 
in our style. In this recent study he has cer- 

• * The Turks drink rum without scruple, as they ^y, with 

great truth, it'was not prohibited by Jhc pixiphet. 
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tainly made great progress: his seat^ good; he 
sits firm aud er^t, akd miglit realty pass mustei^ 
am6n^ a raiment of our fine horse-guards, and 
tliat with credit. The difference to this from 
the ,Tiirkislji style of equitation is so immense, as 
to offer no. trifling difficulty to one accustomed 
to^e 'latter, with huge siiddles like cradles, and 
rshort and almost' immovable stirrups that tuck 
up fne knees jn close contact with the,, groin. 
Indeed, so considerable is this difficulty, that but 
few of the regidar imperial guard could yet keep 
a steady seat with their long stirrups, which they 
were often heard to curse as an invention of the 
devil to break men’s necks. Malimood was in¬ 
disputably the best horseman d la Europeenne in 
his army*, and this acquirement, together with 
another proficiency he was fast arriving at, viz. 
that of commanding and manoeuvering a squadron 
of horse, formed then his pride and glory. His 
instr'uctor in both was Signor Calosso, an Italian 
officer, now a great favourite, of whom 1 shall 
speak more particularly in a succeeding chapter. 
Mahniood’s constitution has always been good j 
it triumphed over the enervating, destructive in- 
fluesnces to Which it was subjected during his 
captivity in the' seiVaglio; and the sudden transi¬ 
tion from oriental luxury and ease, from the 
habit>::al life of a sultan to tlie life of a sort of 
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Frederic tli^ Great, has rather improved his 
g'cneral health* than otherwtee. .The way, how¬ 
ever, in which Ke exposed himself to the glaring 
hot sun in the course of the summer of 1827, 
when he was continually out with his timtipoes 
at Daut Pasha, Ramed-Chiflik,.* or* other places 
in the neighbourhood, did injury to^ ^ 
and induced a dimness of sight, which he still* 
occasionally suffered. Dr. M. C-w—an Irish¬ 
man, who is physician to Ids selictar or sword- 
bearer, and to several of his grandees, has told 
me, that he entertained a decided antipathy to 
medicine. Instead of giving him medicine, I should 
have ])roposed changing his coeffure; for when 
en milifaire, he wears the scarlet cloth skull-cap 
I have described, ^ith nothing to shade his eyes 
or defend his head from the percussion of the 
sun’s rays, regardless of the Sensible eastern 
practice of thickening the turban’s folds as the 
heat increases. * 

When the sultan had ridden away to the camp, 

I walked through Eyoob, to the quiet tombs of 
the neighbourhood, whe^e repose several of^his 
house and race in the imperturbable tranquillity 
of the grave, all unconscious of th'e porte^ous 
changes effected and projected by'their descen¬ 
dant ; untouched by the perilous career he has 
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run, and yet runs; 'senseless alike to^his good or 
ill success:—^to Jiis virtues or his orimes. 

,Eyoob is one of the most interesting of proud 
^Stamhool’s numerous suburbs: it is little fre¬ 
quented, still, and* melancholy. Its mosque, 
where Mahmood had this day said his Namaz, is 
importance; for it is within those walls 
•that the sultan, w*hen called to the throne by the 
natural death,» deposition, or murder of Jiis pre¬ 
decessor, is girt with* the imperial sabre. The 
discovered remains of a Moslem saint conferred 
sanctity on the district, and rendered it, after 
Scutari, the burying-place most affected by the 
Turks. Here are the tombs of many Osmanlis, 
whose names figure in the history of the empire; 
but to none can the European repair with such 
melancholy interest as to that bf the hapless and 
amiable sultan-Selim.—It is there! Mahmood 
must have passed it that morning; and through 
the moresqm casements of the marble and gilded 
mausoleum, the constantly fed lamps that beam 
by his cousin*s ashes, might have glanced upon 
his^proud eye. Wha^ recollections ought not 
such a scene to awaken ? What a lesson ought 
it not to give to his proud soul! 

In his hapless childhood and in his youth he 
had been, according to the barbarous regulations 
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of the dynjtety, the captive of Selim, in whose 
hands was hi» life and deal^. A few years after, 
when Selim wm hurled from his throne Jjy the 
people he had attempted ■ to improve and ta 
render happy, he became for many.monthi the' 
companion of his imprisonment, stad Selim de¬ 
rived an agreeable occupation for bis^afSve'^d 
afflicted mind, in imparting to* his young cousin 
Mahnjood the instruction he had acquirecT, and 
the talents he had cultivated when at liberty 
and a sovereign. At the termination of those 
months, and when the Bairactar had even pene- 
•trated into the serraglio to restore his beloved 
master, Selim was foully murdered by the vilest 
slaves of Mahmood’s brother; and Mahmood, 
apprehendiftg for liimself a similar fate, fled and 
hid hirtiself undSr a gathered heap of carpets. 
Thence he was drawn, to ascAid the throne of 
Selim, his kind relative, his benefactor and tutor. 
To complete the domestic tragedy, only a few 
montlis elapsed, and to maintain himself on that 
throne, he ordered the murder of his brother, 
as his brother had before ordered the murdgr of 
Selim I And even supposing Mahmood exempt 
from the tenderer sentiments of humani^,. yet 
must that mausoleum be an impre*ssive object to 
him—its occupant lost empire and life .in at- 
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tempting the moral revolution he hii^self is now. 
pursuing, and whose * end is not )*8t.” 

J^e^suburb of Eyoob terminates at the foot 
jof some romantic hills, whose sides are covered 

• 

Vithf fruit Arees and cypresses, gardens and 
groves. Thete is one street which I was so 
md^ Stmpk withj that I visited it many times. 
5t is composed on either side, of mosques, hos¬ 
pitals for' the poor, mausoleums, and cemeteries. 
Continuous groves of cypresses form an obscure 
avenue, in which the white edifices stand out in 
peculiar brightness; whilst the open country, 
seen through this narrow, opaque vista, appears* 
supematurally brilliant and transparent—like a 
glimpse of Paradise, caught through “ the valley 
of the shadow of death.” The fi'rst time I 
walked here, there was not a human being iq 
the dark alley, 'but myriads of wild bees were 
murmuring among the grass and the flowers that 
were growing upon the graves; and high over¬ 
head, nestled in the thick C 3 q)resse 8 , flights of 
. turtle doves were uttering their incessant tender 
notes—melancholy, though the expression of 
their joys and loves. I advise every traveller 
who may succeed me in exploring the wonders 
of Stambool, tb go to Eyoob, md to this quiet 
spot. All who do so, will thank me for having 
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^procured tliem a pleasure.^ My guide^ a thick¬ 
headed Arradhian, who had ncf ^te for tombs 
and darkness, and who would fain have flopped . 
mo at the Imperial mosque, assuring me thercr. 
was nothing to be seen be}^nd that," hurried me- 
away as fast as he could, to a ^lace wheje there 
was something to be seen an J heard*-inmi and 
women instead of bees and doves,^ and jrhere 
was to be found that sumniunf honum of the 
Levantines—a coffee-house with chibooks. 

This was to the famous vale of Kiat-han<i, 
called by the Franks Les Eaax Domes. It has 
been often described, and is now, as formerly, 
one of the most lovely spots in the vicinity of 
the capital, and the promenade most frequented 
in the spring season by the Turks on their holi¬ 
days.* Here I found, seated by the marble- 
lined sides of a c^nal, and un^ef the cool shades 
of fine plane trees,, numerous groups of ^urks 
smoking their pipes, and of women, (away from 
the men,) some listening to the monotonous 
drone of the bag-pipe and the beating of a rude * 
tabor; some conversing»and laughing with great 
glee, and a few partaking jn what we consider 
the masculine pleasure of puffing tobacco.:^ •Tlie 
musicians were all peasants from the mountains 

* Sec Anastasius, for a short hut splendid picture of this place. 

f Siuukii%' hi a couiuion custom enough oi^oug 'IVldsh au|l 
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of Bulgaria: some of them danced grotesquely^ 
to their pomrj^s’ strains, and ^ their c&ertions 
were rewarded by a pinch of paras from each 
.yarty they successively amused. These poor 
•felloVs repair every torii^ to the capital, by St. 
George’s Day, t6 attend the sultan’s stud, that 
are^W'sent out’ to grass in the Valley of the 
Swee$_ Waters. For this service, they are ex¬ 
empted from tlie kharatch, or poll-tax, p\id by 
rayahs, and enjoy sundry little privileges and 
emoluments. Pastoral races are always given to 
some sort of music; and it is curious to remark, 
that a sort of bag-pipe is used by nearly all the 
mountaineers of Europe. Their skill, rude as 
it is, insures them their expenses on the road: 
they contrive to reach Constantinople a week or 
a fortnight before the horses are confided to 
their care: they spend that time profitably in 
playipg in the streets and cofiee-houses of Stam- 
bool; and even when on duty at the Sweet 
.Waters, they have opportunities of employing 
' their talent every holiday. VTien the lovely 
mon^h of May, (and lovely indeed dt is at this 
spot,) and part of June, are passed, and the re¬ 
freshed steeds aj;e returned to their stalls, the 
poor Bulgarians set off for their homes in small 

ladies; but the daughters of Israel indulge in it to 

excess. '' 
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j)arties, and^ay again their^ lodging and-food on 
the road with*a;tune and a«dan6e. They are a 
strange, wild-looking set: they. are gemeraHy 
short, but robust; have grey eyes, and,sharp, 

hard-marked faces, not mucft unlike ^me of* our 

• # 

highland tribes. They wear on their Jiead a 
sheep-skin cap, with the wool fumed outwards; 
they wear sandals on their feet, of p^miti^g ma¬ 
nufacture ; the rest of their persdhal equipment 
offers nothing remarkable, except its raggedness 
and filth. They are said to be inoffensive, only 
passably honest, and devoutly attached to the 
Greek church, of which they are members. 

In one part of the valley of the Sweet Waters' 
was an encampment of the regular cavalry of 
the sultan’s guards. A few of the men were 
occupied with their horses that were grazing in 
the meadow; the pest were either sleeping, or 
frolicking among the trees like school-Jjoys. 
They were all verj- young men. When we 
reached the coffee-house, high up the valley, that, 
ray companion’s soul had been so long thirsting 
after, we found the shadow of every tree t^en 
up, eveiy humble stool engaged.,* Here were 
Turks, Armenians, Greeks, and Jews, iiKsepa- 
rate knots, but all Similarly engaged with their 
chibooks. We at last found room among a 
group of Armenians. 



INSALUBRITY OF KIAT-IIANE. 

To say something^ to one of th^ party, why 
addressed me iif Italiau, I praised* the beauty of 
KiaUJiani: “ Yes,” said he, with a. long sigh, 
“ the yalley is beautiful, but that won’t prevent 
us catcMng the ftver!” I did not like this 
information and'generalizing, and requested him 
to expladih “ Why, sir,” resumed he, “ we are 
Cath&lic Armenians; the Turks have shut up 
about five huiflired of us, in the miserabite little 
villf^e hard by: we have been driven from our 
houses in Pera and Galata, to occupy rotten 
dens that are falling to pieces ; and for want of 
room, three or four families are huddled toge¬ 
ther. Kiat-hane is a very delightful j)lace : Ave 
hear the nightingales singing ,in the trees all the 
night long, but the rats in doors threaten every 
night to eat us alive. And then, sir, though 
this is a pleasant spot on a spring holiday, after 
the .month of June it is insupportable, and gives 
the fever and ague, to every body who sleeps in 
it.” The poor fellow’s complaint was not exag¬ 
gerated, and his apprehensions were reasonable; 
the^long, narrow hollow, with stagnating waters, 
and hills tha^^ prevent the ingress of the purify¬ 
ing stammer winds from the Black Sea, is pecu¬ 
liarly obnoxious to fever. As soon as the hot 
w.eather sets in, it is abandoned, and the Arme¬ 
nians.'Who,. by a barbarous caprice, were rele- 
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^ated there^ siifferei severely in the eourse ot 
last summer.* A poor w«mant the njife of my 

friend S-^*8 cashier, wais near dying-•of the 

fever she caught; and it was not till aftpr long 
supplication that her husljhnd proBured, %s a 
particular favour, (for which, of course, Jie jiaid 
hard cash,) the permission to ^emove»hbr to the 
j)urer air of Prinkipo, in the sea of Magpiora, 
where*he had a comfortable hoiisfi of his own. 

The few words I had extracted from this 
Ccpi'ife,* must be considered as rather an ex¬ 
traordinary effort on his part, and probably were 
to be attributed to the eloquence of personal 
suffering. I was still smoking my pipe in silence^ 
when a part^' of t|}e young tacticoes came to the 
coffee-house, and talking and joking in a most 
unmussulmanly manner, they squatted down by 
my side. They a§ked to -handle my whip, to 
look at my glass, my watch, &c. all whiclj ob¬ 
jects were honoured with their approbation; 
but not so iny travelling cap, though it had a. 
bright leather top. Something in it struck them 
as ludicrous,‘and being in a .merry mood, they 
laughed most outrj^reously. “^Cease your 
mockery,” said a serious old man op'podte, 
“ cease to laugh at the stranger .; how do you 

* A coininon Chvistian name an^^ng tlic Armbilnujs. 
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know what sort of ^ cap vjhe Padbhah * may, 
please to jclap ofi yo»r own heads soon! You 
• hare got the Frank papooshes-f already.” They 
.“immediately left off annoying me ; but having, I 
■suppbse, gdc the sil^ect into their heads, the 
jokes, bpfore directed to my cap, now reverted, 
in a practical shape, to the greasy calpac of an 
old Jew, a vender of courabieps and other sweet¬ 
meats. As heVas going round, with hisifcasket 
hung before him, selling his Avares, or inviting 
the circle to buy, two of the tacticoes, as his 
back was turned, relieved their lit pipes of the 
burning pieces of charcoal, by letting them droj» 
Ihto the hollow crown of his hat; and then, as 
the saturated felt began to frizzle and smoke, 
they roared with laughter. I confess thsit on 
seeing the Jew (who, intent on business, was 
not at all aware of the trick played hiie) conti¬ 
nue l>is perambulation among the trees, smoking 
at the poll like a. chimney, I was amused my- 
...self; but when the coal, penetrating through 
the crown of his calpac, made its approaches 
sellable to the skull, atid he let fuM his basket, 
to snatch tha^ old calpac ?rom his head, with a 

* One of tlwr cith-s of tlit- xulUtii. 

tiv rcgiiiH’itt.H of Uif foMt-^inniit iit ('oiiMijtiilinopIt* w«'jir 
*I>«*Y'. miw^i Hk.- ovor llu* will) u siiiall 

kockw. .-TW* ^ .-onsi^.r.Hl » l».m..,„|o,iK i„nov«lioi,. 
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start and «? cry of alarip—when he* peeped 
through the hfile.which theacindSrs had, made in 
the calpac, and then at the tacticoes, ^hose 
shouts betrayed them, I could not help joining 
the general roar. I have s^en many’a wittlbism 

of this kind played off by the tacticoes, jind the 

« • * * • • » 

subject has invariably been a JJw; wiiitjh, with 

other circumstances of more impoj;tanc^ aiuf 
connected not with frolicsome laSs, but serious 
Osmanlis, makes the assertion of a late traveller, 
“ that the .Jews are a favoured people, and held 
by tlu^ Turks in a degree of consideration,” 
!ipj)ear to me rather extraordinary. 

'Fhere is a handsome kiosk in the valley of th^ 
Sweet Waters, bujjt by Achmet the Third, and 
repjiired and imj)roved by the present sultan, 
who, in former years, had a great attachment for 
this beavtiful spot. ^ If a current story be true, 
Mahniood is susceptible of tender feelings, ^ven 
to a romantic degree. The tace is this. Years 
ago, a favourite of lus harem died at Kiat hane- 
he fled from the place, and has never since en¬ 
tered \t. 


ff'afC /fdtur ^/frouff6 tfw park, [ came 
p with a parly of 'Furkish ladies, wluJ^u^ere 
so on their return to town, from the scene of 
vevt wwAav 
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them, one of them ^owedSiher wliole face in¬ 
stead of pnly her eyes and the*tif> of her nose. 
. That wight be by accident; her yashmack might 
.* have been deranged, as all veils will at times— 

• but Mo ! artother mj^'sterious covering is Avith- 
drawn—and lo,’ another! They Avere three 
cWming faces, Really worth shoAving ; and had 
*it nQ|; been for my companion, avIio probably 
dreaded the cdnsequences of these approaiches to 
gallantry, should any surly Osmanlis observe us, 
I should Avillingly have loitered on my Avay to 
give them a few more of the admiring glances 
they evidently courted. I Avasthe more inclined 

"^o do soj as these Avere the first specimens of 

• the lady-species I had an opj^ortunity of seeing. 
My guide, however, consoled me :—“ Let us 
go on, let us go on,” said he; “ you Avill see 
plenty of pretty faces in Constantinople, for there 
is np Turkish woman in these times, but will 
show her face whenever opportunity offers, un- 

, Jess she be old or ugly.” I found in a few days 
' that my oracle spoke truth. 

"l^e descended in our piade the little river 
Barbyses that traverses the valley of the Sweet 
AVdtes*}, and falls,into the Golden Horn; we 
shot along the beautiful port, and soon landed 
beloAA^ Pera, at the Melt-IskeUessi scale, between 
the ai^4ial and Gajata. Not far from the water- 
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jjide, we passed an open § square, where somfe 
tacticoes were^ <lrilling, and large; barrack, 
M’^here the band of the regiment was practising 
a march from Rossini, under the directibp of an 
old purblind Italian. 
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